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EPPSS 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


COCOA 


PANCREATIC EMULSION =::s 
THe ESSENTIAL NUTRIMENT 1 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &. 


SAVORY & MOORE, Lonpon. 


In Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. each, obtainable of Chemists everywhere. 


KEATINGS | uli(siibes 


PROMOTES 


THE HEALTHY SMALL POX &c. 
way Ui THE SKIN C 0 A [ : FOR Tee BAT. 
COUGH CURE. INVALUABLE 


FOR THE NURSERY 
+ or TRUE ANTISE PT 4 
So ange re in zich | 


Zins, 1/14 each. cn cae 
s “DISEASES LAN i 


Rix 
LOZENGES | ea SOAP 


THE pects aes! re pas FACULTY, 























Large % For Mutual Life 


Bonuses. Assurance. ESTD. 1835. 


NATIONAL oe Qa Division of Profits, £612,900, is now 
> being apportioned amongst the Members, 

PROVIDENT Ni sentte an average retum ot mor 
than 38 per cent. on the amount 


paid in premiums during the : 
INSTITUTION, “S»"85= 
’ — 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. ARTHUR SMITHER, 
Actuary) 14 Secrest 
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Communications respecting Advertisements should be addressed to Mr. BROWNE, 8, ( George Yard, Lombard St., ., London, E. C. 


OSLER § CH N A eo 
“The Visitor to London who 
leaves without seeing the Show 
Rooms ot Messrs. Osler has missed 
one of the sights of the metropolis.” 
—Vide LanD AND WaTER. e 


FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


LAMPS —Newest Designs with Latest Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


OSLER’S SHOW ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 
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33 PRIZE MEDALS 


“PUKE — ‘cxardetothoFirm 
‘Concentrated: 


Co C 0a: ASK YOUR GROCER FORA SAM icacneans 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL LONDON & SYONEY N.S.W. 


BENGER’S FOOD For INFANTS 


The GOLD MEDAL of the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, London, 
wa; awarded for Benger’s Food. It is well known to the Medical Profession, and 
is recommended by the ‘‘ LANCET,” and the whole of the medical press. 

The London Medical Record says: “ It is retained after every other food has been rejected.”’ 
A Mother writes: “The Infant was very delicate, our medical adviser or'ered your food. The result in 


a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condition, in fact, ** the 
flower of the flock.” 





ATE TOU! 

















Tins ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s., of Chemists, &c., everywhere, or free by Parcels Post 
of the Manufacturers, 


MOTTERSHEAD & COMPANY (S. Paine and F. B. Benger), 
7, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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THE 


NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


E.IMITED. 
CAPITAL: £2,000,000; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 


LONDON: 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Esq. E. F. HARRISON, Ese., C.S.I. 
LIONEL R. C. BOYLE, Es. A. J. MACDONALD, Esa. 
W. W. CARGILL, Ese. SIR BENJAMIN C. ©. PINE, K.C.M.G. 
GRANT HEATLY TOD-HEATLY, Esq 


EDINBURGH: 28, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LOCAL BOARD FOR SCOTLAND. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR THOMAS CLARK, Bart., JOHR anne, (of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, 











Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


BADULLA HONG KONG MADRAS NEW YORK SHANGHAI 
MBAY JAFFNA MAURITIUS PARIS SINGAPORE 
KANDY MELBOURNE SAN SYDNE 
KOBE NEWERA ELLIA FRANCISCO YOKOHAMA 
The Bank receives money on deposit, buys and sells bills of exchange, makes telegraphic transfers, issues letters of 
credit and circular notes, forwards bills for collection, and transacts banking and agency business generally. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPosiTs. 
Fixed for 3, 4, and 5 months at 3 per cent. per annum. 
Fixed for 6,7, and 8 months,, 4 ,, ‘‘ 
Fixed for9to12months ,, 4¢ ,, 2 
Fixed for over 12months , 5 ,, . 
Interest paid half-yearly—31st March and 30th September. 

Current Accounts opened and cheque bookesupplied. Interest at 2¢ per cent. per annum allowed on the minimum 
monthly balance, if not below £100. Advances made against approved banking securities. Pay and pensions 
drawn, insurance premiums, club subscriptions, and sagped agence payments, made at a uniform commission of ¢ 
per cent. Securities bought, sold, and received for safe custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and 
dividends collected. Drafts issued upon the Bauk’s Eastern Branches at current rates free of commission. Bills 
collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. The fullest information can be 
obtained by application at any of the Branches and Agencies, or at the Head Office. 

GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 
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‘Weakness Overcome and Health Restored by Wearing 


HARNESS’ eeectaoratuic BELT a ADVICE 


Price 21g, » post free. It generates a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, Produces no Shock, is Comfortable and Soothing to 
Wear, and Cures the most obstinate cases of 


RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, SLEEPLESSNESS, LIVER AND 
KIDNEY DISEASES, FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS, 
LADIES’ AILMENTS, &c. 











| Thousands of ea? 


RECEIVED, SIMILAR TO THE FOLLOWING! 


SCIATICA and RHEUMATIC PAINS. 


—Mr. R. J. Watson, Proprietor of the Harwich 
Free Press. 13, Market !'lace, Harwich, writes :— 
“ Harness’ Electropathic Belt has completely 
cured me of sciutica. 1t has done wonders for 
me, having relieved me of what medical men 
said was incurable.” 

Mr.C. RF. HARNESS, the Company’s & 
Consulting MrbIcaAL ELECTRICIAN, may be} 
consulted daily, personally or by letter, without 
charge). Residents at a distance, and those \) 
unabie to avail themselves of a personal con- es 








sultation, are invited to write for a Private 

Advice Form, sent post free on application. = 

CALL TO-DAY IF POSSIBLE, or write at once, and procure one of these celebrated BELTS post 

free, by remitting 21s, Cheque or Postal Order. When ordering, please send size of waist next skin. 
Note ONLY ADDRESS— 


“Company, Lamitea’ | OL, OXFORD ST, Lono0n.w. 


Pamphlet Free. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S GUIDES to WINTER RETREATS. 


Cee eee 


FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 
HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, The Seine and Loire, 
Touraine, Bordeaux, Biarritz, Pau, = the Pyrenees. Maps. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—FRANCE, rt II.: Central and Southern France, Auvergne, The 


Rhone and 1” Provence, Betsy yan Marseilles, Toulon, Hyeres, Cannes, Nice, Mentone. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 75. 


HANDBOOK SWITZERLAND, The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Davos, &c. The 
Italian Lakes and Part of Dauphiné. Maps and Plans. In Two Parts. Post 8vo. 


ITALY. 
HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, The Italian Lakes, Brescia, Verona, 
Mantua. Padua, Venice, Bologna, Ravenna, Genoa, The Riviera, &c. 


Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. ros. 
HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, bs Penang, Umbria, The Marches, 





ros. 


and the late rT RONE ie St. ANI OD LTE and Plans. Post 8vo. 
HANDBOOK—RO S ENVIRONS. “How and thoroughly Revised 
Edition, Maps and _ ans. i. t 8vo. _ 10s. 


ust out. 
HANDBOOK-SOUTH ITALY, Naples and its Environs, Pompeii, Wensum 


Vesuvius, Sorrento, Capri, &c., &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. ros, 


THE MEDITERRANEAN, SYRIA, &c. 
HANDBOOK—MEDITERRANEAN : Foming a Complete Guide to its Principal 


Islands, Cities, Seaports, Harbours, &c., for Travellers and Yachtsmen. Second Edition, Revised. With so 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 


20S 
HANDBOOK—ALGERIA AND TUNIS, Algiers, Constantine, Oran, The Atlas 
Range, &c. A New Edition. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 10S. 
HANDBOOK-—SPAIN. New Edition. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 20s 
HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, 


Canary Islands, &c., &c. 


0 (Jn a few days. 
Madeira, The Azores, The 
A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 


12s. ' : N [ust out. 

HANDBOOK—GREECHE, ‘The Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, Athens, The 
Peloponnesus, The Islands of the A2gean Sea, Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps, Plans, and 
Views Post 8vo. 2as. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT, Alexandria, Cairo, The Pyramids and Thebes, The Suez Canal 


The Peninsula of Sinai, The Oases, The Fyoom, &c. New Edition. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. rss. 


[ust out. 
HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Syria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, The Syrian Deserts, 
Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 


*,.* Handbook Travelling Map of Palestine. 
INDIA. 


With Maps, complete in 4 vols., Post 8vo. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS AND RESIDENTS IN 
BRITISH INDIA. By E. B. Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
I1—BOMBAY. Map. tss. | IllL—BENGAL. Map. 20s. 
Il.—MADRAS. Map. ss. IV.—THE PANJAB. Maps. 15s. 


COMPANIONS TO THE HANDBOOKS. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: English, French, and German. A 
small oblong volume bound in leather. x6mo. 6s. 
*,* This work contains a large number of colloquial words and expressions especially adapted to the require- 
ments of travellers, and not included in ordinary dictionaries. 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK: English, French, German, and Italian. New and 
Revised Edition. 16mo. 

SOCIETY IN ROME “UNDER THE CASSARS. By Wo. Ratpu INGE, M.A., 
Fellow at King’s College, Cambridge, and As-istant Master at Eton Co'lege. Crown Svo. 6s. (Just out. 

THE HANDBOOK OF PAINTING.—tThe Italian Schools.. Based on the Hand- 
book of Kugler. Originally edited by the late Sir CHARLES L. Eastitakr, R.A. A New Edition, 


Revised, Enlarged, and in great “- _ -written. By Sir A. Henry Layaxp, G.C.B. With nearly 209 
Illustrations. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 


THE HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. —The German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 


Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Third Edition, Revised and in part Re- written By J. A. Crowe. 
With 60 Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo 


. 245. 

SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ART. By the late Lorp 
Linpsay (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres). New Edition. 2vols. Crown 8vo 24 

—_—. AND EMBLEMS OF EARLY AND MEDIEVAL CHRISTIAN 


T. By Loutsa Twininc. With 500 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. res. 
THE ‘CICERON E; or, Art Guide hang Painting in Italy. 


For the use of Travellers. 
By Dr. Jacos BurcKHARDT. Post 8vo. 6s. 
LANDSCAPE IN ART, before the Days of Claude and Salvator. 


GILBERT, Author of “Cadore; or, Titian’s Country,” &c. 


JOHN 


205s. 
Inacase. 125. 


By Jostau 
With r4r Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 305. 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.'S LIST. 


1 vol. 8vo. Price 18s. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; 


Or, THE BOW OF ULYSSES. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 





**Mr. Froude’s brilliant Look on the West Indies is, perhaps, the most enjoyable he has ever written, and has a 
wider interest than might be inferred from the title. Never has he thrown himself with more intensity into those 
broad and burning questions which concern the future of the Empire. Never has he found happier opportunity 
for fervent eloquence or picturesque description, and he has seldom displayed his powers to greater advantage. 

e has ingeniously searched out analogies and contrasts ; he has drawn wide political deductions from the facts 
that have come under his observation ; by turns he is persuasive, indignant, or sarcastic, and not infrequently he 
breaks out in scathing invective. Consequently, the book is full of a double interest, for it reflects on every page 
the opinions and personality of the writer.” —7imes. 





CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV.,, 


KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the late Cuartes C. F. Grevitte, Esq., Clerk of 
the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. (8 vols.) Vols. I., II., and ITI. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS and the HOME of the ARYAS. 


By F. Max Mutter. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN;; or, a Journey in Manchuria, 


with an Account of the History, Administration, and Religion of that Province. By H. E. M. James, of 
Her Majesty's Bombay Civil Service. With Illustrations anda Map. 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. [/n a few days. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE 
AND ITALY. By Josepu and EvizaseTH Ropins Pennect. With a Map and 220 Illustrations by 
JoszPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth, or vegetable vellum. 


BALLADS OF BOOKS. Edited by Anprew Lanc. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
THE STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Account of Evolution. By 


Epwarp Coop, Author of “‘ The Childhood of the World,” &c. With 77 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PIONEERS AND PROGRESS of ENGLISH FARMING. 


By Rowtanp E, ProtTuero. Crown 8vo. 5s. [/n a few days. 


PRACTICAL SOCIALISM: Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 


S. A. Barnett, M.A., Vicar of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, and HenrietTa O. BARNETT. Crown 8vo. 
[ln the press. 


A HISTORY OF TAXATION AND TAXES IN ENGLAND 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE YEAR 1885. By SrerHEN DowELt, Assistant-Solicitor of 
Inland Revenue. Second Edition, Revised and Altered. (4 vols. 8vo.) Vols. I. and II. ‘The History of 
Taxation, 21s. Vols. III. and 1V. The History of Taxes, ars. 


CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS. By Joun Beattie Crozier. 
New and Cheaper Idition. vo. 5s. 
_ “The testimony which we are compelled to give to the high ability of this ambitious work is completely 
impartial..... A book far less superficial than Mr Buckle’s.”—Sfectator. 
** An original thinker, and a clear, forcible writer.” —Scotsman. 


OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricuarp A. Procror. 


*,* Part I. will be published early in April, and the work will be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts and 
a Supplementary Section. In each there will be sixty-four pages, imperial 8s0., many Cuts, and Two Plates, or 
One large folding Plate. The price of each Part will be 2s. 6¢.; that of the Supplementary Section, containing 
Tables, Index, and Preface, 1s. ‘The price of the complete work, in cloth, 35s. 


*,* Complete Prospectus will be sent on application. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 
THE ISLAND: an Adventure of a Person of Quality. By RicHary 


WuiTEING. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MARAHUNA: a Romance. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


(Jn the press. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN AND CC. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





COMPLETION OF MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: Its Origin, and an Account of 


its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A. W. KINGLAKE. 
VoL. VII.—FROM THE MORROW OF INKERMAN TO THE FALL OF 
CANROBERT. 
VoL. VIIIL—FROM THE OPENING OF PELISSIER’S COMMAND TO THE 
DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN. 
Illustrated with Numerous Maps, Plans, and Index to the complete Work. Demy 8vo. 28s. 


‘‘The descriptive power of many passages cannot be exceeded. . . . The brightness and finish of the work 
show the hand of the master. All in all it is delightful reading, and the gallant deeds of gallant men are recorded 
in language which will ever enshrine their memories amongst English-speaking people all over the world.”— 
Contemporary Review. 


THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST. Facts, Figures, and Fancies 
from Transylvania. By E. GERARD, Author of ‘‘ Reata,” ‘‘ Beggar my Neighbour,” &c. 
2 vols. With Map and Illustrations. [/mmediately. 

SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Edited from the MSS. of JoHN Ramsay, Esq., of Ochtertyre, by ALEXANDER 


ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘* Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 315. 6d. 
“Interesting from the first page to the last. . . - They treat of a society which was faded and ey oY" when 





‘Waverley’ was a new book and the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ was scarce out of its childnood. . . . The reader 
may turn to what chapter he will, and wherever he pauses be sure of good entertainment. . . . It remains to 
add that his second volume is, if possible, still more entertaining than his first.”"—4 ¢hena@um. 


This Day is Published. New and Cheaper Edition. 
POOR NELLIE. er in One Volume, crown 8vo. 6s. 


y the same Author. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A TREATISE ON MONEY: AND ESSAYS ON PRESENT 
MONETARY PROBLEMS. By JosEPpH SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., Professor 
of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercantile Law in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Ini vol. 8vo. 

This Day is Published. 

SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. Principat Carrp, Glasgow. Being the New 
Volume of ‘ Biackwood’s Philosophical Classics for E nglish Readers.” Crown 8vo. With 
Portrait. 35. 6¢. 

This Day is Published. Second Edition. 

GOSSIPS WITH GIRLS AND MAIDENS, Betrotied and Free. 

By Lady BELLAIRS. Crown 8vo. 55s. 


THE PLEASURES OF READING. An Address delivered at St. Andrew’s 


University, Dec. 10, oo md ne ee Lord Rector. Crown 8vo., sewed. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
COUNTESS IRENE. By the hatte of “ Lauterdale” and “ Caterina.” 





3 vols. Post 8vo. 255. 6d. 
“Countess Irene is pleasant motiog. Over and above the charm of an uncommon brightness and subtlety of 
insight there is a general atmosphere of genial kindliness.”—A theneum. 


Il. 
TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. From the German of Mavrus JoKals. 


Authorized Translation. 3 vols. Post Svo. 255. 6d. 


Ill. 
THE BLACKSMITH OF VOE. A Novel. By Paut Cusuinc, Author 


of ** Misog syny and the Maiden,” ‘A Woman with a Secret,” ‘‘ Doctor Caesar Crowe, 
Mind-Curer.” 3 vols. _ Post 8vo. 255. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


ERNEST RENAN’S NEW WORK. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL 
TILL THE TIME OF KING DAVID. 


Fi = Beg BRN BsT RENA WN. 
Translated from the French. Demy 8vo. I4s. 
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THE BASTILLE. By Captain the Hon. D. Bincuam. With Illustrations. 


2vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FORTY YEARS. “By FERDINAND DE LEssEPs. 


Translated from the French by C, B. Pirmay. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. 


MONARCHS I HAVE MET. ~ By W. Bearry-Kiveston, Author of 


“ Music and Manners.” 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. 


THE TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES of the GOLD COAST 


of WES! AFRICA: their Religion, Manners, Customs. Laws, Language, &c. By <A. B. Extis, Major, the 
Ist West Indiun Regiment, Author of ** The Land of Fetish,” &. Demy 8vo. With Map. 10s. 6d. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN A WAGGON: Sport and Travel 


in South Africa. By Anprew A. ANDERSON. With Iliustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 248. 


COURT LIFE IN EGYPT. By A. J. Burter, Author of “The 
Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt.” Large crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 12s. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By Ratra Inox 
(Olive Schreiner). A New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 


PADDY AT HOME. By Baron E. pr Manpat-Grancey. Translated 


from the French. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s 





, 

THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL are now issuing at a Cueap Rate the most popular of 
CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

The volumes are handsomely printed and bound in cloth, and published at ONE SHILLING each.' 

Now Reapy. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 1Vol. | | HERO WORSHIP. 1 Vol. 
Aer AND ERE CV)= | THE LIFE OF SCHILLER. 1 Va. 


CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. (Jn March.) 
Other Volumes to follow. 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition, Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. SANDRA BELLONI, originally 
EVAN HARRINGTON. | EMILIA IN ENGLAND. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD | VITTORIA. 
FEVEREL. | RHODA FLEMING. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY | BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
RICHMOND. THE EGOIST. 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT; AND FARINA. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrrep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
IN PREPARATION. 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


TO BE ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


COMPLETION OF THE POCKET EDITION. 
W. M. THACKERAY’ S WORKS. 


NOTICE.— This Edition, which comprises 27 Volumes, price 
ls, 6d. each, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, or 1s. in paper cover, 
is completed by the publication this day of the volume containing 


DENIS DUVAL; and Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, and Reviews. 


*,* The set of 27 Volumes can also be had in a handsome 
Ebonized Case pares £2 12s, (bd. 





TWO NEW NOVELS | BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post 8vo. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of ‘Miss Bretherton,’ &c. 


At all the aia in 3 vols., post Svo. 


RICHARD GABLE. 


By the Author of ‘MEHALAH,’ ‘JOHN HERRING,’ ‘COURT ROYAL,’ 
‘THE GAVEROCKS,’ &c. 


“& novel essentially readable, and full of life and colour.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘The story has a strong interest, which is likely to prove enduring. It is as good as anything this powerful 
writer has produced.”—Scotsman. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward, post free on application, a 
CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS, containing LISTS of WORKS by the 
most Popular Writcrs 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 


for the cure of Nervous ExHavsTion AND DesiLity, have received Testimonials from 
three Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, and over Forty Members of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of Nervous Exhaustion and Debility are speedily removed 
by means of PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which are so arranged as to convey a powerful electric current direct to the affected parts, 
gradually stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting 
all symptoms of waste and decay. 

Dr. Vines, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, writes 19th September, 1885 :— 
————— ° “s * - 
‘‘Having used Mr. Pulvermactier’s Belts for many years, in the course of medical practice, I 
am in a position to speak of their great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous disease 
or functional malady where electricity is likely to be serviceable. I am entirely convinced of 

their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. Handfield Jones, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, says :— 
“TI am satisfied that Mr. Pulvermacher is an honest and earnest labourer in the field of 
science, and I think he deserves to meet with every encouragement from the profession and 
scientific men.” 

Dr. Golding Bird, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, says :—‘‘ I can hardly recommend 
Mr. Pulvermacher’s invention too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.” 








For full Price List and Particulars, see new Pamphlet, “Gatvanism: Nature’s CHIEF 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED ViTAL ENERGY.” Post free from 


PULVERMAGHER’S GALVANIG ESTABLISHMENT, 


194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


HOP BITTERS. | 


If you are a man of business or labourer, weakened by the strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 


HOP BITTERS. 


If you are a man of letters, toiling over your midnight work, to restore brain and nerve waste, take 


HOP BITTERS. 


If you are suffering from over-eating or drinking, any indiscretion or dissipation, take 


HOP BITTERS. 


If you are married or single, old or young, rich or poor, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed of 





sickness, take 
HOP BITTERS. 3 
Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever yon feel that your system needs cleansing, toning or stimulating, 
without intoxicating, one bottle cf HOP BITTERS 


will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor’s visits. 
Have you dyspepsia, kidney or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels, Llood, liver, or nerves? 


You will be cureu if you take HOP BITTERS 

If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simply ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 

: y ply P | 
chemist or druggist for HOP BITTERS 


It may Save your Lite. It has Saved Hundreds. 
FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISiS AND DRUGGISTS. 


CAUTION TO TSE LYLvUvBSEtEITc. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS and FREQUENTLY DANGEROUS SUBSTITUTES OFTEN PALMED OFF 
for HOP 1 ITTERS, Examine your purchase and see Green Hop Cluster Label on square amber-coloured Bottle, and 
the words, “ Dr, coule’s”” blown onthe glass. To be had at all respectable Chemists’ and Medicine Vendors’, Manu- 
factured only by the Hop Bitters Company (Limited), 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 

We guarantee the purity of Hop Bitters, and will give One Thousand Pounds to any Person who shall prove that 
we use any materials except the purest and most select Hops, combined w.th vegetable ingredients of recognised 
medicinal property, and prepared on scientific principi«s, without the introduction of ary artificial colouring matter. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Genuine only in Square Amber-Coloured Bottles, with the words ‘* Dr. Soule’s”” blown in the glass. 
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a AD 3 S | DO YOUR SHOPPING BY 
L POST, DIRECT WITH 


THE 


DARLINGTON MILLS 
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And Save the Shopkeepers’ Profit of 25 to 30 per cent. 
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= The MILLS, DARLINGTON . 


Before Purchasing their Dress Goods elsewhere, Ladies are invited 
to write for 


1000 SPRING PATTERNS 


OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


- Darlington Dress Materials 


FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, and GENTLEMEN’S DRESS 


(Including the Celebrated CROSS-WARP SERGES, GOLD MEDAL 
MERINOES AND CASHMERES). 


Sent (on approbation) post-free to ANY address in Town or Country, on receipt of post card, 
letter, or telegram. 


ALL NEW GOODS. PURE WOOL. FAST DYE. SPLENDID MATERIAL 
FOR THE PRESENT AND FORTHCOMING SEASON. 
SoD DIRECT TO THE LYvEeLIcC. 

NO AGENTS OR MIDDLE-MEN EMPLOYED. 

All Parcels delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain or Ireland. 


ANY LENGTH CUT—NO MATTER HOW SHORT—AND ANY ARTICLE NOT APPROVED 
| WILL BE CHANGED WITHIN SEVEN DAYS. 


All goods warranted equal to samples, and all orders executed same day as received. 


HENRY PEASE & C0.’S SUCCESSORS, wiccrccronzns, 
The Mills, Darlington, England. (*373"*) 
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JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simsle es ‘ 
Signature, 
a 


EERING’S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


HERRY BRANDY. 
Exported to all parts of the World. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
PETER F. HEERING, 






































Ts 

COPENHAGEN. T 

Established 1818. NINE PRIZE MEDALS. an 
Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and i 
Imperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. en 


Sold by all respectable Wine Merchants. 





FOR SALE, HIRE, % CRAMER'S | 


(ORAMER’S |THE Yes system. | 


In American Walnut Cases, from 25 Guineas. 
In Black and Gold Cases, from 28 Guineas. 
Cottages in all Cases, from 46 Guineas. 


lron-framed Upright Grands, from 55 Guineas. 
. ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
Regent Street. W.; Moorgate Street, E.C. 
DOLBY’S PATENT 


BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the neat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the . SECTION 
“extraction” of every particle of nourishment from meat of all 
kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing gravy, 
which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and unsavoury pre- 
served extracts of meat now often resorted to for want of a simple 
apparatus to make rich fresh beet tea and gravies at home. The 
inner vessel is of porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Chemist, or 
post free jor 4s., 5s., and 6s. 6d., ne first Three Sizes, from 
i) the WHOLESALE AG 


ES SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 


LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 


— 
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MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
A NEW SERIAL ISSUE OF Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS is in 


course of publication. Each work is delivered to the public at intervals of a month, and is complete in itself. 


‘The first two volumes are already issued. : 
The Channings. 


‘TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 11 





East Lynne. | 


Each Volume is printed from new type, in crown 8vo. size, and bound in scarlet cloth and lettered on the side, 
and is sold separately. The published price is 3s. 6d. 

** Novelties and wonders we suppose will never cease in the publishing world. Prominent amongst the most recent 
efforts in publishing enterprise is the issue of acheap and popular edition of Mrs. Henry Wood’s famous novels. In 
view of the world-wide reputation of this talented authoress, the present issue by Messrs. Richard Bentley and Son 
is certain to prove a success. In fact, the edition of ‘East Lynne,’ one of Mrs. Wood’s most thrilling stories, 
has attained its two hundredth thousand. The volume, in crown 8vo., is a handsome production. It is finely 
printed and tastefully bound. It is evident that the whole series will form a decided literary acquisition. During 
each month of the present year fresh stories will be published. February will witness the appearance of ‘ The 
Channings,’ whilst in March ‘ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles’ will be produced, Later oa the famous romances of 
‘Verner's Pride,’ * Roland Yorke,’ and ‘ Johnny Ludlow’ will follow.”—Zastern Daily Press. 

N.B.—Entire sets of the present Six-Shilling Edition of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS can also be 

obtained in crown 8vo., cloth, 28 volumes, 8 Guineas (or any Volume separately). 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW 





BURLINGTON STREFT. 





The grand desideratum of preventing the hair from falling off, and of 
restoring hair on bald places. 


OL DRIDGE’S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA 


Ts unrivalled in producing a LUXURIANT GROWTH of HAIR, WHISKERS, and MOUS- 
TACHES, and the only remedy for BALDNESS, containing the essential requisites for Cleaning 
and Beautifying. For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of 
Hair, and prevents baldness in mature age. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists at 3s. 6d., 6s., 
and 11s. per Bottle. Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietors, 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. Established 70 years. 
usehweitserec. SOCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 























without Milk. 
10, Adam Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Anti-DysprEptic Cocoa, oR CHOCOLATE PowpER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Tuer Facu.ty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
BreaKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SuprER, and Invaluable for Invalids and Uhildren.” 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, Kc. 


and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling water. 


COCOA, 


Keeps for yeais in all Climates. Palatable 


A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CoceaTina possesses remarkable sustaining propertics, and is specially adapted for 


evrly Breakfast. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., °s. 6d, &s. 





A CURE FOR ALL !! 





i 


SPINE, or other Parts. 


Possessed of this REMEDY, every Man may 
, be his own Doctor. 


Xt may be rubbed into 


the System, so as to reach any internal 
Complaint. By these means, it cures Sores 
4) or Uloers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
It is an infallible Remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 


Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. and all Skin Diseases. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


a CLARKES 


es 










Pe 





Ts warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 


whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of al | 


kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellour. 
ousands of Testimonials from all parts. 
In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times the 
quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent toany address, 
for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor. 


The Lincoln & Mit Counties Drug Company, 
nco 











LY 
CuRES OF ASTHMA, CoUGHS, AND DISEASES OF THB 
CHEST BY 





Tor Youn AND OLD. 
G. M. TWEDDELL, Esq., F.R.S., Author of “ Shakes- 
pere’s Times,” &c., Stokesley, Yorkshire, writes :— 
**T have always found them to give immediate relief 
to myself, my wife, and children in difficulty of 
breathing, coughs, and affections of the lungs, 
and witnessed their good effects on friends who 
were asthmatical.”—(Signed) G. M. TWEDDELL, 
They “act like a charm,” and taste 
pleasantly. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, of all Druggists. 
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A NEW MAGAZINE. 


Monthly, price Two Shillings and Sixpence, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE DAY, 


Picture Gallery of Contemporary Portraiture. 


No. I., JANUARY, 1888, CONTAINS : | No. IL, FEBRUARY, 1888, CONTAINS : 
The MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON. | PROFESSOR RUSKIN. 
H.E. CARDINAL NEWMAN. | RT. HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
MISS MARY ANDERSON. | MR. and MRS. KENDAL. 


The Third Edition of the Fanuary Number is now ready. 

The size of the Magazine is 14 by 11 inches, and of the Portraits 11 by 7 inches. Each 
Portrait is ‘* panel size,” and is PRINTED IN PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHY BY BARRAUD. A 
short Biographical Sketch accompanies each Portrait. 

The succeeding numbers, each containing three subjects, will include Portraits of 
Lord Tennyson; Professor ‘Tyndall; Professor Huxley ; Sir James Paget ; Sir William Gull ; 
Sir Morell Mackenzie ; Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P.; Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. ; 
Mr. Henry Irving; Mr. Toole; Mr. Wilson Barrett ; Mr. Grossmith ; Mr. Beerbohm Tree ; 
Mr. Penley ; Miss Ellen Terry; Mr. W. S. Gilbert ; Mr. Herbert Spencer ; Lord Iddesleigh ; 
Mr. Frederic Harrison; The Bishop of Ripon; Lord Cross; Sir James Lister ; Mr. Walter 
Besant ; Helen Mathers, &c. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Mer {Majesty the Queen. 


ROBINSON s GLEAVER’S MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 


Best quality long cloth, with 4-fold finest linen fronts, 35s. Gd. per half-dozen (to measure 
or pattern, Qs, extra). Cuttings of materials used, also patterns of newest styles in Fancy 
Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and Silk and Wool Shirtings sent, post free, on application. 


N EW oS a H R T MADE FROM OLD (as good as new), with best materials 
in neckbands, cuffs, and fronts, for 14s, the half-dozen. 
CO _LLAR S , Ladies’ 3-fold, from Qs, Gd, per dozen. Gent.’s 4-fold, from 
s 4s, lld. per dozen. 


CUFFS . For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, from 5s, 11d. per dozen. 
a 


Price Lists and Samples, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER (io the Queen, dc., dc.), BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ LINEN,” BELFAST. 


THE AGRA BANK, LimiTep. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1688. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
Head Office:—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 

Current accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exch.nge of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in Kast India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
custody of the same undertaken, 

Interest Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other cescription of Banking Business and Moncey Agency, British and India, transacted. 
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BORAX DRY SOAP 


—QUEEN’S PATENT FOR EXCELLENCE— g% 





“Is the Best” and most convenient for daily use. 
Packets, }-lb., }-lb., & 1-lb. each. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS & DEALERS IN SOAP. 


eR Trade Mark Regd. 


PATENT BORAX ‘COMPANY. MANUFACTURERS, —WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


\ SAVE YOUR ‘cum © FURNITURE 
oan Ra | «(OF EVERY DEsGRIPTiON. 


Goods may be Selected from all the 

ON | best Manufacturers. 

STOCKS CAN BE INSPECTED. 

pve - Free Delivery. 

' No Fees. No Registration. 

i ad SYSTEM. {tr Cash Prices. 

iO ee se bul SItAS &. or 8 supply ra ry class An 
roods with or 36 months’ ¢ t, 1 

\YFURNISH FROM INCOME. | oo 

SEND for PROSPECTUS and full PARTICULARS 


46, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. E.C., and 28, COCKSPUR STREBT, 8.W. (London). 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS and DISTINCTIONS for MERIT at the Home, Colonial, and 
Continental Exhibitions of 1862, 1867, 1869, 1870, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1884, 1885. 


Osiinsmedd 
nsmea SOSTENENTE 


JOHN Se 78, 20 & 22 Wigmore St. Londo, 
“THE BLOOD PURIFIER.” PTHOM SONS Ss TRADE “giz pti. > MARK} 
0.0 Dr. JACOB TOWNSEND'S | ma angS 


_ America Sarsaparilla| 








































in Dis 1} 
Comet" kis enna Mt s Pens wy au: Deane 
part of the body, no matter the] ie i KS’ 500,000, ALREADY SOLD] 


P r Pustules]} ff " jabs Ileana sran‘omasa 
couse; comes Peas, Glentelen _tea If your Draper cannot supply 
Swellings, Scrofula, Scurvy, &c.: “om you, write direct to- 
keeps the Blood delig ghtfully cool. THE 49, OLD BAILEY: LONDON. 
he 28,.61., 43 6d., 7s. 6d., 11s., 

4 pi we ae sts. Whol sale Depot, | [aaa giving size,and enclosing P.O.O} 
te) DEAN, STEEL, and Co., 39, Theo- anp the Corset will at once be sent you 
bald’s Road, H.Iborn, Loncon (late C , 5 W.S.THOMSON&CO.MANUFACTURERS 


131, Fleet Street). Estab. 40 Years. »»__O/" ALLMARKED” THOMSONS GLOVE FITTING. TRADE MARK THECROWN| 
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COOPER COOPER & CO, 


Sell the FINEST TEA the World Produces at 3s, a pound. Magnificent Teas at 
2s. 6d. and 2s. a pound, and Choice Black Teas at ls. 4d., ls. 6d., and 
Is. 8d. a@ pound. 


SAMPLES, PRICE LIST, AND DIRECTIONS FOR BREWING, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CHIEF OFFICE:—50, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 
63, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 35, STRAND (Near Charing Cross), W.C. 268, REGENT 
CIRCUS, W. 21, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 334, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 266, WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE ROAD, S.E., LONDON. 20 & 21, EAST STREET, BRIGHTON. 


ENO'S “FRUIT SALT,” 


= AT HOME-My Household God. 
== : ABROAD-—My Vade Mecum. 
GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot, on January 2, 1886, says : 

4“ Blessings on your ‘FRUIT SALT!’ I trust it is not profane to say so, but 
in common parlance I swear by it. Here stands the cherished bottle on the 
chimney-piece of my sanctum, my tittle idel; at home my household god, abroad 
my vademecum, Think not this the rhapsody of a hypochondriac; no, it is only 
the outpouring of a grateful heart. The fact is 1 am, in common, I daresay, with 
numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then trouled with a tiresome liver. 
No sooner, however, do I use your cherry remedy, than, exit Pain—‘ Richard is 
himself agiin.’ So highly do I value your composition that, when taking it, | 
grudge even the little sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass. 
i give, therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have learnt tv 
appreciate its inestimable benefits :— 

“When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, 
No waste of this elixir make, 
: But drain the dregs, and lick the cup 
Of this the perfect pick-me-up.” 

RITING AGAIN on January 24, 1288, he adds :—“ Dear Sir,—A year or two ago I addressed you in 
W gratetul recognition of the never-failing virtues of your world-famed remedy. ‘lhe same old man in the 
same strain now salutes you with the following :— 

** When time who steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 
Eno’s ‘ FRUIT SALT’ will prove our stay, 
And still our health renew.” 

NO’S FRUIT SALT has been found an excellent corrective to the digestive organs, and in the Colonies, 
E in India, ana in South America has a largely increasing sale. It is better by tar than ‘nips’; and 
among the Go: d Templars—a numerous community all over the world—it is recognised not only as a Refreshing, 
but also as a Stimulating dink.” —Zuropean Mail, November 1, 1877. 
PEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c.—* Ecypr.—Catro.—Since my arrival in Egypt in August last, I 

have on ihree separate occasions been attacked by fever, from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six 
weeks, The tast two attacks have been, however, completely repulsed in a remarkably short sp :ce of time by the 
use of your valuable ‘FRUIT SALT,’ to which 1 owe my present health at the very lea-t, if not my life itself, 
Heartielt : ratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the aiready overwhelming 
store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully 
yours, ‘A CoRPORAL,’ 19th Hussars.—May 26, 1883.—Mr. J. C. Eno.” 


ENO’S ‘*FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


NUDA VERITAS 


HAIR RESTORER. 


OR Twenty-One Years this preparation has been known to the Fashionable World as 
superior to all others. 
Any person ouce using it will be convinced that it is the most effectual, harmless, and 
permanent Restorer. sitesi 
It is not a dye, but after a few days’ use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its 


original colour. : 
WNuda Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, removes dandruff, and is a matchless dressing. Its use defies detection. 


In Cases, 10s. 6d. each. Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, etc., from whom Circulars may be had. 


AGENTS— 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 31 & 32 Berners St., W., and 91-95 City Road, E.C., London. 
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~ HEADACHES CURED. 
2) “ BIGHOP’S [am 


| GITRATE OF CAFFEINE. 


® 4 | Crrrate or Carrerne is now recognised by the Medical Profession as the 
| safest and surest remedy for Sick Headache. ‘It quickly and perfectly removes 
the pain in the head, and also nausea. With each bottle is supplied a measure, 





TRADE, 























: which, when filled, but not heaped, contains an exact dose. MARK 
‘ | Sold only in Bottles at 2/6 each. 
“ | Notethe Name, ‘‘ BISHOP,” on the Seal: the Registered Trade Mark on the Label. 
, § | ALFRED BISHOP & SONS, “ Speck’s Fields,” 48, Spelman Street, E. 
ne 
If, 
~ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
MSS, must be addressed, post-paid, to the EDITOR of TemPLE Bar, 8, New 
: ; Burlington Street, London, W. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the 
ie Writer (not necessarily for publication), and be accompanied by postage stamps for its 
return in case of non-acceptance. Every care will be taken, but the Editor, or the 
Publishers cannot be responsible for accidental loss. MSS. should be written in a clear 
hand on ane side of the paper only, and the leaves should be fastened together, and 
paged. Porrry.—From the large number of Poems received every month, it is 
impossible to return them. A copy should be kept, as rejected Poems are destroyed. 
as CORRESPONDENCE.—Al] articles sent are carefully considered, but it is impossible to 
advise beforehand what subjects are likely to meet with acceptance. 
nd The BACK NUMBERS of TEMPLE Bar (with a few exceptions), are to be obtained, 
price 1s. each. Most of the Volumes(of which there are Three in each Year) can also be 
its obtained, price 5s. 6d. each. Covers for binding the Numbers, price 1s, each. 
The Inland, European, and North American postage of TEMPLE Bar is usually 24d. 
on 
™ RICHARD BENTLEY & SON,NEW BURLINGTON ST.,LONDON, 


PARIS: GALIGNANI, 224, Ruz pg Rrvow1; H. LOCKE, Ruz pg ee 
NEW YORK: WILLMER & RODGERS. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE: J. C. JUTA, 
MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, and BRISBANE: G. ROBERTSON, 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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* Securus judicat orbts terrarum.” 


Apollinaris 


THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” h | 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 
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amounted to 11,894,000 bottles i 
Sust Published, Sixth Edition. Revised and Enlarged, with Three 
New Chapters, an Appendix, and Additional Illustrations. 
QUR EYES, and HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, 
FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special information about Spectacles. By JOHN BROWNING, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. With 58 Illustrations. Price 1s., cloth. 

*“‘This little book, now in its fourth edition, can do only good into whatever 

g | every schoolmaster in the kingdom, and so stop at its source an evil which is 

growing at such a portentous rate as to threaten to make us in another genera- 

| tion as shortsighted as the Germans.” —77uth. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. Sent post free 
for Is. 2d. by the Author, | 
JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
"& PERRINS SAUCE Mae 
; FRRINS SAUCE 
In consequence of Imitations of 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
bears their Signature, thus— 
4 ; 

a 41FH09 
es 
Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse and Blackwell, London ; 
and Export Oilmen generally. 


hands it finds its way. I only wish I could get it into the hands and heads of 
LEA AND PERRIN®S’ SAUCE, 
Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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4 A LOVE STORY. 
i 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
AvutTHor or ‘ THE First Viowtn,? ‘Kirn anp Kin,’ Etc. 


PART IIL. 
Cuapter I. 
j INES WRITES. 


| iy is many years nowsince we spent that autumn day at the old 

stone house amongst the North-east Lancashire hills, and on 
looking back, it seems to me as though that day had been the first in 
a certain chain of circumstances in our lives—I mean in the lives 
of Elisabeth, Felix Arkwright, and myself, Ines Grey ; as if it had 
been the forerunner of the new set of thoughts and feelings which 
began soon after to distinguish my life, at any rate, from what it 
had been before. Elisabeth has been writing about it, and she 
asked me the other day if I objected to contribute my share to the 
story. No, I did not—I do not. Her request it was which sent 
me to my writing-table, and to unlock a drawer in it which for 
years has been closed, and the contents thereof undisturbed. I 
drew forth from it sundry volumes of MSS.—the journals I kept 
many, many years ago, while still a girl, and in many respects a 
very childish girl. 

Iam not going to quote from them—no, They are too crude, 
too raw and small, those old journals containing the outpourings 
of a girl’s heart, to be presentable in the pages of a connected, 
grown-up narrative. They would be simply ridiculous, and far 
from interesting, too. 


No, their poor little fancies I will not drag out to the light of 
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day. But yet, as I turned them over, and came upon passage 
after passage, all referring to one subject or to things akin to it; 
exaggerated in language if not in feeling, but always, as I 
found, steeped through and through with one great feeling—one 
passion, as I now see it was, of blended love and gratitude ; when 
I read these extracts, and saw the heart they half concealed and 
half revealed, I knew that amidst all its errors, hasty, ill- 
considered impulses, mistakes, impertinences, that heart was 
really ever, to use the common old expression, “in the right 
place.” As I saw this more and more clearly, while turning over 
these old leaves, inscribed with the unformed caligraphy of 
sixteen and seventeen, I covered my face with my hands, and 
wept with joy and pride and thankfulness. After all these years 
I see it plainly spread before me—the whole case ; all the 
murmurings, the sorrowings and repinings over my own in- 
capacity; my wild, ardent wishes that I could do more, be 
more—hayve something tangible to show; all my aspirations 
after fame and glory—not for my own sake—how futile they 
were, how needless, and how amply was the want of power to 
become this something great and glorious atoned for, covered, and 
made right and successful in the midst of its unsuccess, by this 
one great love, unwavering, unerring, unshakeable. How it grew 
and developed I can see ; always the same feeling, in different and 
succeeding stages—from the outspoken adoration and confidence 
of the child, rejoicing in a strong kind protector, through the 
shy, embarrassed enthusiasm of the school-girl, deeper than 
before, but afraid of obtruding itself by speaking ; dim intimations 
of the existence, as yet, vaguely in the background, of another 
kind of love, terrifying even in its unrealised strength, up to the 
ever-deepening consciousness of the maiden—love stronger than 
death ; making a giant of a weak girl; but hidden as deeply as 
possible even from herself—well, it was hardly to indulge in a 
rhapsody on my own feelings that Elisabeth asked me to do my 
share in the piecing together of her story. 

So, having studied these old journals for the record of events, 
and having unexpectedly extracted from them, running alongside 
of this record, the faithful chronicle of my own heart and mind, 
I will here proceed to set down the facts, together with some of 
the feelings which sprang from them, and when I have done that 
I will burn my old journals. They have done their duty—let 
them go! 

And, in order to make my story clear I shall have to go back, 
and as briefly as possible relate how it happened that Ines Grey 
ever came to be what she was, at seventeen years of age—a happy 
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if rather dreamy girl, leading a life fuller and richer than she 
knew, even though she might be well aware of the extent of some 
portion of her riches; surrounded by all good and beautiful 
influences; by love and gentleness—and not a neglected waif, 
fighting a bitter battle with a world that was too strong for her, 
as it had been for her mother before her. 

When my father, a brilliant and fashionable young attaché at a 
foreign court, with nothing in the world but his official salary 
and an allowance from his father (he was a younger son), met my 
mother, who was the English governess in a rich and well-known 
noble family much about the court, he was twenty-five and she 
was twenty-two. To fall in love, go through a brief courtship, 
and get themselves married, was the delightfully simple and rapid 
work of six weeks. To encounter, afterwards, the fury of his 
family, who had had very different views for him—their indignant 
reproaches, and the punishment they meted out to him, which 
took the form of stopping his allowance and practically disowning 
him—utter and complete refusal to countenance or receive him 
and his impecunious and insignificant bride under any circum- 
stances whatsoever—to stand face to face in fact with the complete 
wreck of material prosperity and hope for the future—this was 
accomplished in a not much longer time than that which had led 
to it. That is, three months after his first meeting Ines Marston, 
my father had made her Ines Grey ; had gained a true and loving 
wife, and lost every prospect of worldly success. For a short 
time after her marriage, my mother continued her duties as 
governess in the family where she had met my father. They 
were attached to her, and wishful for her to remain with them. 
Then came the inevitable break; the prospect of motherhood ; 
the temporarily broken health, the cessation of the employment ; 
no feeling of anger on her part, but one of acquiescence in the 
fact that the education of the little Grafs and Grafins must go on 
without interruption, whatever might become of Mrs. Raymond 
Grey—and then a long series of clouds and misfortunes, varying 
in darkness, but never really disappearing. The most terrible 
and crushing of all came at last, the death of my father, of 
typhoid, in Paris, when I, her baby, was less than a year old. 
Then began her fearful battle with the world; with poverty, 
failure and adverse circumstances of all kinds. She had a brave 
heart and a proud spirit, if an unforgiving one in some respects. 
While to her it was the crown and glory of her life; the thing 
for which she had been born, to have been my father’s wife and 
the mother of his child, she never ceased to resent with undying 
strength, the treatment of herself and her husband by his family. 

x 2 
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Not even for her child’s sake would she in any way introduce 
herself to their notice. She calculated her prospects—success 
doubtful; poverty and wretchedness almost certain—her child her 
own; no favours asked, and none refused or grudgingly granted. 
She resolved to face Paris, cruel, hard and utterly indifferent, like 
every other great city, to such as she was, and there try to make 
her livelihood. She was an accomplished musician in a light and 
graceful style (a gift which she did not in any way transmit to 
her child). She had still two or three moderately influential 
friends, and with infinite difficulty, and by the constant practice 
of a heartrending and body-wasting economy, she contrived, 
with her child, to exist, to keep alive—it was hardly more. 

She gave lessons in singing and piano-playing, and occasionally 
she received a commission to sing either at some evening or after- 
noon at a private house, or to take some small, secondary part in 
a public concert or oratorio. It was on one of these occasions, 
when I was seven years old, and my mother was twenty-nine, 
that, at the last moment, she was sent for to sing a little solo 
part coming in between the choruses in a new romantic composi- 
tion which had just leapt into popularity. Being by a German 
composer, it had of course been heard everywhere else before it 
penetrated to Paris; but music-lovers had begun to clamour for 
it, and at last it was to be produced. The chief “star” of the 
occasion was a young English barytone, one Felix Arkwright by 
name, then between twenty-four and twenty-five years of age, 
who had been making a furore for eighteen months or more, in 
London and the English provinces, and who was now singing 
most gloriously in French to a French and English audience, cool 
and critical in the extreme. The idea of singing even her small 
part before them, and in the presence of Félix, as he was called 
there, somewhat unnerved my mother. The life which she had 
now for six years been leading, of incessant struggle, and constant 
pressure of her whole slender personality against the door, to keep 
the wolf out, had not had the most bracing effect upon her nerve, 
her courage, or her health in general. Instead of being inspired 
by the promotion so suddenly extended to her, she was flurried 
by it. Instead of arraying herself promptly in her one smart 
evening costume, coming to the front, and looking as if all were 
well with her, and she without a care or a trouble, which, as every 
sensible person knows, is the way of ways in which to get on in the 
world, she felt and looked, shrinking and timid, pitiably wanting 
in manner and aplomb. As is well known, feelings like these, if 
once indulged in, are apt to gain upon their victims; and it seems 
a pity that when women are overtaken by poverty and misfortune, 
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and are forced to encounter the strength of the world arrayed 
against them, they cannot at the same time have their nerves and 
sensibilities turned into tempered steel. Science as yet has 
shown us no way to such a consummation—it certainly had not 
arrived in my mother’s case. She did not that evening dis- 
tinguish herself by any very brilliant success. In fact, she sang 
out of tune more than once, occasioning a slight hissing from 
some of the audience, which hissing had not the effect of re- 
assuring her. She was nervously and intensely unconscious of it 
all; but that which troubled and unnerved her more than all the 
rest put together, was the keen, direct glance of the young 
Englishman, in all the pride of his youth, his popularity and his 
success. After each slip that she made, she was terribly aware of 
his eyes fixed piercingly and (of course) angrily upon her. 

Becoming more and more confused, and with ever a stronger 
sense upon her of a benumbing kind of headache, and of oncoming 
illness, she at last lost her presence of mind at a critical point, 
and in an agony of nervousness took up the words of her solo at 
a wrong place entirely. There was quite a loud storm of hissing, 
there was a wretched discord as the instruments, triumphantly 
going on their way, did not quite succeed in drowning her ill-timed 
contribution to the concert. She saw the angry scowl of the con- 
ductor, and heard his muttered “ Madame, que fuites vous, done!” 
It was all very terrible and overpowering, and at this juncture 
“Madame Ines,” as she was called in the bills and programmes, 
took the opportunity of fainting away. A certain amount of 
bustle and commotion was inevitable; for about five minutes the 
concert was stopped; but very quickly the unconscious form of 
Madame Ines was borne away to a dressing-room, and there left 
with an attendant, a candle, and a glass of cold water. A 
charming little blondine, with blue eyes and a mouth of iron, was 
beckoned forth from amongst the first soprani, and with the 
greatest success undertook the part in which Madame Ines had 
failed. (This was the beginning of a very brilliant career for the 
young lady, who charmed every one by her presence of mind, and 
by the adequate style in which, at less than a minute’s notice, she 
filled up the gap caused by the other woman’s stupidity.) So the 
first part of the concert came to an end, and orchestra, chorus and 
soloists dispersed to their different haunts, for a quarter of an 
hour’s pause. 

A number of the admirers of M. Félix were waiting for him, 
with congratulations, and praises, and many other agreeable if 
transient results of a brilliant success. He smiled upon them all, 
as he had the habit of doing ; was courteous and kind, but persisted, 
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with the dogged perseverance said to be so strongly developed in 
his nation, in inquiring, until he got some sort of an answer— 

“Where is the lady who fainted ?—the English lady—they 
told me she was English—Madame, what is her name? Ines? 
Yes, Madame Ines. She looked ill. Where is she?” 

“Oh, she’s all right,” said the prima donna of the evening. 
“She will be looked after. Most likely she has gone home. 
Stupid of her to make such a fuss, and what a mercy that little 
Lucile should have proved herself so useful and capable!” 

“ Yes—quite so, but 4 

“Come, Monsieur,” added the lady, who was not accustomed to 
be thwarted, “I wish to present you to a friend of mine.” 

“Presently, Madame,” he answered her, with a gracious smile 
and bow, as he turned his back upon her, still inquiring right and 
left for Madame Ines. 

“What interest can he possibly have in that dowdy, stupid 
frump of a woman?” the prima donna asked angrily, her face red 
with vexation at his want of gallantry. 

But he had at last found Madame Ines in an obscure little dark 
room, in which the candle was still burning dimly. She had 
recovered consciousness, and the attendant had left her and gone 
to seek more amusing company. She sat limply in a frowsy- 
looking arm-chair, and she looked sick and sad and spiritless. She 
had not gone home. She did not look as if she were capable of 
getting home without some assistance. 

“ Madame,” he began, pausing on the threshold of the little den 
—for it was nothing more. She looked up languidly, and slowly 
recognised him. Then tears rushed to her eyes, and over her 
face spread a slow, painful blush. 

“Oh, Monsieur !” she began, half rising, “ I cannot express my 
shame and mortification at having sung falsely and put you out. 
I have no excuse. I was not well enough to undertake the part, 
and I knew it. I—I—it is so seldom such a chance comes in my 
way—and I have my little girl to think of. I felt as if I could 
struggle through with it, but P 

“T was very sorry to see how ill you were,” said Felix. “The 
interruption was nothing. I felt sure you were even more in- 
disposed than appeared, and I have come to see if you are not 
going home.” 

“ Presently, Monsieur, since you are good enough to ask—when 
I feel a little more rested, and able to walk as far as the omnibus.” 

“You must not dream of walking anywhere,” said he, quickly. 

“Oh, yes!” She tried to laugh. “On the contrary, I must not 
dream of driving. Pray do not let me detain you. I shall 
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presently set out. I feel better already from the kind way in 
which you have received my stupid blunders.” 

“ You have your wraps here,” he said, looking round. “ Yes, I 
see—a shawl, a hood; permit me. Now” (when, with his help 
she had put them on) “take my arm. This way!” 

He led her round to a side entrance which he knew of, sent a 
prowling gamin skipping in search of a cab, which soon appeared ; 
put her into it, with gentle but quite unquestioning decision, got 
her address, and said a few words to the driver ; then spoke to her 
through the window. 

“ He will drive you straight home. And—pardon my freedom, 
but these Paris drivers are such rascals, sometimes—I have taken 
the precaution to pay him the exact fare. May I call and enquire 
after you to-morrow morning—about nocen? Thanks, and aw 
revo.” 

In another second he had disappeared, and she, lost in thank- 
fulness and astonishment, gave herself up to the long unknown 
luxury of getting home so easily, and to reflections of gratitude 
which for the time being were stronger than her sensations of 
physical illness. 

Such was the manner in which my mother made her first 
acquaintance with Felix. Mine began on the following day. 

I remember exceedingly well, how she was too ill to go out to any 
of her engagements that morning, and had to send notes to the 
pupils who were expecting her. Also, how she said to me, caress- 
ing me, that perhaps a gentleman might call—she didn’t think he 
would ; it was most unlikely that he should remember; still, one 
ought to be prepared. And with that she roused herself to fight 
against the ever-increasing sensations of illness, which were rapidly 
becoming too strong for her, and dressed me in my poor little 
best frock, and herself put on that gown which was usually 
reserved for rather superior occasions. Having accomplished this, 
it seemed as if she could do no more, but sank down in her easy 
chair ; and when I placed myself at her feet, laid her hot hand on 
my head, and became strangely still, with her eyes closed, so that 
I was frightened, and became still more so when I heard her say 
now and then, half to herself, as if she did not know she was speak- 
ing aloud, “He won’t come. He will forget. Of course he will 
forget, and I am so ill.” 

But just before the little timepiece struck the hour of noon, 
some one did knock upon our door. 

“ Run, darling, and open the door!” said my mother quickly to 
me, and I obeyed, turned the handle with both my small hands, 
and confronted, with much amazement, a visitor of an utterly un- 
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known kind in my experience—a tall and handsome young gentle- 
man, with bright kind eyes, and a pleasant smile which gradually 
spread over his face, when, after looking far above my head for 
the person who had opened the door to him, his gaze travelled 
gradually down till it encountered the top of my head, just above 
his own knees, though I was involuntarily standing on tip-toe, the 
better to see what he was like. 

“May I come in, little lady?” he asked, laughing, as I made 
way for him; and he stepped forward, saw my mother, looked at 
me again, and apparently took in the whole situation. I found 
that he was holding me by the hand, closing the door, and then 
advancing towards my mother’s side. 

“ Good-morning, Madame. I hope you have recovered from your 
faintness last night, and feel better to-day.” 

She tried to smile, to rise, and to speak, and succeeded in getting 
out something about “Your kindness—such trouble—not much 
better, I fear. But I will take a few days’ rest, and then r 

“ And then ” seemed to leave volumes unsaid. I saw the 
smile on the stranger's face give way to an expression of much 
eravity, but the kindness and goodwill never clouded over for one 
moment. 

“T fear you are very far from well,” he suid, seriously. “This, 
I suppose, is your little daughter? I see her likeness to you.” 

“ Yes,” said she, brightening up for a moment. “This is Ines, 
my only child. But I always think she has such a look of her 
father ” (proudly). ‘ Ines, this gentleman is called Monsieur Félix— 
shake hands with him, my darling, and say “ Good-day, Monsieur.’ ” 

I obediently did so. I felt at once the most unbounded con- 
fidence in M. Félix. He, probably to gain my mother’s confidence 
the more quickly, took me in his arm, as he seated himself nearly 
opposite to her, and leaning forward a little, held me encircled, 
and occasionally stroked my head with his hand while he talked. 

“Monsieur Félix, professionally, here in Paris,” he said, ex- 
plaining. “My name, my own private name is Felix Arkwright— 
which might be anybody’s name, might it not, Mrs. Grey ?” 

She smiled a little. He was strong, kind, and determined. 
She was weak, lonely, and feeling every moment more sick, ill and 
stupefied. For the first time, in all the years of struggle, a great 
terror had come over her, a feeling of helpless naked impotence, 
such as sometimes is the forerunner of an attack of severe illness. 
It took him but a short time to make her tell him all her circum- 
stances and history—her scanty supply of friends—they had been 
mostly of a migratory kind, and had dropped off, one by one—how, 
on her own side, she did not possess a single relation, and how the 
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relations of her husband had behaved at the time of his marriage. 
To all of which he listened with a grave, respectful interest, seeming 
in no hurry to move or get the interview over, until she, suddenly 
recollecting herself, made some feeble kind of an apology for thus 
troubling him with her private anxieties—having no claim, and 
SO on. 

“You and I are of the same nation, Mrs. Grey,” he said. “It 
seems to me the most natural thing in the world that you should 
tell your own countryman these things. I can see several reasons 
why we should have confidence in one another—first, as I say, be- 
cause we are both English. Then, you tell me your father was a 
elergyman. Well, mine is not exactly a clergyman—” he smiled, 
“but he is a very learned man, and, until I was able to help him, 
he was very poor, too. He is a great scholar, and he holds the 
post of librarian to Lord Urmston, near Kirkfence, in Yorkshire. 
I'm very proud of my father, though I have bewildered him a 
good deal by persisting in becoming what he can’t help thinking 
is a bit of a vagabond ; instead of entering the church, and receiv- 
ing the living of Urmston”— he smiled again. “So there are 
two points in which our circumstances are very similar. And we 
have both the same art—we serve at one shrine, don’t we ?” 

“Oh, pray don’t laugh at me!” she exclaimed, doubtless think- 
ing of the fiasco she had made the previous night. 

“T am not laughing, indeed. I am perfectly serious,” he 
replied, and went on ingeniously finding other reasons why they 
should experience a fellow-feeling on many points. When he 
went away, it was with the avowed intention of sending a doctor 
at once, and with the promise speedily to call again and hear that 
she was better. That was what he said. My mother, one of the 
proudest and most independent of women, submitted like a child 
to these measures. She was too ill to resist, in fact, and her one 
idea was that by some means or other she must get well enough to 
begin to work again. 

It is needless to go into details of the events which swiftly fol- 
lowed the advent in our lives of this new friend. The mistakes, 
the langour and the fainting fit of the evening; the headache, 
the oppression, and the feeling of stupefaction of the following 
morning, were the beginning of my mother’s last illness. When 
next Felix Arkw right called she was delirious and did not know 
him, and ere long she succumbed to the same fever which six 
years earlier had carried off her husband. Her illness was short 
and sharp ; there was never any doubt from the first, as to how it 
would end. Her strength, both physical and nervous, had been too 
much and too long undermined by her life of privation, solitude and 
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anxiety, for her to be able to resist the ravages of the fever. 
Its fiery breath extinguished her, literally, and that very quickly. 

To me, when I think of it, that period is always heavy in the 
background of my memory, like a terrible dream, or a great black 
cloud, sweeping resistlessly up and over all familiar things ; 
darkening the whole landscape of life. Little did I know of it 
all, save of one terrible hour when I saw a dying woman holding 
the hand of that strong and gracious protector whose suddenly 
begun friendship had never wavered for an instant. She, as I 
say, was holding his hand—I, for some reason not explained to me 
till afterwards, when I learnt that she, feeling the end near, had 
asked for me, was held by his other arm on the bedside. She was 
trying with all her failing strength to explain something to him 
about her child and its father’s relations—how Ines was not to go 
to them—they would hate her and be unkind to her—anything 
rather than that—a convent, a charity school. Better the cold- 
ness of the world on which one has no claims, than the hatred of 
kindred by whom one is not wanted. The world, she seemed try- 
ing to explain, will, in the last resort, find you a grave in one of 
its rivers or attics—the kindred will grudgingly compel you to 
live, in woe and torment. Unless Ines could go to them with a 
welcome, she must never go at all. 

Dazed, frightened, and not comprehending, I heard all this, 
and heard the voice in reply— 

“ Have no fear for Ines, Mrs. Grey. Your child shall not suffer 
any of those things you fear for her. I promise you this. I'll 
swear it if you like.” 

“No, no!” said she, with a last effort at a bitter kind of 
pleasantry, “you are a stranger; it is relatives who hate people. 
Your word is as good as your bond. You have proved it. Do 
not think it is more than the body that dies,” she added. “TI 
shall see and know it all. Ines——” 

She stretched out her arms to me; but before she could touch 
me, fell back. I began to cry. Felix rose quickly, spoke to the 
nurse, and carried me in his arms into the other room. Nurse 
and doctor went to the bedside. The door between was closed. 
Felix sat down in the parlour, placed me on his knee, and caressed 
me gently while we both sat very still and watched for, I knew 
not what. 

I was not too young to know something of what death meant. 
I understood one thing very well—that I should never see my 
beautiful mamma any more. That was after the nurse had come 
in and said a few words in a low tone to Felix, and he had then, 
gathering me to him, said, after a pause— 
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“‘ My little Ines, your dear mamma is dead.” 

Who shall depict a child’s terror and grief—its anxious little 
heart and wild forebodings—its awful sense that the one who was 
always there, is gone, and that it has nowhere to go? Not I, for 
one. Time has mercifully dimmed and erased the acute feelings 
of that time. I have only a general recollection of desolation, of 
the nurse’s pitying looks; the landlady’s apprehensive regards ; 
the doctor’s quick inquiry and shrug of the shoulders. I re- 
member too the smile of Felix, as he said, in answer to all these 
doubtful expressions— 

“T undertake for the little one. She will come with me.” 

He was as good as his word. This young man, with his open 
countenance and pliable and gracious manners, had a fund of 
dogged resolution and determination in his character which one 
would hardly have expected to find in a genuine artist-tempera- 
ment. Perhaps his was not quite that kind of a temperament, 
but of that anon. He was not to be cajoled, ridiculed, or argued 
out of his purpose. Openly and in the light of day he declared 
his intentions. Convents and charity schools seemed to have no 
charms for his mind. As a matter of duty he communicated with 
my father’s people, who wrote and grudgingly offered to defray 
my expenses at a cheap school, where I could be brought up with 
a view to eventually earning my livelihood as a governess. 

“Governess, from seven years old!” I remember hearing him 
say, a8 he tossed a letter which he had been reading on to a table 
and looked at me, not gently and smilingly, as usual, but with a 
red colour in his face, and an angry frown. “ D—d cold-hearted 
churls!” he observed aloud, and then, in a lower voice, as he still 
continued to gaze at me— 

“Lisa will know. Yes, that will be all right. Come here, 
little one, ’m not cross with you. Will you come home with me, 
eh?” 

“Qh yes,” I said promptly, and he laughed. “Too funny, to 
go to Paris ‘in maiden meditation fancy free,’ and return a 
family man! But Lisa will understand—yes, heaven be praised, 
she will understand. Then you shall go with me, my little girl. 
We'll see if there isn’t something better in store for you than an 
inexpensive boarding-school where you could soon begin to make 
yourself useful, and then teach the young idea till you are 
seventy or so. Bah!” 

He rang the bell, gave me into the charge of a young woman 
whe was temporarily acting as my bonne, and with a more 
contented expression on his face went out, on his business or his 
pleasure, with both of which he was abundantly provided. 
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Cuarter II. 


I GO FOR A HOLIDAY. 


Wuern M. Félix, as I called him, because every one else did so, 
returned to England, after a triumphantly successful visit to Paris, 
I and my nurse formed a part of the impedimenta which accompanied 
him. He must have written, I suppose, to Mrs. Reichardt, telling 
her of his arrangements. At any rate, his first engagement, after his 
return, was to sing at a concert in the great northern town. It was 
one of the places which he most frequently visited, and where he was 
most popular. When he sang at Irkford he always stayed with the 
Reichardts. 

Elisabeth and he had known each other all their lives. Their 
ages were almost identical, and in their childhood her father and his 
father had been next-door neighbours and fast friends. Mr. 
Crompton, Elisabeth’s father, had been a surgeon in extensive 
practice; Mr. Arkwright had been by way of attempting to be a 
business man in the stock and sharebroking line, but with his heart 
in literature and the classics. At last his business had come to an 
end. By the interest of some friends he had received the post 
of which Felix had spoken to my mother, and had gone, with his 
boy, to the country. But the brothor-and-sister friendship between 
Felix and Lisa had never been broken off, not even when he went to 
London, and then to Italy, to see what he could do with his voice, 
and she, at nineteen, married Max Reichardt, the only son of a 
wealthy German merchant at Irkford. At the time I speak of, 
when he brought me with him from Paris, Elisabeth had been 
married five years. She was childless, and though devoted to her 
husband, her energies were great, and she had many outside 
interests to fill up ner time. The house was a resort of artists and 
musicians—of all who were to be found in that dingy manufacturing 
town. At twenty-four, Elisabeth was the same woman that she was 
at thirty-four—genial, gifted, enthusiastic; her passion for music 
only rivalled by her passion for humanity. Her husband, who 
adored her, delighted in furthering all her schemes for the improve- 
ment of mankind in general, and of the lower-class woman and 
child-kind of Irkford in particular. Elisabeth was very loyal to her 
sex ; not in any loud or obtrusive way, but deep down in her heart, 
in all her principles, in every action in which the question of 
womankind arose at all, she was their unflinching champion. 

Even at that time, and young as she was, she had a vast 
correspondence on all kinds of social and philanthropic subjects, and 
was hand in glove with the workers of that day, who at that day 
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were almost unanimously considered maniacs, amiable, doubtless, in 
intention, but often mischievous in action. Her good works, done 
for pure love, not for either glory or praise; her music, which was 
also a passion, and a real one, with her; her great heart, her 
quick and receptive if not always perfectly judicious mind, these 
were things as inseparable from the personality of Elisabeth 
Reichardt as motion is inseparable from the sea, or majesty from 
mountains, or beauty from trees and flowers. They were her 
beauty; they and the spirit which animated her and them gave 
loveliness of the highest kind to her homely-featured face, and made 
her what she was. 

Felix told me about her before we arrived there, describing a very 
good and very kind lady who would be very glad to see me. 

“ Will she love me?” I asked. My mother had so often told me 
with showering kisses, “I love thee, my darling, I love thee! ”—and 
I had ached after both the words and the kisses. Lisette was very 
kind, but she would not crumple my clean muslin frock by too 
demonstrative an embrace. 

“She will love you, little one—yes!” he assured me, quickly ; and 
put his arm round me, as if suddenly realising that perhaps I needed 
something of the kind. 

He had not deceived me. It will easily be understood that what 
Mr. Reichardt good-naturedly called Felix’s freak, commended 
itself seriously and with delight to his wife. With the greatest 
pleasure she gave herself up to the question, What is to become of 
the child? and involved Felix in endless consultations as to the best 
course to be pursued. It ended in his going away to London to 
fulfil an engagement, and leaving me to pay a long visit to his 
friend. But he often reappeared on the scenes, and I meantime led 
a very happy life—happy, in spite of the fact that I did not cease to 
miss my sweet mother. Nor did these people try to make me 
forget her. Though Felix never spoke of her to me, Elisabeth did ; 
she talked to me of her, took me on her knee and asked me questions 
about her, told me I must do this and that because my mother would 
have wished it; told me, too, beautiful things about mothers in 
heaven watching over their little children on earth, and loving them 
for being good. And Felix, who was sometimes present during 
these discourses, sat by and said nothing, but never contradicted her. 

I need not relate in detail what became of me, little waif and stray 
that I practically was. 1 know that I passed a happy childhood and 
young girlhood ; partly with Elisabeth, and a great deal of it in the 
quaint old house in a wood on the outskirts of the great Yorkshire 
town of Kirkfence, where Felix Arkwright’s father lived, and I 
believe it was a real joy to the old man to busy himself with the 
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education of Felix’s adopted child. At any rate, he did busy 
himself with it, and perhaps no child was ever better educated, in 
the real sense of the word—better trained to use the intelligence she 
had been born with—than was I, by this old-fashioned gentleman, 
with the somewhat timid manner, and deep innate goodness and 
purity of heart. 

Felix always said that though his father was utterly devoid of 
knowledge of the world ; though he had failed pitiably to accumulate 
money amongst the other money-makers ; though he was devoid of 
any ambition beyond the possession of certain (to him) priceless 
books, and free access to all the treasures of Lord Urmston’s library, 
yet that to know him was a liberal education. And I am sure it 
was. Chiefly with him I studied history, Latin and Greek, and the 
classics—the severest classics of English literature ; and ran about the 
woods, and galloped over the moors, and tore my frocks, and tanned 
my face and my hands, and learnt to despise the telling of lies and 
the pretending to be or to know what I was not, or did not know. 
There, too, also I learnt a somewhat old-fashioned code of silence 
and humility before my elders and my betters; the latter being 
included in the former always—learnt implicit obedience to my kind 
instructor, and was perfectly happy till, when I was fourteen years 
old, I was removed from Lanehead, and placed in London, under the 
charge of one Madame Prénat, a friend of both Elisabeth and 
Felix. Elisabeth meanwhile had become a widow, and her father- 
in-law, old Mr. Reichardt, had come to live with her. All her 
happy life was darkened for many months, clouded for years, by this 
loss, but with time the impulses of a naturally sane and healthy 
nature reasserted themselves. Much of the glory and the dream had 
departed, but Elisabeth did good and fiddled in the after days as in 
the former ones, and continued to be the fast friend, and the most 
trusted one, of Felix Arkwright, her old companion, who, after 
working hard for some years in obscurity and silence, literally awoke 
one morning and found himself famous, and from that hour stood in 
the very front rank of his profession. 

But this is wandering somewhat from the point. To Madame 
Prénat’s charge I was consigned, and well she did her duty by me. 
She was the English widow of a French professor of languages, who 
had had a high post in a well-known London college; and she added 
to her income and pleased her own love of giving instruction by 
taking a certain number of young girls under her charge, on the 
distinct understanding that she was to educate and form them on the 
principles which she considered good. I will not here enter into a 
description of those principles, and of what they practically led to. 
Suffice it to say that with many parents they would not have been 
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popular, since a good deal more attention was given by Madame to 
inner realities than to outside polish, though she had her views on 
the latter point, too. 

Elisabeth was very enthusiastic for her. Felix was perhaps not 
enthusiastic—perhaps he did not understand or care enough about it 
all to investigate the subject very deeply. But he believed in 
Elisabeth—in her heart and her head ; and if she believed in Madame 
Prénat—good! Such probably would have been his verdict on the 
matter. 

Three years passed, during which I studied hard and with eager 
avidity, under Madame Prénat’s auspices. She it was who discovered 
my one small talent, in the direction of philology, and especially in 
that of the ancient and Oriental languages; and she it was who 
fostered this talent, and caused me to discard the pursuit of many 
other things, usually considered component parts of a “ young lady’s” 
education. 

I was happy with Madame Prénat. I was happier still in the 
holidays, with Elisabeth, whose goodness to me never failed or 
changed; but I was in Paradise on the occasions, few and far 
between, always to be remembered, on which Elisabeth, Felix and 
myself were all staying together at his father’s house—once for a 
whole week this pleasure lasted. Who shall describe the high happi- 
ness, the unbroken harmony of those golden days? Not I—I felt it 
in every fibre of my being. I could not, either then or now, analyse 
it, and I have no wish to do so; but looking back upon those days, it 
seems tome that in them met together several things which are 
perhaps not often found so combined—friendship, relationship, 
protectorship, all good in themselves, and in this case unflawed by 
any alloy of jealousy, distrust, or littleness of any kind. Says the 
poet of comradeship and democracy— 


“The wonder is always and always how there can be a mean man or 
an infidel.” 


And for those who should lead the life that was mine in those days, 
the wonder might well be perennial. 

The cne cross in my lot, if cross it could be called, was that M. 
Félix, as I had the habit of calling him still, never would, if he could 
help himself, allow me to go and hear him sing in public. I 
wondered why, then. I know now. I learned it by degrees. I 
knew the privilege to be mine which most people would have given a 
great deal to possess; I could hear him sing specially for me, or for 
his own immediate circle, almost as often as I pleased. And I valued 
this privilege highly; but that which I so delighted in—to see him 
the hero of the wildest applause and enthusiasm at great concerts or 
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festivals, be generally suceeeded in preventing, nor would he ever 
give any reasons for this prohibition—to me, at any rate. 

“ Ah, M. Félix, may I not go and hear you sing to-night?” 

“No, Ines. Ill sing for you at home, if you like. Never mind 
the concert.” 

“ But why—but i 

“Because, my sweet child, I don’t choose it,” was all I ever got by 

way of a reason; and though it was always said with a smile and a 
kindly look, I knew perfectly well that it was final. I might, and 
did comment upon it frequently, and probably very impertinently. 
The impertinence never disturbed Felix, though it might sometimes 
amuse him; nor did the comments, except on one or two very rare 
occasions, chiefly through Elisabeth’s interference, ever gain me the 
privilege I longed for. Through her agency I once or twice knew 
him to break this rule, and let her take me to some concert or 
oratorio at which he might be singing. I only dimly knew that he 
sang in opera also; at that time I had not, to tell the truth, a very 
clear idea what opera was—I never heard Felix in one; and it was 
only afterwards that I found he was not particularly devoted to that 
branch of his profession. I discovered it by accident once, over- 
hearing some one say he had heard him singing in a certain opera, 
and what a pity it was, that with his voice, he should be, as an actor, 
a mere stick. Speechless with indignation I looked up at Elisabeth, 
who was with me, and who had also overheard this candid expression 
of opinion. She laughed immoderately and took an early opportunity 
of relating the incident to him, I being present. He laughed too, 
and shrugged his shoulders. Then, seeing my face, red with anger, 
he laughed again, and observed that I seemed to regard it as a 
personal insult. 

“They might not think it perfect, but they had no need to say—a 
stick !” I burst forth. 

At which Felix and Elisabeth both laughed again, and he, speaking 
more gently, told me— 

“When people have things to do that they particularly hate, my 
child, they may succeed in getting through them by force of will; 
but—especially in the regions of the fine arts—they are not likely 
to be as graceful or agreeable in their performances as those who 
do the same thing con amore. Your unknown friends were quite 
right in their remarks, whatever your sage head may think on the 
subject.” 

I was silenced, but far from convinced. I pondered the subject, 
and wondered why, if he hated this thing, he did it. It must be, I 
decided, because the music was so glorious, and he loved it so, that in 

it he forgot what he called the mummery pertaining to it all; perhaps 
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there was a grain of truth in this assumption—I was very young, 
very ignorant and high-flown in my ideas, and it never for a moment 
occurred to me that my hero undertook this distasteful part of his 
career in order to secure the large sums of money which he could so 
easily gain by it; no, I only wished he would let me see him in his 
capacity of “stick”; but that wish was never gratified. 

Thus, happily, easily, gladly, my life progressed, till now in this 
October, just after I had passed my seventeenth birthday, and when 
I had been reminding myself, with a feeling of wonder, that it was 
nearly three months since I had seen either Elisabeth or M. Félix, I 
one morning got a note from him, dated from a London hotel :— 


“ Dear Ives, 

If Madame Prénat will allow it, and if you can be ready for 
the 3°30 N.W. train to Irkford, this afternoon—do not deceive your- 
self into thinking I mean to-morrow—I mean to-day as ever is—if 
this can be managed, and you will have your things on, and your 
traps packed up ready for about two weeks’ absence from town, I will 
call for you in a cab at about three o’clock. If Madame will spare 
me three minutes of her precious time, I will explain to her the 
reason of this short notice. We go to Mrs. Reichardt’s, and I have 
wired to her that you are coming with me. 

** Yours ever, 
“ Fevix ARKWRIGHT.” 


“Oh, Madame Prénat!” cried I, rushing to her, with this docu- 
ment in my hand; “you will not object, will you? A whole 
fortnight! What can be going to happen? And to Mrs. Reich- 
ardt’s! Oh, is it not too, too blissful ? ” 

Madame took the note, read it, and smiled her slow expanding 
smile, then looked at me over her spectacles without speaking. I 
was quivering with impatience and excitement. 

“Tt is a serious break in the middle of term,” she observed. 
“Tt is like a man—a poor, ignorant, single man, to forget all such 
things, and think October as good a time as August for a holiday.” 

“ Ah, Madame; but if he wishes it a 

“True, if he wishes it,” she repeated; “and if you also wish it. 
Suppose it were something very disagreeable to you that your 
guardian wished F 

“TI should do it, of course,” I replied, stoutly, but feeling the 
suspense terrible. I was silly enough to think that she might oppose 
the scheme, and that Felix might submit to her opposition. ‘“ He 
must have some reason for it,” I went on, urgently ; “he knows all 
about the terms and things—he does, really.” 

The smile became grimmer. 
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“The poor dear man! He thinks he does, I dare’say ; he tells you 
so, but we must not accept every word from him aw pied de la lettre. 
He has many things in his head,” she nodded. 

“ He must have a reason,” I reiterated stupidly. 

“ Assuredly,” she admitted. ‘The reason appears to me quite 
obvious—in fact, not to be mistaken.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” I asked, at a loss. 

* Ah, you will not study the newspapers as I bid you,” she said, 
laughing ; “ consequently you must suffer from ignorance, and, as it 
is nearly twelve, and Mr. Arkwright is to be here at three, the 
sooner you go and prepare for your departure, the better.” 

I forgot the awe which tempered my warm affection for Madame 
Prénat. I threw my arms round her neck, gave her one hug and 
one kiss, and flew upstairs to my room. I had no time, in the 
agonies of deciding what to take, and what to leave, to go into the 
question “ What can the reason be which appears so obvious to 
Madame Prénat? The newspapers—what of the newspapers?” 
Well, I had no leisure to think about it. My object was to be ready 
at three o'clock, when Felix should call for me. 

And naturally, at three o’clock, I was quite ready ; inwardly in a 
state of the greatest agitation; outwardly calm and well-behaved, as 
I sat in Madame’s private sitting-room, in her presence, and waited 
for the expected ring. The ring, when it came, was inaudible in that 
room. Just as I was beginning to have sickening qualms as to the 
possible advent of a telegram from Felix, to say he was prevented 
from coming, the waiting-maid threw open the door, and announced 
him. I sprang up, and started towards him, as usual. What was it 
that arose between us, in one brief instant, between the time of 
my rising from my chair, and the meeting of our hands? What 
paralysed my tongue, and utterly quenched my usual voluble joy on 
such occasions? I did not know; but felt a strange constraint. 1 
left my hand in his, and looked up at him, silently. He, however, 
was not afflicted with any such sudden dumbness. 

‘Ready, quite ready, I see,” he said, with a laugh, and stooped, 
and touched my forehead lightly with his lips—as he had always done. 

‘You look well, child,” he said; and then, leaving me to one side, 
passed rapidly on, to greet Madame Prénat, and I realised that I 
ought in any case to have waited till he had done so. 

T hope this is not against all your rules and regulations, Madame 
Prénat,” he said, smiling, and trying to look as if he considered it a 
serious matter. ‘“ At any rate I see you have consented, whatever you 
may think of the irregularity. Mrs. Reichardt wrote and told me it 
was all wrong; but, you see, one can’t alter the time of the Festival, 

even for such an important person as this,” and he looked at me. 
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“That is understood. I was sure it was the Festival,” said she, 
with dignity and affability combined. 

“ Festival !” I echoed—* what festival ? ” 

“Doesn’t she know?” said Felix, opening his eyes, and laughing 
again. ‘‘ How very amusing! Evidently, Ines, you do not take 
that interest in my proceedings which might reasonably be expected 
from you.” 

“But what festival? I’m very stupid; but what festival is it?” 
I demanded again. An idea had arisen in my mind as to the 
meaning of all this—an idea so laden with promise of delight and 
enjoyment that the contemplation of it quite overpowered me. 

“T told her she ought to study the newspapers,” said Madame. 
And then, in a kindly tone, “The musical Festival at Kirkfence, 
child; the great triennial Festival. Surely you must have seen the 
announcements, for weeks past, and that Mr. Arkwright is to sing 
there.” 

“The Kirkfence Festival! And—are we—I thought you said we 
were going to Mrs. Reichardt’s ?” 

“So we are—to-day,” he said. “I have to sing at Irkford 
to-morrow. On Friday I have to sing at a town near there; and on 
Monday we all go together to my father’s, and stay over the 
Festival.” 

“And am I—going—too?” I asked, in solemn, awestruck 
tones. 

“ You—are—going—too,” he said, with a low bow, and an 
imitation of my dramatic tones. ‘‘ Unless you very much object,” he 
added, more briskly. 

I sat down again, and clasped my hands, and looked at them. 
They were both smiling—generous, delightful smiles of goodwill and 
kindness. 

‘She does not seem altogether to take to the idea,” said Felix. 

“Tt is too much—too much happiness!” I said gravely. “ But I 
shall get accustomed to it. I am ready, M. Félix.” 

“Yes, it is high time we were going,” he assented. You will 
pardon the abruptness of the summons, Madame? I would really 
have called, if I could, to explain.” 

She waved her hand graciously. 

“You have been very considerate, hitherto, in not interrupting 
her studies,” she said indulgently, and with the manner of one who, 
while judging from a very lofty standard, is still anxious to give 
credit where credit is due. “Iam not sorry for Ines to have the 
break. It will do her no harm, nor will the change to the bracing 
air of her North be bad for her.” 

He had been gradually retreating towards the door, and now again 
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said we had only just time to catch the train; shook hands with 
Madame Prénat, and went towards the stairs. 

I bestowed one more embrace upon Madame, who kissed me with 
unwonted demonstration of affection, and hastily whispered in 
my ear— 

“ All pleasure to you, dear child, but don’t let your excitement get 
the better of you so. You look quite pale now. After all, a musical 
festival is—a musical festival—and nothing else.” 

“And nothing else—that’s just it,” I replied, as I rushed down- 
stairs and to the door, where I found the cab waiting, and Felix 
standing by, looking impatient. 

“ Euston Square—as quick as you can go!” he told the man; 
and I felt that I had fairly begun my unexpected holiday. 


Cuapter III. 
WITH LISA. 


THaT was indeed a most delightful journey—that four hours and a 
half in the train from London to Irkford. To my great relief, the 
strange, paralyzing sensation which I had felt on first meeting 
M. Félix did not return. Why I should have had even a momentary 
feeling that he was in some way changed, [ could not tell. It was 
ridiculous, and unaccountable, I soon told myself. Here he was, 
exactly the same as ever, in the best of spirits, as I soon became 
myself, so that we laughed a great deal at all kinds of small and 
trivial incidents on the way, or at the most feeble kind of jokes or 
remarks of our own or of one another’s. The newspapers and 
picture papers which he had bountifully provided remained unread. 
If he had feared that we should need them to while away the time, 
through lack of matter about which to converse, he had evidently 
been mistaken. We talked without ceasing—or rather I did, 
principally—during the entire journey. My spirits had risen 
immensely. My confidence in him was quite restored—or perhaps 
I should say my confidence in myself—the conviction that it was all 
right—that he was not bored with me or my school-girl platitudes 
and experiences, but appeared, on the contrary, to be deeply 
interested in what I had to tell him about my career at Madame 
Prénat’s. In fact, he put a good many shrewd questions to me— 
questions which, if I had not been really filled with a single- 
hearted enthusiasm for my studies, I might have found somewhat 
embarrassing. 

“ After all,” said I, at last, winding up a prolonged account of my 
doings, “ I enjoy the Sanskrit and Professor Willoughby’s lessons 
the most.” 
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He looked at me with a curious expression. 

“Tt seems an odd taste,” he observed. 

“Why, do you object to it?” I asked, suddenly sitting up again, 
and looking at him with some apprehension. 

“Object! Not in the least, if you enjoy it.” 

“Oh, I do. And Mr. Arkwright—your father, you know,” I 
added, with some embarrassment—“ I began Greek with him—I did 
« good deal of Greek with him. I liked it better than anything else 
that we did. And he said I had some aptitude—some ‘scholarly 
capacity,’ that was what he called it. So, as I liked these languages 
so much, and Madame Prénat examined me in all I had learnt, 
to see ‘ 

“Oh, it’s quite right, Ines,” he assured me kindly. “I know 
Madame Prénat is like that; that she has a wonderful gift for 
finding out people’s best mental capacities—so Mrs. Reichardt says, 
and I believe her. And of course it is good for the best faculties of 
the mind to be trained. Go on with it all, as hard as you like. We 
shall be having you a learned young college donna, if there can be 
such a thing. It isa little beyond me, that’s all. Things of that 
kind always were.” 

“ Monsieur Félix! Beyond you!” I repeated, in solemn incredulity 
and indignation. 

He nodded. 

“ Yes, exactly—beyond me. So my poor father discovered, and 
shook his head sorrowfully over it. I remember his telling me, when 
at last he had made up his mind to it, and found that I had a voice 
to sing with, but no powers for Greek and mathematies—no senior 
wrangler capacities—that God had given and God took away. If it 
had pleased Him to endow me with only a lower gift, it was not for 
us to complain, but to make the most of what had been bestowed. 
And he was right.” 

Felix looked straight at me as he gave me this information, and I 
could not in the least discover whether he was speaking seriously or 
sarcastically. I held my peace and wished I had not said anything 
about my own supposed “ capacity ” for philology in general, and the 
Oriental tongues in particular. 

“I know it was the greatest comfort to him, to try his hand on 
your education,” he went on. “He found a congenial soil in which 
to plant the seeds of his own great learning—because, you know, he is 
very learned. I don’t suppose you will find it all holiday at Lane- 
head. He will want to see how you have been going on, and to hear 
what you are going to do.” 

“T will tell him everything he wants to know. I wish I could 
ever do him credit,” said I, from my inmost heart. But I did not 
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feel quite so buoyant as before. That little remark of Felix’s, to the 
effect that these, my favourite studies, were a “little beyond him,” 
oppressed and afflicted me to a certain extent. There was a little 
silence, during which I reflected deeply on this and kindred topics, 
and then summoned up courage to ask— 

“ You say you don’t mind my going on with these things. But 
suppose I worked very hard at them, and got really to understand 
something about them—would you then call me a blue-stocking, and 
think me a horrid prig ?” 

At first he looked amused, apparently on the verge of laughing. 
Then, seeing my intensely earnest expression and anxious suspense, 
his look changed. 

“My dear child,” said he, kindly, “calling you a blue-stocking 
<ould do you no harm. And prigs are like poets, born, not made. 
No Sanskrit and no Greek could make you into a prig, and no 
ignorance of those things could prevent you from being one if you 
had the makings of one in you. But you are not a prig—you won't 
be a prig, ever. We will not think about it.” 

“T am glad you say so,” said I, and there was another pause. 
His observations had given me comfort as regarded the prig and 
blue-stocking question. There was, however, another matter about 
which I was anxious to be enlightened. 

“ You are, then, going to sing at Kirkfence?” I asked. 

““T am, Mademoiselle.” 

“Every day ? ” 

“ Every day ; generally twice a day.” 

“ And is Mrs. Reichardt going to all the concerts? But of course 
she is.” 

“Yes, of course. Can you imagine her staying away from one, 
unless she were too ill to move?” 

He smiled blandly at me—would not help me out—perhaps did 
not understand that I wanted helping out. 

“You will never let me go anywhere where you are singing,” f 
said, feeling a little afraid of coming to the point. “So I suppose I 
shall stay at Lanehead with Mr. Arkwright.” 

“T fully expect that Mr. Arkwright will himself indulge in the 
dissipation of several concerts—especially those at which I may dis- 
tinguish myself. But of course you can stay at Lanehead if you 
like.” 

“You know what I mean,” I exclaimed almost sharply. “Are 
you going to let me go to any of the concerts, or not?” 

My dignity was offended. I wished to look majestic; I do not 
know what I looked, but I felt as if I should burst into tears very 
soon. Felix, on the contrary, appeared greatly amused. 
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“Why do you offer one a premium to tease you as much as 
possible?” he asked, laughing. “ But I will explain, honour bright. 
A great musical festival is not the same thing as either an ordinary 
concert or an opera. I wanted to give you a holiday, and some 
pleasure, if I could. I consulted Lisa, and she solemnly assured me 
that nothing would so effectually secure both for you, as taking you to 
the festival, as you have a curious wish to hear me sing—in public. 
So I thought that this time you should, if you like and wish it, go to 
all the concerts.” 

I sat and gazed at him. 

“To all—all the concerts? After I’ve so often teased you to let 
me go, when you said no... oh, you are good!” I said, quite 
brokenly, and turned aside and looked out of the window. What a 
happy girl I was! Then I furtively drew out my handkerchief to 
wipe away a tear of joy, and was somewhat relieved to find that he 
was standing up, and with his back towards me, was taking our 
small packages from the netting; for we were now travelling 
swiftly through the smoke of Irkford, though it was too dark to see 
anything save masses of great buildings, and lines of twinkling 
street-lamps far below. 

“There!” he observed, as he laid the things down on the seat, and 
could not avoid catching my eye. 

“What a little goose she is!” he said, gently. And then, “ Your 
gratitude is extravagant, my child. You must not make so much 
of it.” 

I made no reply. I had my own views on the subject. There 
was no more conversation. The train glided swiftly into one of the 
great Irkford stations, and then half-an-hour’s drive brought us, just 
after eight o’clock, to Elisabeth’s pleasant old house situated in one of 
the nearer suburbs of the town. 

That night I dreamed wildly of Sanskrit and Greek, Budha and 
music, and awoke in the morning with the conviction that I was a 
thoroughly lucky and enviable girl. 

And this conviction only grew stronger as the delightful days flew 
by. We had gone to Irkford on a Wednesday. On the Thursday 
there was the ‘ Faust’ concert, at which I was present, in spite of 
some objections urged by M. Félix. Elisabeth combated them by an 
application of the adage “In for a penny, in for a pound,” and I 
maintained a discreet silence, only too glad to have the chance of 
going, and not wishing to spoil it by any ill-timed interference on my 
own part. 

On the Friday he sang again at a concert in a neighbouring town. 
Elisabeth and I were left to our own devices, and I had the bliss of 
hearing full particulars of the plans for our enjoyment at Kirkfence 
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during the Festival week. So perfect and delightful did these arrange- 
menis appear to me, that I could only draw deep sighs of profound 
satisfaction as one detail after another of them was unfolded to me. 

I was sitting on a stool at Elisabeth’s feet, with my hands clasped 
round my knees, and I remarked after a silence— 

“TJ don’t think there is any one living in the world now, happier 
thanIam. To have a fortnight’s holiday—to go to the Festival at 
Kirkfence—the musical Festival—to hear such things as Monsieur 
Félix told me were going to be performed there, and e 

“ But, Ines,” she interposed, quietly but suddenly, “I don’t quite 
understand. You don’t care for music to that extent?” 

“T love music,” said I. “It’s like nothing else, to me. But you 
mean, I cannot express myself in it. No—thatis true. I cannot, 
and it often makes me sad when I realise it.” 

“T did not mean that,” she pursued, in the same quiet, conversa- 
tional tone. ‘ What I mean is, that there are other things you take 
more delight in, as things. You say you love music. But can you 
imagine yourself attacking the difficulties of music, and grappling 
with them, resolved to overcome them for sheer love of the thing, as 
you do the difficulties in your philological studies—your Sanskrit and 
Arabic roots, your Parsi grammars, and all the rest of them ? 
Because of course Madame Prénat keeps us acquainted with your 
progress, and she speaks very highly of your capacity for languages. 
You love these difficulties—they are pleasant to you—as my violin 
difficulties were to me when I was practising six hours a day, or 
more.” 

“No,” said I, “you are quite right—as usual. I could spend the 
whole day over those things—those roots and grammars, and my 
beloved Max Miiller—the more difficult it is, the more I love to grub 
it out, and get to understand it, whether it will or not. But it is 
quite true. When I was studying music for a time, because I thought 
he would hate anybody who didn’t understand it, my head ached, 
and my heart too; and after a couple of hours of it I felt tired to 
death, simply. How thankful I was one night, when he had been 
dining at Madame Prénat’s, and she insisted on my playing after 
dinner. I think she must have told him all about it, for when I had 
done, she asked him if he did not think I had progressed nicely ; and 
he gave a peculiar look, and said, ‘ Well, Ines, I am sure you have 
done your best ; but if I were you, I wouldn’t bother with the piano 
any more.’ I could hardly believe it; and then he said that without 
any music at all I should be perfectly satisfactory, but with a small 
quantity of very bad music, I should be dreadful. And he said I 


never need touch another note, so far as he was concerned. Yes, I 
was thankful.” 
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“Exactly. Then why this extravagant delight at the prospect of 
nearly a week of nothing but music ?—because, you know, we shall 
hear of very little else at Kirkfence. You won’t have much chance 
for your linguistic studies, except perhaps a few hours with Mr. 
Arkwright.” 

“It isn’t only the music,” I told her, “though that is a great 
deal. Though I cannot play, and cannot sing, and could not tell when 
an orchestra made mistakes—unless they were very bad—and though 
I know nothing about lights and shades, and all that technical stuff, 
you know, yet those great compositions make me feel as nothing else 
can—oh, they are glorious! But the chief thing, the greatest thing, 
is that I am with you and Monsieur Félix; you are both so happy 
in these things, and then I am the same.” 

“You are happy with both, or with either ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Equally happy?” she asked me. She was lying back in a low 
easy chair, and I held one of her hands in mine. She had the most 
perfectly beautiful hands and wrists I ever saw. I made no reply 
to her question. “ Equally happy?” she asked again. 

“Don’t ask me questions.” 

“Yes; that question I shall ask. I ask it again, and you 
must answer it, Ines, my child. Answer it before I tell you why 
I ask it.” 

“Well, then, I must tell you the truth. No, I’m not equally 
happy with either of you. I love to be near you—I do love you” —I 
squeezed her hand; “ but I’m happiest of all where he is.” 

“ Why, I wonder ?” 

“Why? I suppose I could give reasons; but I don’t know that 
they would be the true ones.” 

“You queer child; what do you mean ?” 

“T mean, there is every reason why I should love him better than 
any one else. And yet, that is not why Ido love him so much, though 
I love him for that g 

“ You are getting involved,” said she, as quietly as if we had been 
engaged in discussing the relative merits of different kinds of bonnet 
trimmings—as quietly as if she had not known that we -were on 
dangerous ground. 

“Not in my own mind. I am quite clear and decided. You gave 
the reason in that little German song you sang the other day— 





‘Und sprich, woher ist Liebe ? 
Sie kommt, und sie ist da!’ 


I don’t know. I only know that it isso. He has been so good to 
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me that I would die for him in a minute, and yet—I believe I would 
die for him if he had not been so good to me.” 

“Oh, dear! we are getting quite too subtle in our distinctions,” 
said Elisabeth, suddenly. ‘“ We'll turn to something more common- 
place. And yet, Ines,” she went on quickly, “ you are right, quite 
right, to feel happier with Felix than with any one else. I don’t 
want to dispute that. I didn’t want to make you say you cared as 
much for me as for him. I’m glad your heart is in the right place. 
But, darling, you must never talk about these things so openly, to any 
one but me—do you understand?” She passed her hand over my 
head. I smiled as I took possession of it. 

“T never wish to speak to any one but you of them,” said I. And 
then her generous words seemed to sound again in my ears—“ I didn’t 
want to make you say you cared as much for me as for him,” and 
the feeling which then rushed over my heart sent a sob to my throat. 

“Elisabeth!” I cried, kneeling at her knee, and eagerly looking 
up into her face, ‘what I cannot understand is why J should be 
loved by two such people as you and Monsieur Félix, or cared for by 
you. What am I, to deserve it? I know you love me. You often 
say so—your goodness shows it. I suppose men don’t go about 
saying they love people—like me; but he would not be so good to 
me, and give time, jis time, and thought and care, to my stupid 
affairs, if he didn’t care for me a little bit. Andwhy? It frightens 
me sometimes, when I think of it, and feel that I can do nothing, 
nothing for it, except stand still and take it all.” 

“Oh, you can, Ines! You can go on loving us both. It all helps 
to make life sweet—love does, of any kind. Perhaps you are doing 
more than you know—certainly for me—perbaps even for him, by 
just being what you are... And now, we have talked sentiment 
enough. I will ring for lights. I have ever so many letters to 
write before post-time.” 

Felix returned very late that night from the neighbouring town at 
which he had been singing, and I did not see him again until the 
following morning, when he came down late for breakfast, hoping we 
had not fogotten that we were to spend a happy day in the country. 

“We have not forgotten,” said Elisabeth. ‘ What sort of a 
concert had you, last night ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, looking very cross. 

“T detest that sort of thing,” he said. “I did what I had to do, 
got away as quickly as I could, and put the whole thing out of my 
mind as speedily as possible. A lot of dressed-up, vulgar people, 
who don’t care two pins for the music, and don’t understand a note of 
it, but who have more money than they know what to do with, end 
who go, because your humble servant is the fashion, and they have to 
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pay a high price for their tickets. I didn’t see one responsive face in 
the whole crew.” 


“ Wretches!” I exclaimed, emphatically. 

Elisabeth laughed gently. 

“Poor Felix!” said she. “Come, Ines, we must get ready to go 
and see this wonderful young man and his fiddle.” 

How we went to Moor Isles ; what we saw and did and heard there, 
has already been related. Except asa pleasant day, spent with my 
two dearest friends, and as an occasion on which I heard Felix sing, 
as I loved to hear him—at his best—the visit did not make very much 
impression on my mind, though, afterwards, I got into the habit of 
dating a good many things as having happened before, or after, 
“that day at Moor Isles.” I pass on to what followed. 
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Horace Walpole and Madame du Deffand, 


Fammi1ar as is the name of Madame du Deffand to all readers of 
Walpole’s life and letters, it is hardly too much to say that 
beyond the fact of her association with one of the many literary 
and social coteries which existed in Paris during last century, 
and over which, in the words of Voltaire, “some woman always 
presided, who, in the decline of her beauty revealed the dawn of 
her intellect,” little enough is generally known concerning her, 
and yet her house was for fifty years the resort of everything 
brilliant in Paris, and her life was intimately associated with one 
of the most remarkable periods of French history. ‘ Born,” says 
M. Lescare, “in the reign of Louis XIV., and by virtue of a 
privilege of longevity which she shared with Voltaire and the 
Marshal Richelieu, dying under Louis XVI. at the moment when 
the curtain is beginning to rise on the scene of the Revolution, 
Madame du Defiand is—along with Voltaire for ideas, with 
iichelieu for manners—one of the most complete representatives 
of the eighteenth century, one of the most perfect moral and 
literary types, one of the most indispensable and agreeable 
witnesses to be heard.” Madame du Deffand had long presided 
over a salon when Walpole became acquainted with her. During 
the summer of 1765 he had been prostrated by illness, which 
confined him to the house for several weeks, and on his recovery, 
about the middle of September, went to Paris, where he remained 
until the spring of the following year. It was on the occasion of 
this visit that he was first presented to the brilliant Marie de 
Vichy-Chamrond, Marquise du Deffand. He was indebted for his 
introduction to George Selwyn, who passed much of his time in 
Paris, spoke French to perfection, and served as a connecting link 
between the best English and French society, at a time when the 
inhabitants of perfidious Albion were regarded as a race whose 
habits had undergone little change since the days of Julius 
Cesar ; he also it was, we may remark in passing, who introduced 
Gibbon, author of the luminous or voluminous history, to the rival 
salon of Madame de Geoffrin, who succeeded to the coterie which 
was erewhile wont to assemble round the accomplished Madame 
de Tencin, mother of the mathematician D’Alembert. On Wal- 
pole’s return to England in April 1766, he commenced a weekly 
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correspondence, which was maintained throughout the lady’s life, 
with Madame du Deffand, and his visits to the French capital 
were repeated every alternate summer down to that of 1771, and 
we find him there again in 1775. The acquaintance commenced 
on the gentleman’s side at fifty, on that of the lady at seventy or 
upwards ; but she never beheld him, for when the Marquise du 
Deffand first met Walpole, she had been totally blind for several 
years, the eyes which the patriarch of Ferney had admired as 
“bien brillans et bien beaux,” were closed ; perhaps, said the arch 
flatterer, ‘because one is punished through the members with 
which one has sinned.” Her appearance, however, when Walpole 
first saw her, must have been singularly interesting. Even 
vanished vision could do little to detract from the charm of a 
countenance in which beauty and regularity of feature were the 
predominant characteristic, and her complexion retained its 
marvellous freshness and delicacy almost to the very last. Her 
favourite attire was a black velvet hood, with deep rows of lace 
round the face, drawn together by a bow of ribbon beneath the 
chin; while but half-concealed by an upper garment, also of black 
velvet, she wore a white dress set off by full lace ruffles, which 
reached almost to the elbow. Such was her appearance; her 
character is less easy to describe. La Harpe says of her “ qu’ il 
était difficile d'avoir moins de sensibilité et plus degoisme.” She 
could never bring herself to love anything ; struck by the fond- 
ness of Madame de Genlis for a young English girl whom she 
was bringing up, the Marquise one day remarked to her, “ Then 
you love that child very dearly?” ‘Yes, Madame.” “ That is 
very fortunate,” was the reply, “ for Inever could love anything.” 
Constantly persecuted by ennui, incapacity for affection led to 
ceaseless craving after excitement. Cold rather than vicious, her 
attachments were scarcely of a kind likely to interfere seriously 
with her peace of mind, and the story is well known how she 
supped in witty society the very evening when one of her dearest 
friends was removed from her by the hand of death. When the 
company condoled with her on her loss, she replied, “ Hélas! il 
est mort ce soir 4 six heures, sans cela, vous ne me verriez pas ici;” 
and La Harpe, who was present when the scene took place, assures 
us “et elle soupa comme a son ordinaire, c’est 4 dire fort bien, car 
elle était tres gourmande.” 

Heavily stricken and patient under calamity, she was not 
resigned, for she lacked faith. While still a child, she was, one 
day, found preaching irreligion to her little comrades in the 
Convent of Madeleine de Traisnel, at Paris, where she was brought 
up, and though the Abbess called in a physician to minister to a 
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mind diseased, no less powerful than Massillon, he did but listen 
to her reasoning, pronounce her charming, and go his way 
prescribing the somewhat homeopathic remedy of a “ five-sous 
catechism.” In short, as she assured Walpole, the austere prelate 
quitted her, rather enamoured of her beauty and talents than 
shocked at her youthful heresy. Ultimately she became a noted 
bel esprit, though ever regretting the imperfections of a convent 
education, and her ignorance of every language save her own; 
but, said Walpole— 


“ Her penetration, her strength of mind, her ready comprehension, her 
natural faculty of judgment, her understanding, the simplicity of her 
language, and her thorough contempt of everything false or affected, her 
great knowledge of the world, her intimacy with most of the distinguished 
men of the time, were qualities which put her on a par with those cele- 
brated sons of genius.” 


When Walpole and the Marquise met, then, there was twenty 
years’ difference of age, and that on the wrong side, between them, 
the lady had long passed the epoch of gallantry and had as long 
been established as a bel esprit. 

She had no more notion of attaching Walpole to her as a lover 
than she had of the possibility of any one suspecting her of such 
an intention; and yet, though verging on the old bachelor, the 
virtuoso of Strawberry Hill was morbidly sensitive to ridicule, 
afraid of being laughed at for a liaison with a blind old woman, 
and ever haunted by dread lest this latest passion should make 
him the laughing-stock of Paris. Perhaps, however, the previous 
career of the Marquise might have been such as to inspire him 
with fear. Let us glance awhile at her antecedents. She was 
born of noble family in Burgundy in 1697, the year subsequent 
to the death of Madame de Sévigné. Writing to Walpole on 
Christmas Day 1777, she tells him that it was her birthday: “I 
should never have believed,” she continues, “that I should see 
the year 1777. What use have I made of so many years? it is 
pitiable. What have I acquired? what have I preserved?” She 
was then eighty. Left an orphan at an early age, she was edu- 
cated, as we have seen, at a convent in Paris, and her marriage 
did not take place until she was twenty-one. In accordance with 
the prevailing fashion, it was a mariage de convenance, and on 
2nd August, 1718, she gave her hand to the Marquis du Deffand 
who was some years her senior, and colonel of a regiment of 
dragoons. When Madame du Deffand emerged from the re- 
straints of the cloister, and embarked on the world of Paris, the 
tone of society was about at its worst. Louis XIV., at the age of 
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eighty-seven, had just passed away, and the gloom which so long 
had hung over the court, as well as over the mind and manners of 
France, was succeeded with the rapidity and completeness of a 
shifted scene in a pantomime, by the profligacy and irreligion of 
the era of the Duke of Orleans. It was said, indeed, that there 
were only three women of the Marquise’s condition, belonging to 
the court circle, who lived respectably with their husbands, who 
were defined in the fashionable language of the day as une espice 
de parapluie social. “ Ennui,”’ confessed Madame du Deffand, 
“had been and ever would be, the cause of all her faults;” thus 
incurably touched by tedium vite, what marvel that she too 
followed the multitude, and quickly wearied of a spouse who 
proved himself a weak and tiresome companion, and yielded to 
the opinions current in the society of the day, that those united 
from considerations of a pecuniary nature had a right after 
marriage, to form a choice such as the restrictions of the single 
state precluded. It is indeed true that a subsequent effort at 
reconciliation between the parted pair was made, but the 
reunion was but for a very brief period, and rumour—pointing 
among others, to the Regent himself, as one of her adorers—indi- 
cated that the views of the much admired Marquise touching 
conjugal duty, had undergone little, if any modification. It has 
even been said* that on one occasion she was present with five 
other ladies, including the well-known Marquise du Chitelet— 
the “divine Emilie,” the ‘‘ Venus-Newton” of Voltaire—at a 
supper whose orgies most resembled those of Tiberius in the 
Island of Capri; the servants were sent away, and the ladies 
remained at table till 5 a.m., when they re-entered their carriages 
and returned home. In 1742 we find her in the small house in 
the Rue de Beaune, in which, “ stifled with roses” by the Parisian 
public, Voltaire some thirty-six years later closed his life; and 
about the year 1750, her husband, the Marquise du Deffand died. 
Her income being now reduced to something like £1,200 a year, 
the Marquise established herself in the profane part of the Con- 
vent of St. Joseph, Rue St. Dominique, in apartments formerly 
occupied by Madame de Montespan, to which a private entrance 
was provided, and with which the palmy days of her salon are 
indissolubly associated. Here, as it has been said, for the first 
time in France, the aristocracy of birth mixed freely with men of 
light and leading in the world of letters, and though the more 
general character of the conversation which prevailed in these 





* «Voltaire et Madame du Chatelet; Révélations d’un Serviteur,’ Paris, 
1863, p. 18. 
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assemblies partook of a light glancing tone, it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that this was, by any means, the result of a lack 
of knowledge or ability to handle graver topics. The letters of 
Junius, of which the first appeared lst January, 1769, excited 
almost as much attention in France as they did in England. 
“On parle ici beaucoup de votre écrit de Junius,” writes Madame 
du Deffand to Walpole; and Lord Bath in writing to her, 
describes the astonishment with which, when the conversation in 
her salon one day turned upon the history of England, he was 
made aware that the persons composing the company knew at 
least as much about the subject as hedid. But of the threatening 
aspect of the political horizon, of the lowering clouds which 
heralded the approach of the revolutionary tempest, of these 
signs of the times, they could discern no trace, though Walpole 
writing from Paris as early as 19th October, 1765, exhibited 
greater prescience. “Here,” says he “they have no time to 
laugh; there is God and the King to be pulled down first, and 
men and women, one and all, are devoutly employed in the 
demolition.” 

Solitude being worse to her than death, a companion was sought 
for ; and accordingly in May 1754, Madame du Duffand was joined 
by Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, a young lady twenty-two years 
of age, possessed of such claims to beauty as had not been im- 
paired by small-pox, and powers of conversation, little, if at all, 
inferior to those of the Marquise herself. Born at Lyons in 
1732, the illegitimate child of a Madame D’Albon, whose 
daughter, by her husband, was married to Madame du Deffand’s 
brother, M. de Vichy, Madame de Vichy allowed her unfortunate 
sister to live with her, as governess, her parents having only 
settled twelve pounds a year upon her. Constant ill-usage in 
this family made her by no means unwilling to accept the offers 
of Madame du Deffand ; the moderate sum of sixteen pounds a 
year was to be allowed her ; and in 1754 she went to live with her 
new patroness—l’aveugle clairvoyante as Voltaire called her—as 
companion. Prior to her reception into the establishment in the 
Rue St. Dominique, the young lady—ma reine, as the Marquise 
at this period was wont to style her in her letters—received the 
most ample warnings touching certain points of conduct; she 
was above all, to exhibit perfect openness and sincerity, and to 
avoid the remotest suspicion of finesse or artifice. Instead of 
giving dinners like Madame Geoffrin every Wednesday, it was 
the custom at the Convent to give sotrées, commencing at six 
o'clock, occasionally followed by supper; suppers, in the words 
of Madame du Deffand, being “one of the four ends (fins) of 
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man.” As night and day were alike indifferent to the blind 
Marquise, she seldom rose before sunset, or went to sleep before 
sunrise. Her companion who remained by her bedside reading, 
not unfrequently till morning broke, was thus condemned also to 
pass her day in bed; but she rose an hour or two before her 
patroness to prepare for the receptions, and by degrees it grew 
into a habit with some of Madame du Deffand’s most dis- 
tinguished visitors, unknown to her, to pass the short interval 
prior to the opening of the salon with Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 
The consequence of the discovery of the secret meetings, which 
Madame du Deffand regarded as a conspiracy against her, was a 
rupture between the ladies, scenes of violent recrimination 
ensued, and the unfortunate companion—now, a serpent, a 
traitor, an ingrate—was driven from her situation, and is thence- 
forth alluded to as la demoiselle, or, la muse de Encyclopédie. 
D’Alembert, heretofore one of the Marquise’s most valued and most 
intimate friends, received warning that he must now make his 
choice between the two, and not unnaturally followed the for- 
tunes of the younger lady. Eventually (1764) Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, with the aid of a small pension from Government, 
removed to an apartment in the Rue de Belle Chasse, set up 
a bureau desprit on her own account, where she quickly boasted 
a circle of habitués little, if at all, inferior to that which met at 
the Convent. On hearing of the death of her former companion, 
in 1776, Madame du Deffand thus announced the event to 
Walpole ; “ Mademoiselle de Lespinasse est morte cette nuit, A 
deux heures aprés minuit, c’aurait été pour moi autrefois un 
événement, aujourdhui ce n’est que rien du tout;” and yet, 
the defection of D’Alembert was not forgotten, “‘ she should have 
died fifteen years sooner,” said the Marquise, “I should not then 
have lost D’Alembert.” The mathematician was plunged by his 
bereavement into profoundest grief, and Marmoniei, whose 
tender affection endeavoured to assuage his affliction, describes 
how on returning home to his apartments in the Louvre, he 
seemed as though burying himself in a tomb. Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse was succeeded (1767) in her attendance upon Madame 
du Deffand by a Mademoiselle Sanadon, who attracted no ad- 
miration, formed no party, and excited no jealousy; and with 
her, the weary old blind Frenchwoman grew old, as little wearily 
as could have been expected. An indefatigable letter-writer, her 
correspondence is rich in famous names, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, 
Hénault, Voltaire, among men, and Mesdames De Stael, De 
Choiseul, &c., among women. Her letters to Voltaire begin as 
early as 1759, and continue to 1770, but her friendship with him 
VOL, LXXXII. 2A 
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must have commenced long before, for in a letter of 1768 he 
writes, “I must have been attached to you for more than five- 
and-forty years.” 

At the age of thirty-three, Madame du Deffand contracted a 
lifelong friendship with the President Hénault, a connection 
which did not terminate for some years after she became ac- 
quainted with Horace Walpole. The President was renowned 
for his cook and his chronology, though as regards the latter, 
when the Marquise besought D’Alembert to say a word or two 
for her friend in the Encyclopédie, all that could be alleged in 
his behalf was that he had written one of three chronological 
abridgments which were useful, though his was by no means the 
best. In an evil hour, the President had fallen a victim to the 
seductions of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse and even requested her 
hand in marriage. This conduct excited the indignation and 
cooled the affection of his former mistress, and subsequently the 
intimacy between the Marquise and the aged President became a 
mere matter of habit, and when by way of change and to banish 
the ennui by which she was eternally beset, Madame du Deffand 
resolved on making an attempt to become devout, there were two 
things, she said, which she would not honour by giving up— 
rouge and the President. 

There is an amusing story told of the Marquise and the Presi- 
dent one day complaining of the interruptions to which they 
were constantly subjected, by reason of the society in which they 
lived. They arranged to have a whole day to themselves, and 
proposed to meet in a small unoccupied apartment at the 
Tuilleries belonging to a friend. They arrived accordingly in 
separate conveyances about eleven o’clock (a.m.), and ordered 
their carriages to return at midnight. Throughout the morning 
they agreed that if every day were only to be as that, life itself 
would be too short. Dinner came, and before four o’clock 
sentiment had yielded place to gaiety and wit. About six the 
Marquise looked at the clock. “ They play ‘ Athalie’ to-night,” 
said she, “and the new actress is to make her appearance.” “I 
confess,” remarked the President, “that if I were not here, I 
should regret not seeing her.” “Take care, President,” said the 
Marquise, “ what you say amounts really to an expression of 
regret ; if you had been as happy as you profess to be, you would 
not have thought of the possibility of being at the representation 
of ‘Athalie’” The President vindicated himself, and ended by 
saying, “Is it for you to complain, when you were the first to 
look at the clock, and to remark that ‘Athalie’ was acted to- 
night? There is no clock for those who are happy.” The dis- 
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pute grew warm, and they became more and more out of humour 
with one another ; and by seven they wished most earnestly to 
separate. It was impossible. “Ah!” said the Marquise, “I 
cannot stay here till twelve o’clock—five hours longer, what a 
punishment.” There was a screen in the room; the Marquise 
seated herself behind it, and left the rest of the room to the 
President, who, piqued, takes a pen and writes a note full of 
reproaches, and throws it over the screen. The Marquise picks 
up the note, goes in search of pen, ink, and paper, and writes an 
answer in the sharpest terms. At last midnight arrived, and 
each hurried off separately, fully resolving not to try the same 
experiment again. 

Walpole described the President as being extremely amiable, 
with the appearance of a superannuated bacchanal, and to please 
the old man who was so kind to him in Paris, he printed in the 
press at Strawberry Hill, a play which he had written in early 
life. Latterly he became very deaf. “ Yesterday,” writes Madame 
du Deffand to Walpole (13th June, 1770), “I dragged the President 
to a concert; he kept asking me every minute if I heard any- 
thing ; he supposes me deaf as well as blind, and as old as 
himself.” He was then eighty-six and she seventy-three. The 
Marquise wrote calmly of the illness which finally closed her old 
friend’s existence. “The President,” she says, “has been attacked 
with fever, and three days since lost consciousness. I doubt,” she 
adds, “ whether he will live through the winter. His loss will 
make a considerable change in my life—but I will not anticipate 
disagreeables—let it suffice to support them when they actually 
happen.” On Sunday, Nov. 25, 1770, she writes, “What I 
announced in my last letter has come to pass. The President 
died yesterday, at seven in the morning. My grief is moderate. 
You have made me a perfect proselyte,” she continues, addressing 
Walpole. “I have’ all your scepticism as to the reality of any 
friendship.” Beneath an unvarying politeness, the Abbot of 
Strawberry, as he would sometimes describe himself, concealed a 
frigid nature, even as drops from a petrifying spring sparkle 
in the sunbeams, but are turned into ice ere they fall. ‘“ Those,” 
said Madame du Deffand one day to him, “who do not care to be 
beloved are content with you.” The President gathered to his 
fathers, Walpole became mon ami, and the Marquise received from 
him the more tender appellation of ma petite. 

On turning over Walpole’s letters, the gradual growth and 
strength of his intimacy with Madame du Deffand is abundantly 
manifest. His first impressions of her were far from favourable. 
Thus, Oct. 6, 1765, he writes of her to Conway: “The old 
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President is the pagod at Madame du Deffand’s, an old blind 
debauchee of wit, where I supped last night. The President is 
very nearly deaf, and much nearer superannuated. He sits by the 
table and the mistress of the house inquires after every dish upon 
it; is told who has eaten of which and then bawls the bill of fare 
of every individual into the President’s ears. In short, every 
mouthful is proclaimed, and so is every blunder I make in 
grammar.” Ere long, however, he writes to Selwyn “that she is 
delicious ; that is as often as I can get her fifty years back. Dut 
she is as eager about what happens to-day as I am about the last 
century. I sup there twice a week and bear with all her dul} 
company for the sake of the Regent.” ‘She goes to operas, plays, 
suppers and Versailles,” he writes to Gray ; “ gives suppers twice 
a week; has everything new read to her, corresponds with 
Voltaire and dictates charming letters to him. As she can have 
no amusement but conversation, the least solitude and ennui are 
insupportable to her, and put her into the power of several 
worthless people, who eat her suppers when they can eat nobody's 
of higher rank; wink to one another and laugh at her; hate her 
because she has forty times more parts, and venture to hate her 
because she is not rich.” 

Whenever he talks of going to Paris, it is to see his old fairy, 
his dear old blind woman, and his friends sometimes made merry 
at the expense of his fondness for her society. “My Lady 
Shelburne has taken a house here (Twickenham) and it has pro- 
duced a bon mot from Mrs. Clive. You know my Lady Suffolk is 
deaf, and I have talked much of a charming old passion I have at 
Paris who is blind.” ‘“ Well,” said the Clive, “ if the new Countess 
is but Jame, I shall have no chance of ever seeing you.” 


“ My dear old woman is in better health than when I left her,” he writes 
August 1769, “and her spirits are so increased that I tell her she will go 
mad with age. She and I went to the Boulevard last night after supper, 
and drove about till two in the morning. Feeling in herself no difference 
between the spirits of twenty-three and seventy-three, she thinks there is no 
impediment to doing whatever one will, but the want of eyesight—if she 
had that, I am persuaded no consideration would prevent her making me 
a visit at Strawberry Hill. With the most delicate frame, her spirits 
hurry her through a life of fatigue that would kill me, if I was to continue 
here.” 


In spite of advancing infirmities her enjoyment of society 
increased with years; “que la chee soit bonne,” said she to her 
cook ; “‘7'ai besoin de monde plus que janvais.” 

When, owing to a contemplated reduction of the pension list, 
the Marguise was threatened with a loss of income consequent on 
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the withdrawal of a portion of an annuity of 6000 francs, which 
had been obtained for her through the interest of the queen of 
Louis XV., Horace Walpole at once proposed to settle on her an 
annuity equal to the amount, entreating her with all the warmth 
of unaffected friendship, to accept his offer. The success of a 
memorial, however, rendered the out-carrying of this design 
unnecessary; and notwithstanding the harshness with which 
Walpole often repressed her exaggerated expressions of affection, 
her letters prove that she had the fullest confidence in the 
sincerity of his proposal. 

Such as was the friendship of Horace Walpole and Madame 
du Deffand ; it was closed by her death in September 1780, at the 
age of eighty-four. During her last illness, her ante-room 
continued every day crowded with those who had before surrounded 
her supper table. Her weakness, at length, became excessive ; 
but she suffered no pain, and retained her memory and under- 
standing till within a week of her death, when she sank into a 
state of insensibility. Though she had helped to sustain others 
in their last moments, to herself she could administer no anodyne. 
Unfearing and unbelieving— 


“Unhousel’d, unanointed, unanneled,” 


she passed away without a struggle, and sank into a grave, 
hallowed by no tender remembrance and unwashed by any tears 
save those of pity. “Spare me three things,” she said to the 
curé of §. Sulpice, who came to visit her during her last illness, 
“no questions, no answers, no sermons.” But the master-passion, 
as so commonly happens, was strong in death. “ Vous m’aimez 
donc,” were her last words, addressed incredulously to Wiart, the 
faithful secretary who had lived with her upwards of twenty 
years, as he knelt dissolved in tears at her bedside. She was 
buried, at her own request, in her parish church, §. Sulpice. 

Of her innumerable witty sayings, probably the best, as it is 
certainly the best known, is her remark on the Cardinal de 
Poliznaec’s account of St. Denis’ miraculous walk with his head in 
his hands from Paris to the Abbey which bears his name. The 
Cardinal assured her that the bishop had no trouble in carrying his 
head except to the first station, when she replied, “I can well 
believe it, in such affairs <1] n’y a que le premier pas qui céute,” 
Many may remember her famous dictum that all happiness and 
misery, all virtue and vice, depend simply upon the state of our 
digestion. 

By her will, she bequeathed all her papers, letters, books of 
every description and a gold box, with the portrait of her dog to 
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Horace Walpole. The dog itself, as being so ill-tempered that no 
one else would be likely to treat it well, he desired might be sent 
him. But “Tonton’s” inauguration into the circle at Strawberry 
Hill was anything but pacific; despite his late mistress’s too 
partial description of her capuchin-coloured darling, “so full of 
esprit, of soul, of gaiety, of grace,” his temper like that of his new 
master was somewhat precarious. One evening in Paris, he flew 
at a lady and bit her finger. In a paroxysm of alarm she burst 
into tears; whereupon Madame du Deffand immediately told 
a story of another lady, whose dog having bitten a piece out of a 
gentleman’s leg, the tender dame in great alarm, cried out, “ Won't 
it make my dog sick?” It was “'Tonton” who long heralded his 
master’s approach each morning as ke descended to breakfast in 
the favourite blue-room which overlooked the Thames. 
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Monsieur te Cure. 


Burxprne, dazzling sunshine. From the midst of a perfectly 
cloudless sky, it came streaming down with pitiless intensity 
upon the straight white roads of the little Ardennes village. 
The white houses, over every third door of which hung the 
sun-dried bush which proclaimed the estaminet; the bright 
mustard meadows; the red roof of the old tiled church ; all added 
to the general sense of heat and colour, which was pervading the 
August noon. Into this atmosphere of warmth and sunlight, 
there came a sudden shadow which seemed to disturb and almost 
to stain it—Monsieur le Curé. 

A tall, gaunt man, bowed somewhat at the shoulders, and with 
his hands clasped behind his back, he came slowly out of the 
porch, and began pacing the little gaily-decked garden. The 
sun-rays flickered a little, as though reluctant to rest upon the 
sombre figure. 

While he was pacing up and down, waiting for the shrill voice 
of Jeanne-Marie—an old Walloon who served him in the triple 
qualification of cook, housekeeper, and gardener—to summon him 
to his mid-day meal, another actor arrived upon the scene. This 
was a man in a tourist’s suit, who appeared suddenly upon the 
ridge of a little hill beyond the farthest field, and it seemed to 
the watching eyes of the priest, as though he had emerged 
straight from the blue haze formed by the distant sunlight. The 
new comer was an Englishman, handsome and well set-up, who 
twirled his dainty red-gold moustache, as he whistled a lively air, 
and who altogether bore the jaunty, satisfied air of a man who was 
perfectly content with himself. As he passed, he turned for a 
longer look at the solitary figure which was apparently noting his 
own movements, and then went on his way with a laugh. 

A beggarly priest, he thought. Good Lord! he pitied him. 
What a life to be buried like that, unless the man were as dull as 
the earth at his feet ! 

And while the two men stood looking at each other, a small 
cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, crept up between them, and 
marred the clearness of the sky. 
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Two days afterwards, and in the tiny bedroom of the white- 
washed vicarage, a man lay mute and unconscious, dying ap- 
parently. The whole of the little lethargic village was agog 
with excitement, and the sturdy labourer who had found the 
injured man, the flaxen-headed child who had been the first to 
carry the intelligence to Monsieur le Curé, and Jeanne-Marie 
who could furnish the freshest items of news, all found them- 
selves suddenly in urgent request. He was an Englishman, this 
unknown stranger, that went without saying, for, judging by his 
dusty and travel-stained clothes, he must have been walking for 
miles in that burning sun when every sensible Belgian had kept 
carefully within doors. He must have been giddy too, from the 
effects of that sun (for even dogs and Englishmen must some- 
where have a brain to be affected by such sultriness), or else his 
foot must have slipped, or he could never have met with so fright- 
ful anaccident. In falling upon the harrow he had gashed open his 
head, and run its sharp edge into his side, and it was then that 
ce pauvre must have become unconscious, and have lain there utterly 
at the mercy of the storm. How it had poured, mon Diew! the 
whole evening and night the rain had been pelting him merci- 
lessly. Small wonder that life had been almost extinct when in 
the morning le maitre Corret had found him, and Monsieur le Curé 
had had him carried to his own home. Ah! he hada good soul, 
une ame chrétienne—that curé of theirs. Not much use perhaps 
for every-day affairs, nor one to whom many confidences would be 
earried, but observant of every parish duty, and without doubt a 
saint. Why look how affected he had been when first confronted 
by the ghastly blood-stained face of the injured man. How white 
his own face had grown, and how strangely he had muttered in 
that uncouth English tongue which had so strong a fascination 
for him that Jeanne-Marie had declared he whispered it in his 
sleep. The stranger had fallen into good hands in falling into 
his. 

Thus the village gossips, while hour after hour the priest stood 
by the bedside, and fought with death for the soul of the uncon- 
scious man. 

“A doctor is unnecessary. I can do all there is to be done, 
and the fever will go of itself,” he said quietly, when the sugges- 
tion was hazarded that a twenty mile walk might possibly find 
the doctor at home; and no one was in a position to dispute his 
verdict. 

As time went on, there was something almost horrible in the 
feverish anxiety with which he watched his patient. With the 
exception of the one half-hour, which was necessary for morning 
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Mass, he never left him night or day, and would spend whole 
hours in gazing fixedly at the motionless bandaged figure, or 
listening, with an attention which was painful in its eagerness, to 
the disjointed words which fell from the sick man in his delirium. 

It was on the ninth day, when he was bending over him, that 
into the blue eyes there shot the first gleam of returning 
consciousness, and with it there came a sudden look of terror, 
as he saw the thin, dark face of the silent priest. As a fuller 
comprehension came slowly to him, the dim half-memory which 
the sight had awakened floated into the background, and a faint 
smile flickered on the pale lips. 

“T’ve had a narrow squeak for it,” he said, speaking slowly, 
and with difficulty. And then, recollecting himself, he added, 
“ Pardon, monsieur, mais—a boire.” 

His nurse went to a cracked jug which stood by the door, and 
poured him out one of Jeanne-Marie’s concoctions. 

“You can speak English,” he answered curtly. “I under- 
stand.” 

“ You are English?” The other hesitated. 

“Partly,” he said at last. 

“‘T remember the accident,’ went on the sick man, after a 
pause. ‘You are pulling me through. I owe you a great deal.” 

“ Yes, I am pulling you through, and you will owe me a very 
great deal,” repeated his host mechanically ; and his voice sounded 
even harsher, and more monotonous than usual. 

After that there was no return of the fever; and, except for 
the necessary bandaging, for the next few days the patient was 
left pretty much to himself, while the priest took long solitary 
walks, hastening over the ground at so violent a speed that each 
night he would come home foot-sore, and thoroughly tired 
out. 

In only one way did he vary in those days from the quiet 
equable life he was accustomed to lead, and that was that he 
avoided the little old church where so many of his hours had 
previously been spent. The Mass once over, he hurried away from 
the place without even a backward glance, and a great wooden 
crucifix, which it had been his especial pride to keep free from 
dust, hung above the altar, neglected and uncared for. 

On the fifth evening, as he entered the vicarage, he was met by 
Jeanne-Marie, who told him that the Englishman had been asking 
for him. Would he not goto him at once? The potage could 
easily be kept hot until he came down again. 

Monsieur le Curé assented with a smile. As a rule, his old 
servant would have kept cardinal or peasant alike waiting, rather 
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than delay his own supper, but he knew, by past experience, how 
lovable men and women found this guest of his, and the old 
Walloon had evidently proved no exception. He threw off his 
overcoat, for the rain had been falling throughout the day, and he 
was wet as well as tired, and then he went straight up into the 
little bedroom. 

“Ah! there you are,” said his patient, cheerily. ‘‘ Won’t you 
spare an hour for a talk with me? I’m sick to death of staring 
at these detestable walls, and I am still too weak, confound it! to 
be able to stand by myself.” 

The priest lighted a candle, and, placing it well behind the 
head of the bed, so that the light was flung full upon the face 
upon the pillows, while his own face was left in deep shadow, he 
glanced leisurely round the room before replying. It was mean, 
miserable, poverty-stricken, like everything else about his home. 
The walls were whitewashed, the boards were bare, and the very 
bed-linen was of the coarsest of its kind. Again that rare smile 
crossed his lips as he looked back at his listener. 

“Tam sorry I could not put you ina larger room,” he said, 
almost apologetically, “but my old servant is getting too ancient 
to give up her bed.” 

“Then have I taken your room? Where do you sleep ?” 

“Oh, anywhere, ’'m not particular,” said Monsieur le Curé 
hastily. “And now tell me about yourself. Ought not your 
friends to be written to? They must be very uneasy.” 

“Oh, no, it is all right,” said the other, confidently. He hada 
soft melodious voice, and the words rang musically. “T’ll tell 
you all about it. Iam sure it is quite time I told you of myself} 
for even after all your goodness to me, you haven't the remotest 
idea whol am. My name is Valentine Fairlie.” 

“Yes?” To judge by the tone of that quiet “ yes,” it might 
almost have been thought that the priest knew the name before it 
was spoken, 

“Tam a novelist, so there is no especial work waiting for me, 
and I am supposed to be on the tramp, and am not expected to 
turn up at home until October. There, now, what is your name ?” 

“Le pere Houricks. That’s how I am registered, but the 
people round here call me Monsieur le Curé.” 

“Have you been here long?” 

The priest took no heed of the question. ‘ Won’t your wife 
be uneasy ?” he persisted. 

“My wife? How did you knowI had one? Did I talk of her 
when I was off my head? No, she won’t be uneasy, poor soul. 
She died last year.” 
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Monsieur le Curé drew a quick hard breath, which echoing 
through the dismal room sounded like a stifled sob, but he did 
not speak and the other continued. 

“ What else did I talk about then?” 

There was a pause, and the sick man shifted uneasily in his 
bed. 

“T suppose you parsons daren’t repeat anything you may 
chance to hear?” he demanded abruptly. 

“No, we, as you say, ‘dare not’ repeat. It always appears a 
vast gratification to laymen to remember that the secrets you 
yourselves can’t keep, it would damn a priest to betray.” 

Fairlie laughed. ‘“ Well, honestly do you know, I think it is,’ 
he said frankly. ‘“ We like to get all the satisfaction we can out 
of relieving our minds, and it is a comfort to know it can go no 
farther. But what else did I talk about when I was raving? 
Come now.” 

“ About John Reyner,” said Monsieur le Curé. 

As the quiet answer fell from his lips, the other started 
violently forward, and then fell back with a groan. 

“Don’t, confound you!” he cried, raising his thin hands to his 
bandaged head, and then he added: “ Don’t be offended. I am 
sure I beg your pardon, but leaping up like that starts my 
wretched head, and it feels on fire.” 

“You should lie still,” said the priest impassively, as he rose to 
lift his patient and place him more comfortably. “Shall I go 
away and leave you to get to sleep?” 

“No, no,” cried Fairlie eagerly. “Stay and tell me what I 
said about Reyner.” He shut his eyes for a few minutes until 
the paroxysm of pain had passed, and then he went on half- 
whimsically : “So I could think of nothing better to rake up 
than that old skeleton of mine! I thought it was buried 
fourtéen years ago.” 

“Fifteen years ago,” corrected his listener. “I think I know 
as much of that story as you do, for I have I have met 
John Reyner since he came out of prison.” 

“Youve met him?” Fairlie’s voice was one of incredulous 
amazement. ‘ What on earth was he doing here?” he asked. 

“Tt wasn’t here. The story of his life was told in Brussels. 
Don’t look so startled, or :that head of yours will be troubling 
you again. Stranger coincidences than this happen sometimes, 
and when you talked about ‘Reyner,’ and ‘Isabel,’ and ‘the 
papers in the drawer,’ it was not very difficult to piece your 
story together as the first chapter of his.” 

The explanation given, Monsieur le Curé moved to the window, 
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and pushing aside the white dimity blind, he stood looking out 
into the night. The rain which had been falling throughout the 
September day was still coming down as steadily as ever; the 
night was pitch-dark, without a star to be seen; the wind was 
howling round the house. He was roused from his absorption by 
his companion’s next words. 

“] suppose you think I’m an utter scamp,” he said. 

The words were spoken almost wistfully, for it was character- 
istic of the man both to demand and obtain a good deal of 
sympathy, and it was also irksome to him to abate one iota of 
the popularity to which he clung so fast and which he prized so 
highly. He would have liked this grim-faced host of his to like 
and admire him, and he fiercely resented this idea being frus- 
trated. 

Receiving no answer to his half-question, he spoke again. 
“Let me give you my version of that affair, and then you'll admit 
the provocation.” 

“Well?” 

Monsieur le Curé moved from the window, and seated himself 
again in the rush-bottomed chair. He had pushed it even 
farther back than before, and was now well out of Fairlie’s 
sight. Seated as he was now, his shadow, enlarged and 
grotesque but in full profile, was flung blackly on the bare 
whitewashed wall, and the sick man lay for a moment idly 
watching it.. The narrow, bowed shoulders, the lean frame from 
which the straight coat fell away in loose folds, the nervous hands 
elasping and unclasping on his crossed knee, the sad motionless 
face—Val Fairlie shivered a little as he noted these details, and 
then resolutely turned away his eyes. It had been a bad stroke 
of luck for him, he pondered, coming to grief on that particular 
day. Any other man would so have arranged matters that he 
was tended by a rosy-cheeked girl or soft-voiced woman, instead 
of this poor wretch. When was it that Reyner had told him 
the story of his disgrace? He knew the fellow had been a 
Romanist, so was it in the confessional, he wondered ? 

That curt “Well” had piqued him, and with the whimsical 
notion of making that stern shadowed face relax, and the hard 
voice warm into sympathy, the novelist began speaking again. 

“Did Reyner tell you that we had always seen a good deal of 
each other? We were boys together at school, and were sup- 
posed to be great friends, for we were both to go in for the 
diplomatic service, and my old father was for ever hammering 
away at me that as Jack had interest and I had none, my first 
lesson in diplomacy might as well begin in the class-room. But 
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it didn’t answer. I hated him and I think he hated me. He 
was a terrifically clever little chap, with the best brains I ever 
came across, but he was as proud as Lucifer, and when once I got 
myself out of some scrape with a neatness which even now I 
admire, he chose to interfere and declared that unless I owned 
up to the authorities he would never be my friend again. Good 
Lord! who wanted to be his friend? We had a pitched battle, 
and—Ring down the curtain on act the first.” 

He stopped and laughed. Once fairly set going, he revelled in 
his own recital. He enjoyed this gentle mocking at his former 
self, that good-for-nothing handsome little lad who had scored so 
well in the race of life. And he admired with characteristic 
appreciation of his own dramatic power, the neatness and point of 
his narrative. But the candle-light which fell so brightly on 
his smiling mouth and red-gold moustache, fell also upon the 
gloomy figure of the man who was near him, and but for the 
movement of those restless hands it found no sign of life. 
Monsieur le Curé was waiting and listening. 

“ Well, this went on for years,” continued Fairlie. “TI expect 
you have heard all about it from Reyner, for he was always an 
introspective sullen kind of fellow, and I’m sure he would have 
loved nothing more than to shower abuse on me, while making 
you his father-confessor. But to cut a long story short, after 
wrangling and rubbing up against each other all our lives, we 
were both landed in Paris, he as attaché to the English Embassy 
there, and I in my usual position of Fortune’s favourite, waiting 
to see what would turn up. An easy life and now this infernal 
tumble has, I expect, rather spoilt my beauty for me, but in those 
days I was a good-looking boy of four-and-twenty, and our 
chief’s wife took a fancy to me and gave me the run of the place. 
I had certainly fallen on my feet, for I was to look around me, 
and if I cared for the service my old friend was willing enough to 
help me, through her husband; or if, as she hoped, I dropped 
the idea and took to writing for a livelihood, why it couldn’t 
damage my prospects in that line to see something of life first. 
Meanwhile John Reyner was slaving like a nigger. His powers 
as a linguist were something w/tra, and he was popularly supposed 
to be a coming man.” 

“ Ah!—But wasn’t it also ‘popularly supposed’ that this same 
good friend of yours greatly disliked Reyner? I heard something 
from him to that effect.” It was the first question the priest had 
asked. 

“Possibly,” allowed Fairlie. “She grew to dislike him when 
he became engaged to her niece Isabel, who lived with her.” 
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The priest interrupted for the second time. “ Yes, yes, I know 
that,” he cried hastily. “Get on with your story. And then 
you determined to win her from him?” 

“Yes, I did,” said the other emphatically. “TI loved that girl, 
and I meant to have her. And then came the fuss about the 
papers, and I won my wife and paid off old scores at the same 
time, for French law saw fit to lay Master Jack by the heels, and 
Isabel became Mrs. Val Fairlie. End of act the second.” 

“Stop a bit,” cried Monsieur le Curé harshly. ‘ You get on so 
fast that I can’t quite follow. I want to understand about those 
papers.” 

“My very good sir,” returned Fairlie leisurely, “I am most 
certainly not going to give you a twice-told tale. Whatever else 
your interesting penitent may or may not have told you, he must 
have told you about that. Besides after all, what does it matter ? 
You know as much as any one else knew at the time. Secret 
intelligence which was—well, we will say diplomatically conveyed 
into other hands,—a broken desk (that was the ugly part of the 
affair), a muddle-headed investigation which hit on Reyner for a 
victim, there you have it in a nutshell. The only part that Reyner 
didn’t guess—for although he could not prove it, poor devil, of 
course he must have suspected me,—was that I didn’t try to fasten 
it upon him deliberately. 1 was a hot-headed young fool, and I 
think I must have been half mad with drink that night, and then 
when it all came out, and I felt sure that with him out of the way 
Isabel would come to me, I didn’t exactly see that I was called 
upon to straighten matters for him by kicking against the luck 
which was so evidently in my own favour.” 

The hitherto restless hands of the silent priest were gripped 
tightly together as he answered him, but there was otherwise no 
change in the rigidity of the bowed figure. 

“Tt has been quite interesting to have so lucid an account of 
the other side of the question. I have quite enjoyed it,” he said 
slowly, but the airy form of the words sat upon him clumsily, for 
he spoke them in even a more grudging and laborious fashion 
than usual. “You see I had always looked at it from John 
Reyner’s point of view. Shall I try to make you see his, or would 
it bore you? You might find some material for your next novel 
in that man’s sorrows.” 

“Perhaps,” said Fairlie indifferently. “It was all part of the 
doctrine of chances, you know. How runs that quotation of 
yours, Monsieur le Curé? ‘ La Fortune, comme les autres meres, a 
ses enfants gatés, et pour les autres elle est avare et dure. Yes, it is 
something like that.” 
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“ Ses enfants gdtés,” repeated the other bitterly. “Aye, there 
you have it. But this man, ill-used as he was by the luck on 
which you rely so much, he could feel too. Think of it a moment! 
He had good brains and boundless ambition; he had already 
made a start in the most fascinating career in the world; young 
as he was, fame and power were rapidly becoming more than mere 
promises to him; he was to be married within the year, and in 
his gentler moods he had visions of a pure home-life which should 
fill the lack of his own motherless youth. And then the end of 
it all, as abrupt and as final as though Death had actually claimed 
his body instead of only his heart. His wrists were manacled, 
his shoulders were lashed, he was set to herd with the very scum 
of the people.” 

Val Fairlie had shut his eyes and was slightly smiling. So he 
had at Jast aroused this taciturn companion of his, and the man 
really was not so insensate as he had appeared. His monotonous 
voice had actually a faint tinge of passion in it as ke recounted 
John Reyner’s wrongs. Curious, very. 

“ When these five years of a hell upon earth were brought to 
an end, the convict was set free, and he crept out to face the 
world again, a hunted desperate man. His father refused to see 
him, Isabel was married to the man who had ruined him. Then, 
a few months afterwards, he fell into the hands of the priest who 
saved him from the devils which held him in possession.” 

Fairlie opened his eyes; in them there was a faint gleam of 
amusement. 

“Monsieur le Curé himself, I presume,” he said politely, feeling 
really grateful to the man who was wiling away a sleepless night ; 
but a curt “ No,” was all he received. 

“Through the offices of this good old man, John Reyner entered 
the Church, and dropped his old life and his old associations with 
his layman’s name.” 

The words were flung out without either explanation or com- 
ment, and his listener was fairly startled. 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed, “ what a queer ending. I 
didn’t think that Holy Church would receive a convict into her 
fold.” 

“Possibly not,” said the other drily. “Certainly not, had she 
known. But in this particular instance Holy Church was 
represented by a practical unorthodox old man who believed in 
Reyner’s innocence, and who, rightly or wrongly, thought that 
certain energies and powers which he believed him to possess, 
might be better used in God’s service than in the devil’s.” 

“ And then what happened to him ?” asked Fairlie curiously. 
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“ Then he was drafted into the cure of a little country parish, 
where he tried to do his duty, and—and where he ate his heart 
out for eight long years.” 

Val Fairlie scarcely heard the answer; he was looking fixedly 
at the shadow on the wall; it fascinated him. The motionless 
head, huge and grotesque, had sunk on to his breast, the hands 
were hanging inertly from his side, the whole framework seemed to 
have collapsed. But it was the face which was the most horrible 
to look at, for it was still in sharp profile, and its expression was 
clearly marked. It wore a deeply-carved malicious grin, and 
while the sick man lay staring at it, the whole shadow began 
shaking, as though the priest were convulsed with silent laughter. 
The rain beat upon the window-pane, the wind howled round the 
solitary house, and Val Fairlie, still unhinged from weakness, felt 
an indefinable awe slowly stealing over him. He tried to break 
the spell by the sound of his own voice. 

“Come and stand by the bed. Let me look at you,” he cried 
sharply. ‘“ Why do you speak like that, why do you laugh? 
What are John Reyner’s troubles to you ?” 

Monsieur le Curé instantly rose, and came and knelt down by 
the narrow bed. He had taken the candle in his hand, and now 
held it high above his head so that the light fell full upon the 
dark furrowed face. He had pushed the grizzled, badly-cut hair 
back from his forehead, and the gloomy eyes were shining 
triumphantly. 

“ Look at me, look at me well,” he said hoarsely. “ You ought 
to know me.” 

More rapidly even than the sound of the feverishly uttered 
words, another face sprang up before the mental vision of 
Valentine Fairlie. A younger face this, moustached and alert 
with intense vitality, but it wore the self-same look of triumph, 
and—A shriek burst from his paling lips. 

““My God! You are John Reyner!” he said. 

“So you know it at last.” A short contemptuous laugh came 
with the words. Still holding the light above them, and with 
the other bony hand still gripping at the bed-clothes above the 
sick man’s breast, the priest looked long and steadily at his 
enemy, and then he drew a hard breath. “Do you know why 
I saved your life?” he asked. “Did you never wonder why I 
nursed you night and day, and lost my very food and sleep in my 
anxiety to listen to every pulsing of your heart, and to win you 
back from death? Your life is mine. It belongs to me.” 

The tones were low and equable. Had Jeanne-Marie been 
listening at the door instead of sleeping placidly over the for- 
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gotten broth, she could have guessed at nothing wrong from the 
sound of her master’s voice. 

“You have robbed me of all that made my life. In place of 
that other I, as I might have been by now, powerful, successful, 
beloved, that dream-self of mine which died fifteen years ago, you 
have made me a desolate man, with an awful hidden past between 
me and the living world. You have made me——Psha! you 
won't understand. But even you will understand this much. 
You never spoke of me or of Paris at all in your delirium, I 
chose you should condemn yourself out of your own mouth, that 
was all. I have been in your hands all these years, and now you 
are in mine. I shall kill you.” 

His blue eyes widely distended with fear, his damp limp hands 
resting open upon the coverlid, Val Fairlie lay as motionless as 
though he were paralyzed, his dry tongue clacking against his 
teeth. It was a full minute before he could form the question, 
and then it was gasped rather than spoken. 

“You, a priest, will do this thing ?” 

“No. I, a man,” said Monsieur le Curé grimly. 

In the long silence that followed, he rose to his feet, and 
setting the candle back in its former place, he began pacing the 
little room, his shoulders more erect, his step more decisive. It 
were as though with his final words he had cast off the last 
remnant of the hampering priesthood, and had grown young again 
in his claim to his old name and his old vengeance. When the 
solitary word “ How?” broke the sudden stillness, his reply was 
heralded by a mocking laugh. 

“Why, man,” he asked, “ has the world proved so enchanting 
to you, that you tremble at the idea of quitting it? Have you 
visions of bloody knives, and bowls of poision? You needn’t be 
alarmed, for I assure you that dying under my roof will be the 
most natural thing in the world. Letting you worry yourself 
back in the fever—a slipped bandage—a little less care, and then 
while my faithful flock condole with me on the loss of my patient, 
I shall bury you. If I knew where——old Lucas was I 
would ask him to the funeral.” 

The last words were spoken hesitatingly, and a perplexed look 
came into his face. Since the moment when he had been 
fascinated by the shadow on the wall, Val Fairlie had lain almost 
in a state of coma, conscious of nothing but an overwhelming 
sense of terror, but now there came a relief to the tension which 
had been binding him. Dick Lucas had been a gay rackety young 
fellow of whom Reyner had seen something in the old Paris days, 
but the two men had never been more than acquaintances, and 
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Fairlie felt sure that, ordinarily speaking, his would be the very 
last name to recur to the other’s memory. Was he losing his 
memory then, and becoming insane? Or had he already been 
mad, on this one point at all events, for years? Suffering as-he 
had suffered, and living the life that he had lived, was quite 
enough to make theman a monomaniac. It was strange that this 
thought should be the one to recall Fairlie from the state of 
impassiveness into which he had fallen, but it certainly acted as 
a spur. If he were perfectly sane, there was something so 
diabolical, so ghastly in the idea of nursing a dying man back to 
life for the sake of torturing before killing him, that his brain had 
refused to face the truth and had grown torpid with the effort, 
but with this second theory hope sprang to life again. He might 
outwit him, or he might persuade him to relinquish his purpose 
by counterfeiting a courage he could not feel. He was not even 
in outward form at all a religious man, and probably he had not 
said a prayer during the last dozen years, but in the extremity of 
his need, the image of his lost wife came forcibly before him, and 
not knowing that he did so, he murmured her name. “Isabel.” 

That unconscious appeal to the dead woman whom both these 
men had loved, was succeeded by another of those long and terrible 
silences, and then the priest spoke again. He had come to a 
standstill at the foot of the bed, and now confronted its occupant 
with his arms firmly folded across his breast. 

“Tsabel is dead,” he said, speaking slowly and sadly, and 
without a trace of his former airy tones. “I thought I could do 
it, but I was wrong. Had she been alive, I must have let you 
go. I would not break her heart, although she helped to break 
mine.” 

“No, I don’t suppose my death would affect any one very much,” 
returned Fairlie, surprising himself by the tranquil way in which 
he spoke, and watching his listener very intently, “ except of course 
my little girl—Isabel’s child.” 

“Tsabel’s child?” the hoarse eager echo followed instantly on 
his words, and the still figure sprang into sudden life. ‘“ What 
did you say ?” his face flushing, his hands outstretched, “ Isabel’s 
child. Did Isabel leave a little child ?” 

“Yes, a girl. Another Isabel.” With the double discovery of 
John Reyner’s identity in this Belgian priest, and that his own 
hours were virtually numbered, Val Fairlie seemed to have passed 
through the bitterness of death, and all fear had now left him. 
It even struck him, in the curious analytical fashion in which the 
sub-current of this man’s thoughts were wont to run, as a 
pathetic touch of unwritten poetry that now his wife was no 
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longer able to shield this worthless lovable husband of hers, it 
should be her little daughter on whom the task devolved. 

“Didn’t you look in my knapsack?” he continued. ‘The 
heavier luggage was sent on to Dinant, but I suppose the knapsack 
was found with me, wasn’t it? Isa’s photograph is in it.” 

Monsieur le Curé went to the cupboard, and taking out a knap- 
sack brought it to the bed. 

“IT knew who you were, so there was no occasion to look over 
your property,” he said briefly. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Fairlie involuntarily, wondering at 
the old gentlemanly instincts which had outlasted such an exile, 
and then he unfastened the straps and took out a tin case. “ This 
is Isabel’s child,” he added, placing a plush-framed photograph in 
the priest’s open palm. 

The apparently simple words were carefully chosen. He was 
anxious to keep that one fact well before the other’s eyes. 

Monsieur le Curé took the picture, and carried it to the light. 
It showed him the face of a ten years’ child with large innocent 
eyes and long curly hair,—Isabel in miniature. So this was her 
child. It was a long time before he could get the fact into his 
tired brain. Strange that he had never thought of Isabel as a 
mother, never pictured her with the soft clinging fingers of a 
little child in hers, or with a baby head lying on her bosom. 
His own lost dreams of a possible fatherhood came back to him as 
he looked. How he would have loved such a child as this! How 
he would have watched so that no cloud ever rested on the happy 
little face. 

“Of course my death will make her very wretched for a time,” 
Val Fairlie was speaking again, “but for Isabel’s sake I know 
you will make the child your charge.” 

“T?—I?” The priest came hastily to the bedside, his voice 
rising shrilly. ‘I shall never see the child. I shall be the last 
person on earth who can ever go to her.” 

“T don’t see that,” replied Fairlie coolly, though his heart beat 
almost to suffocation. “As you say, no one will ever know you 
killed me. She must be your charge. It is what you will owe to 
Isabel if you rob her little girl of her father.” 

“My charge. Yes, my charge.” Monsieur le Curé had seated 
himself again in his former place, and now was repeating the 
words vacantly, not once, nor twice, but a dozen times. Suddenly 
he stopped, as though conscious of his own action, and stole a side 
look at his companion. “ Let us talk business,” he said abruptly, 

with an evident effort to concentrate his thoughts. “ How would 
your death materially affect your daughter?” 
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“ As a child it would of course only make her miserable. I 
don’t pretend to shine in many ways, but I do as a father, and it 
is not my fault if Isa still misses her mother. I never go home 
without taking her toys and sweets ; all the brightness of her life 
comes from ‘Daddy.’ But, as I say, it is when she grows older 
that she will feel it most. I have made a lot of money, but I’ve 
saved nothing, and Isabel must turn out and work. She will be 
just the age her mother was when you first saw her, and they 
will be as much alike as two raindrops. Can’t you imagine how 
the little head will droop under the burden, how the gentle eyes 
will fill with tears when she is treated harshly or insulted because 
she is pretty, and because she stands alone. You must go to her 
sometimes. Isabel’s child will not know it is to you she owed 
the trouble and the misery which came upon her. That it was 
you-—” 

A broken inarticulate cry burst from the priest’s lips. It was 
more the cry of a wounded beast than the voice of a man, but 
Val Fairlie knew that the battle was won. Monsieur le Curé 
leapt to his feet, and stretched out his hands almost in supplica- 
tion. His deep-set eyes seemed literally smouldering in their 
sockets, and great purple veins stood out upon his forehead. 

“For Isabel’s sake,” he said at last, the words falling thickly 
from his indrawn lips, and in another moment Val Fairlie was 
alone. 

The blackness ot the night was for a brief instant rent by a 
sudden light as the house-door of the vicarage was rapidly opened 
and shut, and then a maddened defenceless man was added to the 
playthings of the storm. Struggling on against the wind and 
rain, now slowly when his jaded frame refused its task, now wildly 
when it was stung into greater effort by the fretting spirit within, 
went Monsieur le Curé. For a long time there was almost a ces- 
sation of thought, He knew he was running away, he knew he 
must run away, but the why and the wherefore were still blank 
to him. At last some sharp sound—it was the cracking of a 
branch overhead—roused the benumbed brain, and he began 

recalling old Paris days, thinking of Isabel, and even placidly of 
that handsome boy whom his friends called Val, and whom he 
himself had always rather despised. How beautiful Isabel had 
looked that night when he had first met her at the Embassy ball. 
Hark! they were playing the love-valse again to which they two 
had first danced. He could just catch the strains. He stopped 
abruptly and began swaying to and fro in the darkness, with a 
half-admiring, half-tender expression on his face. “ Darling,” he 
whispered, “ when we are marr ” He broke off with a sharp 
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ery, for something had struck against him. It was the little 
metal cross which hung round his neck, and which, swaying with 
his own movement, had thus been tossed against his hand. After 
groping painfully, he found it and held it tight. The familiar 
touch, the familiar Ora pro nobis, which sounded to his excited 
fancy as though spoken by a pleading angel, brought with them a 
sudden flood of tears, and awaking from his long bewilderment, 
Monsieur le Curé peered about him curiously. His wandering 
steps had retraced themselves and he was now under the shelter 
of the old church; the rain was abating, the wind no longer 
howled so fiercely. Mechanically seeking for the key, he un- 
fastened the door, and securing it on the inner side, he stole softly 
along the nave, and knelt down in front of the little altar. Mind 
and body were alike exhausted, and he knelt on there wholly 
oblivious of time, and weeping quietly. But when the coming 
dawn shot one long streak of light through the small unpainted 
window, it fell upon the great wooden crucifix, and Monsieur le 
Curé glanced reverently upward. The light was resting upon the 
lips of the dead Christ, and their rigidity was softened into a 
smile of forgiveness and of peace. 


It was all a nine days’ wonder amongst the good folk of that 
Ardennes village. That Monsieur le Curé should absent himself 
for four-and-twenty hours was strange enough in all conscience, 
but that the invalided Englishman should take that opportunity 
to quit the place was even more inexplicable. He was rich, of 
course, this English milord, and if he chose to waste his money 
and risk his life by insisting on being conveyed some twenty miles 
to the neighbouring doctor’s house, it was of course his own 
concern. Mais, mon Dieu, comme ils étaient fous, ces anglais! 
Well, they were glad he was gone, for now Monsieur le Curé could 
spare more time for them and their concerns. The strain of 
nursing had left him a trifle quieter perhaps, a thought more 
silent, but otherwise just the same, ce bon Monsieur le Curé. 
Maset E, Worron. 
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Lament for a Mocking Bird. 


Smence—instead of thy sweet song, my bird, 
Which thro’ the darkness of my winter days, 
Warbling of summer sunshine still was heard— 


Mute is thy song, and vacant is thy place. 


The spring comes back again, the fields rejoice, 
Carols of gladness ring from every tree ; 

But I shall hear thy wild triumphant voice 
No more—my summer song has died with thee. 


What did’st thou sing of? oh my southern bird! 

The broad, bright, brimming river, whose swift sweep 
And whirling eddies, by thy home are heard, 

Rushing, resistless to the calling deep. 


What did’st thou sing of? thou melodious sprite! 
Pine forests, with smooth russet carpets spread, 

Where e’en at noonday dimly falls the light, 
Thro’ gloomy blue-green branches overhead. 


What did’st thou sing of? oh thou jubilant soul! 
Ever-fresh flowers, never-leafless trees, 
Bending great ivory cups to the control 
Of the soft swaying orange-scented breeze. 


What didst thou sing of? thou embodied glee! 
The wide wild marshes with their clashing reeds 
And topaz-tinted channels, where the sea 
Daily its tides of briny freshness leads. 
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What didst thou sing of? oh thou winged voice! 
Dark, bronze-leaved oaks, with silver mosses crown’d, 
Where thy free kindred live, love, and rejoice, 
With wreaths of golden jasmine curtain’d round. 


These didst thou sing of—spirit of delight, 
From thy own radiant sky, thou quivering spark! 


These, thy sweet southern dreams of warmth and light, 
Thro’ the grim northern winter drear and dark. 
Fanny Kems.e. 
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Schopenhauer and his Mother. 


“Tary who, instead of studying the thought of a philosopher, concern 
themselves merely with his biography, are like men who, in examining a 
picture, do but look at its frame, the quality of its carving, and the value 
of its gilding. . . But there is also another class of people . . . who, 
because a great genius discloses to them the treasures of his mind, and by 
means of the utmost exertion of his powers has brought forth works for 
the exaltation and enlightenment not only of his contemporaries, but of 
his posterity to the tenth and twentieth generation, . . . because, also, he 
has given to his fellow men a present beyond compare with anything else 
of the kind . . . therefore these rogues consider themselves entitled to 
hale his moral personality before their judgment-seat, in order to see if 
they cannot discover a single spot or blemish about him for the mitigation 
of the torture inflicted upon them by the contemplation of a great 
genius. . . . All officious censors of this kind show by such crying ingrati- 
tude and this spiteful passion for disparagement, that they are as degraded 
morally as intellectually, which is saying a good deal.” 


These words are from the last of Schopenhauer’s published 
writings, the ‘Parerga and Paralipomeni.’ Dr. Lindner, though 
himself in some sort a biographer of his master, echoes the 
caution: “If an ordinary man write the biography of a genius, 
and the genius come off badly in the book, must the latter bear 
the blame? ... Works of genuine greatness are not to be 
interpreted by the life history of their authors. On the contrary, 
these works luminantly interpret the lives of the writers. It 
were as reasonable to derive Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ from the beef 
and champagne he consumed while composing it .. . .” &e. 

In spite of these warnings, big with certain humiliation for the 
luckless biographer who builds on evidence only, we have 
attempted the following sketch of the first and most important 
period in the life of Arthur Schopenhauer. “ You are the philo- 
sopher of the nineteenth century,” wrote Ottilie von Goethe, iu 
congratulating him on his seventieth birthday. Schopenhauer 
himself would perhaps have broadened this statement. The 
nineteenth century would hardly do more than begin to esteem 
him according to his value: his fame was rather for the twentieth 
century. So much ahead of his intelligent contemporaries did he 
consider himself to be! Time will show how far his expectations 
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are be fulfilled; but it is probable that no name will stand higher 
in the record of German celebrities of the century than Schopen- 
hauer’s. Bismarck, as the embodiment of practical force, may 
press him closely, but it would be interesting, as a farther witness 
to the philosopher’s potency, to know what Prince Bismarck thinks 
of Schopenhauer, and how far he has made him a rule of inner 
life. 

Arthur Schopenhauer was born at Dantzig on the 22nd 
February, 1788. In after life he used to fancy that there was 
some occult connection between his birth and Spinoza’s death, 
which took place on the 21st February, 1677. 

His parents were both persons of character, though by no 
means cast in the same mould. The father was a merchant of 
repute and wealth, severe and passionate, devoted to his work, 
yet fond of society, and of inviolable good faith in business. In 
his appearance he was not engaging—large of body, broad-faced, 
with a turned-up nose, and a projecting under jaw. He was, 
moreover, dull of hearing. When, on the morning of Arthur’s 
birth, he entered his office and said laconically: ‘A son born!” 
“A pretty baboon he will be, if he grows up like his father,” 
observed one of the clerks by way of congratulation, presuming 
upon his employer’s deafness. As a matter of fact, saving the 
exceeding brilliancy of his eyes, and his small hands, Arthur 
Schopenhauer himself was never a handsome man. 

Schopenhauer’s mother was but eighteen when she left her 
home as a bride. Her marriage with Councillor Schopenhauer 
(a man more than twice her age) was strictly de convenance 
on her side; but she felt the honour of the alliance, and did her 
best to please “ the most unprejudiced man” she had ever known. 
She was a pretty woman, with bright blue eyes, and light-brown 
hair, enthusiastic and intellectual. Her husband took her to his 
country house, on a wooded hill overlooking the red roofs of the 
town, and the shores of the Baltic, and spared no money to 
give her pleasure. 


“ How I enjoyed it all!” she wrote in after years: “‘the splendid garden, 
with its adjacent terraces full of fruits and flowers; the fountains; the 
great pond, with its parti-coloured gondola, which my husband had 
procured for me from Archangel, and which was so light that a six-year- 
old child could easily manage it; the horses, with which I could drive out 
whenever I chose; the two little Spanish dogs; the eight lambs, which 
seemed to me snow-white and spruce beyond compare with any others, 
and each with a bell of different note round its neck, so that the bells 
in unison sounded a complete octave; the hen-house and the poultry; 
and the ancient carp in the pond, that used to hurry towards me when 
they heard my voice, and with gaping mouths fought for the scraps 
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I threw them from my gondola. .-. Sometimes a slight feeling of 
discontent or ill-humour came over me; but one look at the wonderful 
scenery around me, and it was gone, In the morning, if I had forgotten 
to close my shutters, I was awakened by the first beams of the sun shining 
upon me across the eastern waters,” &c., &c. 


The advent of young Arthur must have made this Paradise 
complete. To her, the baby was “the most beautiful and in- 
telligent child, with the sweetest disposition of any on God’s 
earth.” Schopenhauer, in his cradle, might have smiled sardoni- 
cally at this judgment of his mother’s. 

It was the father’s earnest wish that his child should be born 
in England, so strong was his admiration of the English consti- 
tution, literature, and nature. But events made this impossible: 
and it was perhaps in some measure to console himself, that the 
merchant called his son Arthur—a name common to all countries, 
and therefore well befitting a merchant. Still more fit for a 
philosopher, he might have argued. 

Of young Arthur’s earliest years there is little to say. Tales 
of the childhood of men of genius are often somewhat apocryphal. 
One day, however, when three or four years old, the boy was 
found in strenuous entreaty by the side of a big bowl of milk. 
He had thrown one of his shoes into the bowl, and was beseeching 
the shoe to jump out unaided. This is not a little significant of 
the man who fifty years later went so far as to explain the 
prevalent table-turning by the Will-power inherent in the wood 
of the table. As a child, moreover, he was subject to nervous 
terrors, which kept a hold on him in middle age, despite his 
vigorous constitution. 

In 1793, political affairs caused great upheaval in Dantzig. 
Herr Schopenhauer decided to leave his native city ; and with his 
wife and child he migrated to Hamburg. But the good man had 
ever in view the profit of his offspring: “My son shull read in 
the book of the world,” he said. As a beginning to his cosmo- 
politan course, therefore, the boy was sent: into France. Here 
he lived for two years, and learnt early to appreciate the 
worth of French literature. He then returned to Hamburg, 
where his education was continued, and agreeably varied by 
excursions with his parents to Hanover, Weimar, Prague, Berlin, 
&c. Certainly few boys of his age, during the first years of this 
century, were indulged in pleasures and life-apprenticeship of 
this kind; but if his father thought thereby the sooner to adapt 
him for a life of business, he was egregiously in error. At fifteen 
Arthur made the wholly startling confession that he loved 
knowledge for its own sake; and it was partly to eradicate this 
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foolish fancy, and partly to finish his training for the world of 
Hamburg, that Herr Schopenhauer now schemed a grand tour of 
Europe for himself and his family. Accordingly, from 1803 to 
1805 they travelled. While the elders were in Scotland, Arthur 
was sent for six months to an English school at Wimbledon. 
This was by no means congenial to him. Writing on the subject 
to a friend in Hamburg, he avers that the stiff formalism of 
English life, and especially the hypocrisy of its religiousness, so 
disgusted him that he was tempted to hate the whole nation. It 
was certainly hard on the boy to transplant him from France to 
England at such an epoch in the social history of the two 
countries, and expect him to conform to new conditions of life 
without a murmur. The manners, restraints, and observances of 
the Wimbledon boarding school alike irked him, and in his letters 
to Scotland he complained forcibly of the tediousness of his life. 
His mother’s reply to these wails limns the boy’s characteristics 
so deftly, that we must give the following extract from it :— 


“You must try to make advances to people. In every social relationship 
one of two must make the first step, and why should it not be you as well 
as the other, who, although he may be older than you, has not had the 
advantage you have had thus early of living so much with strangers, and 
who may be holding back from bashfulness, because he has not the courage 
to goforward? You must of course adopt a polite manner. . . . But, though 
I am little partial to stiff etiquette, I can none the better put up with that 
roughness of conduct which betrays a person who cares to please himself 
alone. You have some slight tendency to this, as I have often been vexed to 
observe, and I am therefore glad that you are now among people of another 
stamp, although they may perhaps err a little on the other side. I shall 
be heartily glad if, on my return, I notice that you have acquired some- 
thing of this ‘complimentary manner,’ as you call it. I have no fear of 
your overdoing it. . . . Drawing, reading, playing the flute, fencing, and 
going walks, give you plenty of change of occupation. For many years 
these were almost all the pleasures of life I knew, and I found them quite 
enough. At your age you want little else; to enjoy the stronger pleasures 
of life, you must first of all learn how to live, and you are in the earliest 
stage of your preparation.” 


From this period of his history dates Schopenhauer’s aversion 
for the English clergy—an aversion of so distorted a nature that 
it led him to see in the ‘Pickwick Papers’ only an attack upon 
the Anglican establishment—“ the established humbug,” as he 
grotesquely calls it, “ that devours annually £3,500,000.” In the 
corollary to his great book, ‘The World as Will and Representation,’ 
he is still more embittered. To the “nefarious influence” of the 
Protestant priesthood, he ascribes not only the bigotry but the 
poverty and ignorance of the nation, in spite of the natural 
intelligence of the people. Indeed, it were difficult to say which 
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body of men he thought the worse of: the professors of philosophy 
of his own country, or the clergy of Protestant England. 

Under the circumstances, no doubt young Schopenhauer was 
delighted to quit the Wimbledon boarding school. Not even the 
permission to visit London once every week during this period of 
penance, nor the ardour and reverence he felt whenever he 
visited St. Paul’s Cathedral or the Abbey at Westminster, could 
set him at peace with the dull academical routine. With his 
father, mother, and little sister (born some ten years after him) 
he now had a fresh spell of sight-seeing. They went through the 
Netherlands and Belgium, and thence to Paris. Here two gay 
months were spent under the able guidance of Mercier, an author 
of repute. All the pleasures of the city were open to them, 
including that of being present at a levée of the First Consul. It 
is remarkable that, as a boy of fifteen, Schopenhauer was more 
impressed by comedy than tragedy. Talma could not charm 
him: his declamations were to the boy “rough and unnatural.” 
But twenty years afterwards the philosopher could exult gloomily 
in the harmony between the teaching of the nobler works of 
Shakespeare, the German dramatists, and the old Greek stage, and 
his own philosophy. The aim of tragedy, he said, is to divert us 
from the Will to Live. In so far, therefore, the stage is a 
religious or metaphysical force. 

During this tour, Joanna Schopenhauer discovered in her son 
much that disturbed her peace of mind. She enjoyed the sun- 
shine, the beauties of nature, and the contrasted specimens of 
humanity they came face to face with. But the boy was less 
easily pleased. His tastes and hers were clearly discordant. In 
Paris, for example, Arthur was much interested in the deaf and 
dumb institution of the Abbé Sicard. And why? Because the 
serene and gentle expression on the faces of the inmates had set 
him thinking ; and he had come to the conclusion that their mental 
tranquillity was due to nothing less than the partial surrender of 
life which had been exacted from them. In a subsequent letter 
he elaborated this notion in the following remark upon the 
beneficence of suffering— 


“That a man may cultivate lofty ideas, and turn his thoughts from Time 
to Eternity, in one word, that his better consciousness (later, the denial of 
the Will), may move within him, sorrow, suffering, and distress are as 
necessary to him as a load of ballast is to a ship—without which ballast the 
ship would draw no water, become a mere plaything of the winds and the 
waves, disobey her rudder, and shipwreck easily.” 


It was the same elsewhere. The mother moved from place to 
place, fully determined to enjoy every moment of this June month 
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of her life; but the son constantly intruded with a chill question 
about this or that distressful subject : “‘ Why are the people here 
so miserably poor?” ‘Is there no one to cure these villagers of 
their ague?” “Surely, it is through a wrong dispensation that 
whole families like these should live in this horribly-deformed 
manner?” She did what she could to silence the boy, but his 
consequent broodings were not the less effectual as a wet blanket 
upon her gaiety. 

The personality of Herr Schopenhauer is not so definite to us 
as that of his wife. The father did not live long enough to give 
the son an opportunity of judging him impartially. It was the 
wish of his heart that after this superb introduction to the 
world, Arthur should settle down soberly among the invoices 
and samples of his Hamburg warehouse. Doubtless he believed 
that by this time the fancy for any other career had been 
racketed out of the boy’s head. The lad’s eccentric development 
affected him less than it affected his wife. His faith in the 
salutary influence of commercial life was probably so strong that 
he could afford to laugh at such fits of melancholy and abstrac- 
tion. A man of strong will, indeed, but narrow mind, he strove 
to give the boy a veneer of cosmopolitanism! Hence we may 
understand the following, from a letter written to Arthur soon 
after his confirmation at Dantzig, whither mother and son had 
gone to end their long holiday : 


“Since you now give me your promise that you will study to acquire a 
beautiful and flowing style of handwriting, and a perfect knowledge of 
arithmetic, I will also ask you to try and walk upright like other men, 
else you will get a round back, which looks dreadful. An elegant attitude 
at the desk, and in the postures of daily life, is alike useful; for if you go 
into society with a bent back, you will be taken for a tailor or cobbler in 
fine clothes. .. . I wish you would try to make yourself agreeable to 
people. You would then give Herr K. less occasion to speak to you at table. 
And about conducting yourself properly—I advise you to ask some one to 
give you a knock when you omit to thank others for this or that service.” 


But this “best of fathers,” as Schopenhauer calls him, came to 
an untimely end in April, 1805. He either fell or jumped from 
a high loft of his own warehouse into the canal beneath, and was 
drowned. His behaviour previous to his death, and the circum- 
stances of the tragedy, point only too convincingly towards 
suicide. Mental derangement or prostration seems to have been 
in the Schopenhauer family, seeing that both the councillor’s 
brothers were suspected of insanity, and that neither of them did 
anything of credit to disprove the suspicion. Be that as it may, 
his father’s violent death must have had a very serious influence 
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in determining the bent of young Schopenhauer’s inner life. To 
persons ill-versed in the method of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, 
it may seem that suicide and the surrender or denial of the Will 
to Live, which is the most comfortable tenet of his doctrine, are 
identical; and that, therefore, Schopenhauer pere, in taking his 
own life, did the best possible thing for himself. But this is not 
so. Rather the contrary. For the suicide is so far from having 
brought his Will into subjection, that in the supreme moment of 
his life he is the slave of it. ‘ You cannot live as you would,” 
it says to him; “therefore put an end to this phenomenal 
existence.” And in the moment of dissolution, one may conceive 
this ardent soul or Will to Live (for in many aspects Schopenhauer’s 
theory of the Will is but a modified form of Pantheism), rushing 
again into phenomenal life, its recent guilt, added to its old 
inheritance of sinful longing for life, being this time expressed 
in a human entity of almost utter degradation. No. Schopen- 
hauer’s enlightened ascetic, who has got the world at his feet, and 
to whom it is all one whether he lives or dies, and the miserable 
suicide who confesses his inability to overmaster his Will to Live, 
are to each other like opposite poles. 

It is conceivable that nothing could have been more opportune 
for the future welfare of young Schopenhauer than his father’s 
early death. Had the merchant lived, the boy might have found 
it impossible to combat the parental idea of a useful life, and in 
dull despair have developed into a morose man of business. Even 
as it was, out of respect for his father’s memory, he consented to 
devote himself to a mercantile life. His mother, after a time, 
went away to Weimar, with schemes of her own to make the 
days pass joyously and instructively; and, to complete the 
tedium of his life, the lad was taken into the house of a stranger, 
to be boarded and lodged. They were two grievous years for 
young Schopenhauer. Nor was his wretchedness salved by the 
interesting but frivolous letters written to him by his mother 
from the midst of the intellectual society of which he so longed 
to be a member. 


“My life will be pleasant here. I have learnt more in ten days than 
perhaps in ten years. Goethe told me to-day that I had become a 
citizeness of Weimar through a baptism of fire (she had traversed some 
of Bonaparte’s battlefields in her journey from Hamburg). And indeed 
he is right. He said also that when the gloomy winter is more advanced, 
we must come back, and cheer each other through the dark days. Iam 
doing what I can to keep up my spirits. Every evening, so long as this 
time of trouble lasts, my acquaintance come to see me, and I give them 
tea and bread and butter, in the literal sense of the word. No more 
candles than usual are lighted, but yet they come again and again, and 
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enjoy coming. Meyers, Fernow, and Goethe are sometimes among them. 
Many whom I do not know wish to be introduced to me. Wieland has to- 
day asked permission to pay me a visit.” 


Joanna Schopenhauer was at this time no more than thirty-six 
years of age. Feuerbach’s description of her in his diary portrays 
her as she appeared in the society of Weimar. 


“A rich widow: authoress. Chatters much and well; intelligent; with- 
out heart and soul. Self-sufficient, longing to be praised, and always 
laughing at herself. Defend us, O God, from women whose heart runs to 
mere intellect . . . That little goose, her daughter. . . .” 


Soon after her settlement in Weimar, she put herself in the 
hands of Fernow to be educated systematically. He did every- 
thing for her that the most enthusiastic of tutors could have 
done, and her intellect and receptiveness were such that very 
soon she blossomed into a blue-stocking of no mean order. Her 
master died, and her biography of him at once gave her a literary 
footing. Thenceforward, until her death, many years afterwards, 
she amused herself with her pen very profitably, so that, in 1830, 
a collected edition of her works appeared in no fewer than twenty- 
four volumes. In his old age Schopenhauer could write of his 
father—* noble, beneficent spirit to whom I owe all that I am:” 
but of his mother he preferred to say nothing. “Only too 
excellent a sketch. God pardon me, I have laughed a good deal 
over it,” were his words when the above note of Feuerbach’s was 
shown to him. 

Insensibly almost, the gulf between mother and son widened. 
One can imagine with what irritation the woman of the world, 
who loved to sparkle in the most intellectual of salons, and who 
sedulously dismissed from her mind anything that savoured of 
gloom, would peruse such a letter as the following from her own 
offspring. Surely Nature has played me a spiteful trick in giving 
me such a son! she might have exclaimed. 


“The passing away of a despair that seems invincible,” writes the young 
apprentice to commercial life, at the age of eighteen, “is so strange a 
characteristic of human nature, that it would be incredible if it were not 
true. Tieck has expressed it brilliantly in the words: ‘ We stand and sob, 
and ask the stars if there be any sorrow like unto our sorrow; and all the 
while the mocking Future stands behind our backs, and laughs at the 
transitory grief of mankind.’ Andit is certain that nothing is permanent 
in a life that perishes: there is no unending pain, no eternal joy, no 
lasting impression, no continuing enthusiasm, no noble endeavour that 
can endure for a lifetime! All is loosed in the stream of Time! The 
minutes, the countless infinitesimal parts into which every action de- 
composes, are the worms which consume and destroy everything great and 
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noble. The vast body of the commonplace crushes whatever tries to rise 
above it. Human life cannot be taken seriously, because dust is not worth 
Me ce™ 


Proceeding, he informs his mother that for himself there is yet 
some consolation in life, while “ chords of divine music” are to 
be heard; and then, in a few passionate words that do credit to 
his heart, he all but finds fault with his mother for her cold and 
contemptuous remarks upon the conduct of the common people 
of Weimar, in their unbounded joy at being freed from the tyranny 
of an armed occupation. ‘ Do not blame the poor if they wallow 
in the dust in the very wantonness of their joy. Oh God! we 
must forgive them even if they go in quest of evil, for their 
heaven is shut, and but few streaks of light shine upon them.” 
He was in the throes of effort to conceive a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the meaning of life. But some time was yet to elapse ere 
he could build the simple syllogisms which, once and for all time, 
were to assure him the peace of mind he desired. And, mean- 
while, he was, as he said, probably the worst merchant’s clerk 
that ever man had. 


“My whole nature revolted against the business. I neglected my 
duties, and from day to day thought only how I might gain time to devote 
to reading at home, or at least entertain myself with thoughts and fancies. 
I used always to keep books in my desk, and amused myself with them 
whenever I was not watched.” 


There is no need to dwell upon young Schopenhauer’s literary 
scribblings at his employer’s desk in Hamburg. They were of no 


value. For the most part, they seem to h-~ been in the form of 


verse. His strong mind, in the midst ot its wrestlings, found 
some sort of relief in columns of rhyme, which, through the 
crudeness and obscurity of their ideas, portray him in a state 
of bewildering spiritual uncertainty, now exalted to the skies, and 
now grovelling in the dust. It was his Sturm und Drang epoch, 
the time of fermentation that has to be lived through as best it 
may. 

But at length even Joanna Schopenhauer had to admit that 
something must be done to bring her enigmatical son into a measure 
of conformity with his aspirations. For two years the lad had 
sacrificed himself rather than run counter to his dead father’s 
plans. But human nature will not always tolerate the intolerable, 
and the burden of his plaint, after a time, compelled his mother 
to think what new steps could be taken. She appealed to her 
friend Fernow—was the age of eighteen too advanced an age 
for a change of career so momentous as that from commerce to 
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literature and the pursuit of knowledge in general? “On the 
contrary,” replied Fernow: it seemed to him to be the very best 
time of life for entering seriously upon a life of solid culture; and 
with a few weighty words he persuaded his lively pupil to promote 
her son’s views. The programme of education proposed by him 
was also carefully fulfilled. 

When Schopenhauer got the letter from his mother notifying 
his emancipation from the desk, he burst into tears. It was a 
rapture of surprise too keen for him. But he soon accommodated 
himself to the change of life, and plunged into Greek and Latin 
declensions with a zeal that made his pedagogue prophesy great 
things about him. His spirits rose, and what with his 
sprightliness of disposition, and quite remarkable knowledge 
of the world, his schoolfellows at the Gotha school, to which 
he had been sent, were inclined to make a hero of him. 
His heart expanded, moreover, and he was so grieved when a 
certain tutor of whom he was fond received promotion from the 
school, that he celebrated his sorrow and affection in poetry. 
But, unfortunately, he did not confine his talents to verse of so 
harmless a kind. A mania for lampooning possessed him, and 
his satire was so sweeping and acrimonious that it procured him 
his dismissal from the school. This was very bitter to him, and 
very vexatious to his mother, who took him to task candidly and 
intelligently. 


“You are not a bad man, you are not without wit and culture, you have 
everything to make you an ornament in society, and I know your heart, 
and know also that there are few better. But yet you are so troublesome 
and exacting that I consider it a matter of the greatest difficulty to live 
with you; all your good qualities are clouded and rendered useless to the 
world by your pertness (over wisdom) simply because you cannot control 
that rage of yours for mastery over others, and finding faults everywhere 
except in yourself... . People will not suffer being censured by you, 
who have so many defects of your own, or at least will not endure it in 
your dogmatical manner, which assumes to have something oracular about 
it.... Were youa man of less intelligence, this matter would be only 
ridiculous ; as it is, however, it is annoying in the extreme. . . .” 


In a subsequent letter, his mother lays down rules for his 
conduct towards her, of so uncommonly self-considering a cha- 
racter, that we are tempted to translate the following long extract 
from it : 


“As concerning your relationship with me here (in Weimar), it is best 
that I say what I wish without disguise. That I love you, you cannot 
doubt. It is essential to my happiness that I*know you are happy, but not 
that I am a witness of your happiness. I have always told you that it 
would be very hard for me to live with you, and the more I think about it, 
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the more this difficulty (on my side at least) seems to increase.... In 
what concerns the visible world, I can agree with you in nothing. Besides, 
your melancholy is very depressing to me, and inharmonious with my own 
cheerful disposition, without being of any use to you. Understand, dear 
Arthur, that you will be only a visitor at my house, and that I shall 
always breathe freely when you go away, because your presence, your 
lamentations about irremediable evils, your gloomy looks and strange 
opinions, spoken with such a positiveness, and so unanswerable, keep me in 
a state of violent mental irritation and depression of spirits.... I live 
at present very tranquilly. From the beginning to the end of the year I 
have no unpleasant moments but those I have to thank you for. I am 
peaceable in myself. No one contradicts me. I contradict noone. No 
loud word is heard in my household; everything goes forward properly. 
I go my own way. No one can discover who commands and who obeys; 
all the work is done in quietude, and life glides along, I know not, how. 
This is my own arrangement, and it must not be disturbed.... When 
you are older, dear Arthur, and see things more clearly, we shall under- 
stand each other better, and perhaps I may then spend my best days in 
your house, with your children, as befits an old grandmother. But in the 
meanwhile, let us do our best to see that the thousand little bickerings of 
our intercourse do not embitter our minds and drive away our love. . . 
And now mark on what footing with you Iam to be. In your lodgings 
you are at home; in my house you are a guest, just as I was in my parent’s 
house after my marriage: a loved and welcome guest, who will always be 
kindly received, but with no concern in my household arrangements. I 
will not suffer any remonstrance in this respect, because it puts me out of 
humour, and does no good. On my reception days you may sup with me, 
if you will then forbear from disagreeable arguments, which also disturb 
me, and from all lamentations about the stupid world and the misery of 
mankind, because this always gives me a bad night and bad dreams, and I 
like to sleep well... .” 


Schopenhauer’s intellectual progress in the few months of his 
school life at Gotha, was very rapid. He benefited vastly by the 
systematic teaching which supplied the place of the half-hearted 
desultory self-education he had attempted in the office of the 
Hamburg merchant. But he was at the same time anything 
rather than a slave of the lamp. He wrote of his social acquaint- 
ance with barons and countesses, and after his removal to Weimar, 
riding, fencing, balls, concerts, and theatres all had a claim on him 
which he made no pretence of rejecting. At his mother’s recep- 
tions, he saw much of Goethe and the other celebrities of Weimar, 
but by the terms of his compact he had to keep himself in the 
background on these occasions, and to the great men he was only 
one unknown admirer among many others. But under these 
diverse stimulating influences his thoughts quickened inevitably, 
and, remembering his own dictum about the brief allotment of time 
at a man’s disposal for the development of originality, it is scarcely 
surprising to find among his early memoranda casual remarks 
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made before the age of twenty-one in which one may discern a 
compendium of his after-philosophy. It is with the human mind 
as with trees, he used to say: The buds form in the spring, and 
the subsequent seasons are merely for the maturing of the buds ; 
the fruit will proceed from the buds in due time, but there will be 
no more buds than at the first. 
In 1808, for example, he asks himself :— 


“ Why is the remembrance of the past wrapped in so sweet a tranquillity ? 
Why do the names of men of old excite in us so melancholy a sympathy ? 
Why do we see their features in so tender a twilight, with no harsh glare 
upon them? Is it because death has removed them, because their griefs 
and pains are now no more, and time has taught that these were delusions 
for us to laugh at like childish troubles ? ” 


Again :— 


“Suffering that I refuse to bear, or transfer to the shoulders of anotHer, 
is thereby augmented. Hence has arisen the bulk of the evil of the 
world, for the original, actual, immanent evil (the guilt of the world) is 
always increased by such selfish rejection as this. Only by a voluntary 
acceptance of the evil is a diminution of it possible, and this is the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 


Hitherto, Schopenhauer had not diverged much from the 
religious faith of the multitude. But his phraseology already 
betokened an original mind, and though he had not yet made his 
capital distinction between dogma and criticism (theology and 
philosophy), that the latter is an attempt to rouse us from the 
dream of life, whereas the former does but urge us into a sounder 
sleep, his substitution of a primordial evil, inherent in the material 
world, for the erring Adam of biblical history was at least 
suggestive. It is noteworthy, however, that from first to last he 
insists on self-sacrifice as the chief means of salvation. Such self- 
sacrifice is expedient for the same reason that the moral virtues 
are expedient. The latter, and especially inviolable justice, exact 
so much self-mortification and self-surrender from the man who 
practises them that life is soon robbed of the sweetness essential 
to make it enjoyable: denial of the Will to Live ensues, and 
perfect resignation. 

In 1809 Schopenhauer came of age, and a division of his 
father’s estate had to be made. It was high time his mother had 
some check put upon her expenditure. She had indulged herself 
with several servants, a carriage, and all the fashionable pleasures 
of the day, with but little thought of the large drafts that had 
to be made upon the principal of the estate to cover her expenses. 
A few years more, and Schopenhauer would have received a 
schedule of debts instead of the few thousand thalers upon the 
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income of which he was to depend for his own livelihood, As it 
was, the sum was so small that he reproached his mother with 
extravagance; and no doubt it was his personal experience that 
afterwards led him to record his opinion that, in money matters, 
women should always be treated as minors, and as such be under 
the supervision of some male relative or the state. A notion that 
may be received with derisive laughter in the year 1888! 

Among Schopenhauer’s fellow students at Gottingen, whither 
he proceeded at the end of the two years’ training of Gotha and 
Weimar, was a youth named Bunsen, friendless, shy, and with 
very little money in his pocket. It is impossible now to say why 
Schopenhauer felt an interest in Bunsen. Judged by their after 
works, the two men could not have been in sympathy intellectually. 
Schopenhauer gave Bunsen a helping hand, cheered and enlivened 
him, and risked his mother’s displeasure by taking him to 
Weimar, where he introduced him into society, and even paid the 
expenses of his theatre-going. Fifty years afterwards, when 
Bunsen had made himself more generally known, he ventured to 
write to Schopenhauer, and make mention of his ‘“ Timonian 
misanthropy.” The two old friends met, but the meeting only 
gave the philosopher material for a few words of moralising not 
very complimentary to the diplomatist. Speaking of his college 
days, he contrasted his own career with the careers of two of his 
early friends, Bunsen, and Jacob Astor, a member of the New 
York family of Astors—“ The one has obtained rank, the other 
wealth, and the third—wisdom!” As for Bunsen’s book ‘God in 
History’ he dismissed it with the curt censure, “It is Bunsen in 
history!” It is worth notice that this same Bunsen is one of the 
few men who had any sort of intimacy with both Leopardi and 
Schopenhauer. Bunsen was as kind to Leopardi as Schopenhauer 
had been to him, and Leopardi placed such reliance upon his 
friendship that in a moment of sharp necessity he drew a Bill of 
Exchange upon him, and entreated him to honour it. 

At Gottingen, in addition to his classical and mathematical 
studies, Schopenhauer heard lectures on natural history, minera- 
logy, anatomy, international history, physics, chemistry, botany, 
philosophy, logic, physiology, ethnology, and national history, 
by such men as Blumenbach, Schulze, and Heeren; and these 
lectures were to him even more useful as nuclei of knowledge 
to be enlarged. His favourite subject was metaphysics—the 
Queen of Sciences, he calls it, as holding the reins of the 
whole circuit of human knowledge. In his study, the works 
of Piato and Kant were conspicuous, and he adorned his 
walis with a bust of Socrates and a portrait of Goethe. The 
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time had not yet come when he could somewhat petulantly avow 
that if he had not a dog he would not care to live; but at 
Gottingen his spaniel was his constant companion. Socially, 
Schopenhauer, as may be expected, was not much of a success. 
His roughness and obstinacy in argument, his unconventional 
manners, and the extreme seriousness with which he put forth 
paradoxes provocative of mirth in the more thoughtless of his 
contemporaries, were not engaging. It was due to Wieland that 
about this time he resolved to devote himself to philosophy. 
“Life is a wretched business,” said the young student to the 
aged littérateur ; and he added that he thought of making it a 
subject of reflection. “It is clear to me, young man,” rejoined 
the old man, “that you have done well in making such a choice. 
I understand your nature now. Keep to philosophy.” Shortly 
after this, Wieland met Joanna Schopenhauer at one of the Duke’s 
receptions at Weimar, and congratulated her on her son. “ Ah, 
it has given me great pleasure to know this young man. He will 
do something great one day.” Goethe used to amuse his friends 
with a little story about Schopenhauer’s abstraction of mind while 
quite a youth. Joanna Schopenhauer was entertaining the world 
of Weimar with some amateur theatricals, from which Arthur 
contrived to withdraw himself, and he was standing by a window 
in moody isolation, when a merry little girl, one of the guests, 
accosted him, and asked what he was doing. “ Little child,” 
replied Schopenhauer, in solemn reproof, “do leave me here in 
that state of peace which shall one day be the portion of us all.” 
Practical experience also at this time taught him somewhat of the 
disquieting passion of love, which in the ‘ Parerga’ he afterwards 
vituperates as one of the evils that attend on youth and make it an 
epoch of life less desirable than old age. He lost his heart to an 
actress named Jagemann, about ten years his senior, wrote verses 
upon her, and assured his mother that if he found her breaking 
stones by the road-side he would take her to his own home. 
From a knowledge of Schopenhauer’s disposition, and the many 
barricades that intervened between his head and his heart, one 
may assume that this equivocal speech was the nearest step 
towards a declaration of love that he ever thought well to take. 
A few years later, to be sure, be confessed that in the course of 
his Italian travels, he was held in Venice for an inordinate length 
of time, by silken fetters. He was then in the prime of life, and 
often debated with himself on the subject of matrimony. But he 
was also by that time an established man of the world, the 
“excellent fopperies” of which he applied for the amusement of 
his head, with but little thought of his heart; his morals had 
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deteriorated: and he seems to have had illicit designs upon the 
lady who was so unfortunate as to have charmed him. With his 
essential honesty in speech, he did not attempt to hide from his 
sister the relationship upon which he hoped to stand with this 
fair Venetian, and it may have been Adele Schopenhauer’s affec- 
tionate expostulations that deterred him from carrying the matter 
forward. “I have in my works well shown what a saint is, but 
I myself am no saint.” He was never tired, in the interests of 
truth, of making this confession. Another uncommon characteris- 
tic of his mind was the ease with which he was able to justify, 
or at least excuse himself for peccadilloes of a kind that would 
crush the spirit of ordinary immoral persons. He argued that 
a man of his great mental gifts was, in a measure, above the rules 
of morality. The game of life to such a man is so exceedingly 
transparent and trivial, that conventional ordinances can hardly 
be said to bind him: they are but the gossamer webs of medio- 
crity which he breaks through and carries away unconsciously in 
the course of his bold and free movements in the arena of objec- 
tive existence. He even went farther than this, and averred that 
inasmuch as the man of genius gave his whole life for the profit 
of humanity, he had a licence of conduct which was not accorded 
to the rest of mankind. 

From Gottingen, Schopenhauer passed to Berlin. He longed 
above all to hear Fichte, whose lectures, if fully and lucidly 
treated, were, by their nominal scope, adapted to set his mind at 
ease on the most momentous of questions. But the briefest of 
acquaintance with “the little man with the red face, bristly hair, 
and piercing eyes,” sent him home in a fury. He asked himself— 
by what means had such men as Fichte, Schelling and Hegel 
narcotized the intelligence of the public, that they were 
allowed to deliver themselves of such “rhetorical poison” un- 
opposed? He deliberately contested the few ideas he had 
been able to pick forth from the farrago of balderdash in 
which they were almost smothered. He denied the reasonable- 
ness of the “holy calm” which Fichte promised to the man who 
accepted his tenets, in theory and practice. ‘On the contrary,” 
said Schopenhauer, “ the life of the best of men, of the man who 
has taught himself self-contentment, is nothing but a constant 
and restless struggle, without victory. The most a man can do is 
to see that he never lets his arm fall, but fights and fights to the 
last breath.” To the end of his days, Schopenhauer could never 
find words strong enough to express the fervour of his animosity 
against these Professors of Philosophy, of whom Fichte, Schelling 
and Hegel were the arch-types. In revising his first Essay, he 
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asked a legal friend to define the limits of abuse beyond which it 
would be hazardous to go: and we may be sure that he touched 
the boundary. But notwithstanding his detestation of Fichte, 
he profited by his teaching. When, for example, he says that the 
body is only the phenomenon of the Will, he does but intensify 
Fichte’s assertion that “ the difference between the Will and the 
body is only a view of two sides, the subjective and the objective.” 
This must be said, however, that the sublime, if somewhat windy 
ecstasies in which Fichte indulges in his dissertations on God, 
knowledge, humanity, and the beauty of holiness, are wanting in 
Schopenhauer, or are obliquely put in his one conclusion—that 
the man who soonest attains to a sense of the misery of life, and 
the futility of knowledge, may become the best and holiest of 
men by a complete surrender of self, and be a benefactor to those 
members of the race yet unborn, by refusing to take part in their 
propagation ! 

In 1813, Schopenhauer wrote the ‘ Essay on the Fourfold Root 
of the Principle of Sufficient Reason,’ which procured him his 
philosophical diploma from the Jena university. This important 
Essay, the foundation of his maturer work, was conceived and 
fashioned under peculiar difficulties. He fled from Berlin, where 
every one was in arms for, or against Napoleon, to the quieter 
retreat of Rudolstadt ; but even here he had to pit his thought 
against the braying of trumpets and the clank of weapons. 
Not to be conspicuously worse than his fellow men, he had 
bought a gun and sword, as if ready and willing to fight for his 
fatherland. But, in his heart, he was lamentably unpatriotic. 
The philosopher is of no country, and Schopenhauer exemplified 
the saying in words as well as deeds. In the letter that ac- 
companied his Essay, he alluded to the martial tumult in the 
midst of which it had been composed, and made the confession 
that in his opinion he was born to serve mankind with his head, 
not his fist, and that his fatherland was a greater than Germany. 
The Essay was duly published, duly praised as a masterly per- 
formance by one or two high-priests of culture, and duly, for the 
most part, remade into pulp as so much waste paper. One 
amusing little circumstance about it may be mentioned. Scho- 
penhauer of course sent his mother a copy of the book. She 
read it sceptically, and, no doubt, much to her mystification, 
and then ventured to congratulate her son. ‘Not bad for an 
apothecary,” she observed, referring to his medical studies at 
Berlin, made in the interest of his metaphysical schemes. 
“Tt will be read when there is barely a single copy of your 
writings left in any lumber-room,” replied Schopenhauer. But 
his mother was determined to have the last word in this passage 
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hands,” she retorted, with abundance of probability on her side. 

Soon afterwards, Schopenhauer paid his final visit to Weimar. 
He was received by his mother as a guest; but in a very short 
time it was apparent that mother and son were as ill-fitted as 
formerly for harmonious association. To increase her income, 
Joanna Schopenhauer had offered a home in her house to a 
young man named Miiller, with whom Schopenhauer took the first 
opportunity of disagreeing. To the son it seemed that his 
mother found the agreeable young lodger’s society very pleasant ; 
and he taunted her with disregard of his father’s memory, as well 
as indifference to his (Schopenhauer’s) welfare. In short, a new 
crisis occurred, and young Schopenhauer was again banished the 
house. Permission was given him to board at his mother’s table ; 
but for this privilege it was understood that he must pay so 
much per week. A fatality seems to have urged him to run 
counter to his mother’s plans for happiness. For he had not 
long been on the footing of a daily boarder in the establishment 
when he invited a university student to come and live with him. 
At first Joanna Schopenhauer did not strenuously object to this 
new guest at meal times, she was short of money, and the lad 
would of course pay for his aliment. But a few weeks of this 
new experience made her regret that she had not been peremp- 
tory from the beginning; and, that her son should not slackly 
interpret her words this time, she abruptly put an end to the 
arrangement, and asked for the payment due for him and his 
friend up to date. No doubt Schopenhauer’s words and argu- 
ments did not help towards conciliation; but on the other hand 
his mother’s taunts because he and his friend had managed 
to evade the general conscription were only too well adapted 
to increase the domestic inflammation. She expressed her 
opinion that he was acting dishonorably in not assuming a 
uniform and taking a sword in hand. As for the friend, “No 
doubt he is glad to shelter his innate cowardice behind you.” 

On the other chief subject of their discord, Joanna wrote 
thus to her son: “ Were I to sacrifice my friend Miiller because 
he and you do not agree, I should be wronging him and myself. 
You and I can never live together for any length of time, that is. 
the real meaning of it, and should I for that reason tear myself 
apart from a friend who is faithful and of use, and who makes my 
life more pleasant, and is liked and esteemed by many worthy 
men? And this merely because in a sudden heat of passion he 
was rude to you, who were by no means polite to him? I should 
be acting very unjustly towards him and myself. Do but leave 
him where he is: he does you noharm... Do not reply to 
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this: it is useless. If you have arranged for your departure, 
let me know, but do not hurry, as I do not want to know of it 
long beforehand... Since our last annoying conversation, I 
have firmly resolved, dear Arthur, never again to have any verbal 
intercourse with you, whether pleasant or unpleasant, because my 
health suffers from it.” 

Schopenhauer respected his mother’s injunctions. He left 
Weimar for Dresden soon after this disruption in 1814, and never 
saw her again. The estrangement was so absolute indeed that 
during the twenty-four years which intervened before her death 
in 1838, hardly five or six letters seem to have been exchanged 
between them. Adele Schopenhauer was of tenderer fibre than 
her mother. She could not bear to think that her brother was to 
be blotted out of her life so completely, and her letters to him, 
later, in Italy, are pleasant reading. But this correspondence 
soon came to an end. The “little goose,” as Feuerbach some- 
what harshly calls her, suffered from that old curse of human 
nature whereby the sins of the father are visited upon the 
children. Schopenhauer was discarded by his mother: he in his 
turn expressed distrust of his sister, and of the sincerity of her 
letters. He was by this time as lonely a man as any that trod 
the earth, with no companion but that strong brain of his upon 
which he relied for all the genuine satisfaction to be drawn from 
an experience of life. In his old age, he asked himself—“ What 
is the greatest possible enjoyment a man may have?” “The 
intuitive knowledge of truth—there cannot be the slightest doubt 
of the correctness of the answer,”—was his reply. 

With this before us, and speaking in simple terms, we may 
congratulate Schopenhauer that, by his own way, he reached the 
goal he strove for. But that the course he designed to follow 
was no easy one will be clear to the novice from these words 
of his, written the year before he began his chief philosophical 
work— 


“Philosophy is a high Alpine pass, accessible only by a narrow track 
over stony pinnacles ‘and sharp thorns. It isa lonely way that grows 
more desolate as it ascends, and whoever follows it must not be afraid, but 
must leave everything behind him, and confidently make a path for him- 
self in the cold snow. Often he finds himself suddenly on the edge of a 
precipice, and sees the green valley beneath him; he gets dizzy, and would 
fain cast himself into the abyss; but he must bear up, and, with his own 
blood, glue the soles of his feet to the rocks. Then he soon sees the world 
below him : its sandy wastes and morasses disappear; its inequalities are 
levelled; its discordant sounds fail to reach him, and its roundness is made 
manifest. And thus he stands ever in the clear cold mountain air, and 
sees the sun in the heavens while the night is yet dark beneath him.” 
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Loyalty George. 
By MRS. PARR. 


AUTHOR OF ‘ADAM AND Evs,’ ‘ Dororny Fox,’ Etc. 





CHAPTER XXXY. 


“ Arrer night cometh day, after a storm cometh a calm.” 

These words rose to Mrs. Coode’s mind as, the next morning, 
Roger came into the room where the breakfast was set out. 

To the casual eye. he looked very much as he always did, but 
the mother could see that his face was pinched and drawn, his 
features set, his mouth hardened. When he spoke, the broken 
notes of his voice of the previous evening had given place to a 
dull monotone, in which he made the short, cut and dry answers 
to his mother’s questions and remarks. 

The night before, when after so suddenly breaking down Roger 
had recovered his senses, Mrs. Coode tried her very utmost to 
draw from him the occasion of his distress, but not a word of 
information would he give her. She asked him about Loyalty, 
but could get no reply. After saying that everything was at an 
end between them, and he free to offer himself to Phoebe, he 
refused any more mention of her name. Also—growing soon 
regretful of that outburst of emotion which had so suddenly 
mastered him—he tried to put his mother off, and to soothe her 
anxiety by saying he didn’t know what the reason was for his 
feeling so queer in the head; he’d been first up, then down all 
the day, a night’s rest would no doubt set everything straight 
again. 

Trusting he would endeavour to get this rest Mrs. Coode 
feigned to accept his explanations, and the mother and son had 
retired at a late hour to their separate rooms, each bent on 
deceiving the other. 

Roger to wait until he fancied his mother must be asleep, and 
then, his boots being off, up and down, up and down he paced, the 
whole night through, the hours being dragged out to a double 
length by the care he had to take not to let any noise disturb 
her. 

She, listening in her bed, her breath held, her ears strained, 
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torn by a thousand anxious fears, with but one comfort—the key 
of the house door was under her pillow. 


“Why, you’m down betimes, Roger,” she said. “I thought 
after bein’ up so late you’d very like lie it out this mornin’.” 

“T’ve got to get back to Dock Walk as quick as I may, I 
sha’n’t be there too soon.” 

Mrs. Coode gave a little side glance. 

“TI dessay,” she said, “that old Rowe will be ’spectin’ to see 

ou.” 
, “Rowe! What about? 

“Why, my dear, have you forgot "bout Phebe? ’Tis only 
proper that you should speak to un: be what he may, he’s her 
father.” 

“T can’t help that,” he said roughly. Then, seeming to better 
recollect himself, he added, ‘“‘ You can do that, or else I will, when 
I come over again.” 

“ All right, so long as ’tis done. And when do you think that 
ll be—that I shall see ’ee ?” 

“T can’t tell, no how. There’s no answerin’ for he’—and he 
intimated by a nod that it was Captain Hamlyn he meant—“ any 
time he might take it in his head to want a sail.” 

“ Oh, well, if he takes it in his head to-day, I should say he was 
wantin’ a swim, anyhow,” she added, glancing through the 
window at the flying scud of the sky; ‘‘’tis what he’d be most like 
to get, wantin’ it or no. I can’t abide that nasty crank razor- 
keeled Racer. I always maintains that Rowe built her to be a 
coffin to somebody. Many an anxious moment has she cost 
me.” 

Roger smiled grimly. “I don’t know,” he said; “it might 
happen worse than to be buried at Rowe’s expense.” 

“Oh, don’t ee’, my dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Coode superstitiously. 
“T can’t never suffer to hear no jokes cut with life and death; 
tis too serious a matter for them whose breath is but in their 
nostrils to speak slightin’ly of.” 

“Ts it? We've all got to go, so what odds? How, when, or 
where don’t seem to matter much to me.” 

“Roger!” Mrs. Coode began severely—“ and you brought up 
religious, too?” 

“There, there,” he said quickly, “I don’t want to say anythin’ 
toanger you, mother. I’m off, now! ”—he stood hesitating, as if 
trying to recollect something more he wanted to say, Mrs. Coode 


looking at him with expectancy. “Good-bye, mother!” and he 
turned away.” 
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“ Roger,” she cried, seeing he was going, “ wait a minute; I’ve 
got a word to say to ’ee.” 

“You must say it another time,” he said, without looking 
round. “I can’t stop now;” and he walked quickly on. 

He had reached the end of the Lees, and was going down the 
break-neck steps, which have to be descended ere the little rill, 
which higher up will swell into a goodly stream, can be crossed, 
and the opposite hill, leading to the Cliffs, mounted ; when to his 
surprise, from behind a jutting-out tree, he saw Jake George 
coming towards him. With a message from Loyalty, could it be ? 
The thought did not make Roger’s heart beat any more quickly. 
Emotion, feeling of any sort, seemed dead in him. 

“T’ve a been casting about on the watch here for ever so long,” 
began Jake, in his gruff, hoarse voice. ‘I’ve been wantin’ to get 
sight o’ you, lad.” 

“‘ What for?” said Roger briefly. 

“ That slip o’ paper you got handed you come from me.” 

Roger made no reply. 

“You got it give to you, eh?” 

‘*'Yes,” 

“Ah!” and he gave a growl of satisfaction—‘he thought 
to board us in the smoke; but I got put on his scent—I had 
her tracked and watched. She went to where he told her to— 
oh! ’tain’t the fust time they’s held their meetin’s, not by 
many.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“How! Why by what she’s told me. She arn’t kept it a 
secret from me. They was for talkin’ me over, so that he might 
come to Cot, which,” and he ciutched his trembling old hands, 
“he durstn’t to, for fear o’ me now.” 

“You're tellin’ me a lie,” said Roger, knowing that nothing 
like fear would keep Carleton Hamlyn back from anything on 
which he had set his desire. 

“Tt ain’t a lie,” said the old man surlily. “Only last night she 
told me the offers he’d made, wanting her to live with un; and, 
failing that, he’s going to offer a good sum to you.” 

For the first time that morning Roger felt himself alive. A 
rush of hot blood seemed to surge through him, and back again. 
“ By the God who made him,” he said, lifting his arm on high, 
“if he does, the words shall as surely launch him into eternity 
as the blow he got swung your son.” 

“Spoke like a man,” said Jake; “only I can’t be baulked of 
what I’ve hoarded up for years. No, lad, no; you must leave 
him to me.” 
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“To you!” Roger exclaimed, noticing for the first time the 
alteration in the old man’s looks—the bent back—the sunken- 
forward head—the weakness shown in the totter of the legs. 
“ There’s only one arm, ’tis true; but the strength he’s left with 
would make you naught to him but that!”—and he plucked a 
withered twig and snapped it. 

George tried hard to speak, but the anguish of feeling that 
what Roger said was true made the tears, lately so ready to 
come, drop one after the other quickly from his eyes; he nodded 
his head, and gave vent to a choking sob. 

“There, there,” said Roger, touched by the distress of the 
weakened man, “don’t make no concern of that. What matter 
who does it, so long as ’tisdone? I’m young, and strong, and 
willin’,” and he gave a harsh, joyless “Ha, ha,” which George 
tried to echo, but which ended in another sob. 

“There’s only one thing I’m sorry can’t be done,” continued 
Roger, as if speaking to himself. 

“What's that?” gasped George, hoping it might be something 
that he could help him in. 

“That we can’t settle him—and she looking on.” 

“Why not?” cried the old man eagerly. “Why not ’tice him 
out to Cot. He’s told her he’ll come any time she sends for him. 
Oh, she’s got but to hold her finger up.” 

“No,” said Roger, “no takin’ him to Cot for me. If he proves 
the truth o’ what you tells me, overboard with him I jumps, and 
down we goes like lead.” 

“What! you, too, Roger? No.” 

“No! Why not? What's there for me to live for, eh? To 
garnish a gallows out to Devil’s Point?—served like Charley 
Macgraw— 

‘Who died by the law; 
Was hung three times, and drownded once.’ 


‘Twill be t’other ways on with me. I can find courage for the 
drowndin’, but not for Jack Ketch.” 

“Well, then,” cried Jake, with a horrible oath, “she sha’n’t 
live to tell no tales of ye. Only you get him into the Bay, and 
give the signal to me; and so soon as I’ve showed you to her I'll 
send her straight to meet un down below.” 

Involuntarily Roger gave a gasp. 

“Oh, don’t fear,” said the half-maddened old wretch, mistaking 
the sound for distrust of his power; “T’ll find the strength to 
do that. There’s a spot where with the weight of a finger yer 
balance is lost, and good deep water all round it, too. Ha! and 
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she'll find there’s company down there—some as has been missed, 
run away to sea, or gone off nobody knows where.” 

The horrible picture given made Roger’s senses reel, and 
yet he was conscious that a thrill of joy ran through him at 
the thought of not leaving Loyalty to the love of any other 
man. 

“ Hold there!” he said roughly, giving Jake'a shake by the arm, 
and looking with an ominous frown into his face; “no wild talk 
of that sort to me. Not a finger, or a hair of her head, mind ye. 
Do you hear?” 

A growl was the answer. 

“And as for what’s bin said about him,” continued Roger, 
“Tve got yet to prove it true, and by the Almighty it won’t be 
well for you unless I do it.” 

“Tve gived ye pretty nigh word for word what last night she 
gived to me,” said George surlily. 

Roger stood for a moment as if lost in thought. 

“How came you to know I was home here?” he said. ‘“ Was 
that from her talk?” 

Jake nodded his head. “Yes, and she said as how her heart 
died with fear when you close questioned her *bout where she’d 
been, and what she'd been up to all the day.” 

Roger kept back the words that rushed to his lips, and only 
hissed them between his teeth; but, unable to keep himself 
entirely in control, he gripped the old wretch’s shoulder and 
shook him as if he had beenadog. “Oh, you've turned out a bird 
of your own hatchin’,” he said, letting sudden go of his hold, so 
that Jake reeled back into the thicket of gorse and butcher’s- 
broom, which saved him from falling to the ground. “Curse her! 
curse her! curse the two of you!” 


He was gone, and when Jake staggered to his feet he saw that 
Roger had already crossed the narrow stream and was zig- 
zagging up the steep ascent, which spreads out on top into a 
grassy knoll, once over which he was lost to sight. Then the 
viperous old wretch drew back into the shelter of his covert, 
gloating over the seeds of vengeance he had sown out of the 
cunning of his weakened, half-crazed brain. 

It was true that much that he had said to Roger—distorting 
it so that it should serve his end—on the previous night Loyalty 
had said to him. 

Returning to the Cot moved, perplexed, excited by emotions 
which had been newly called forth, the sight of the old man, 
sitting there lonely and broken down, had touched a fresh spring 
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in her. Carleton Hamlyn had implored her, if ever she saw an 
opportunity, to entreat for him the forgiveness of her grand- 
father, whose reticence and careful guarding of his daughter’s 
name had left on him a deep impression. What better chance 
would there ever be than the one Loyalty saw then before her? 
“Tf,” she thought, “I don’t seize it soon, he'll be passed, poor 
old soul, accordin’ forgiveness to anybody.” And on that she 
had spoken, and, carried away by the, to her, unlooked-for and 
most wonderful circumstances, she had detailed the interview 
with the Captain, very nearly as it took place—how he had 
offered to provide for “you grandfer, so well as me.” The old 
man’s hands were clenched and clenched again at the insult 
of such an offer flung at him. “And when I told un,” she 
said, “that though you'd never breathed a word to me, you'd 
learnt the truth from out her dyin’ lips, his heart was pierced, 
to see how he’d belied you, thinkin’ if you'd so much as 
guessed the truth, you’d ha’ surely sucked un like any leech 
would.” 

There was a rattle in the old man’s parched throat. 

“He wanted to settle down a sum o’ money, so as we should 
allays be independent like, with no call to work, and have a home, 
but I told un No. I knew you wouldn’t touch it, and so with 
me; I wouldn’t be beholden to un any ways.” 

Her grandfather did not speak. Looking, Loyalty saw his 
head had fallen on his breast. “I wonders has he heard one 
word?” she thought. The bent head slightly moved; and in the 
hope that some part, however slight, of what she said might 
reach him, she added: 

“The knowledge of all the wrongs he’s heaped ’pon you, and 
she, and he, and me, has brought un very low at times, grandfer ; 
and though, he says, ’tis all these years gone by, the thoughts 
of it never rises fore un now, but he feels forced to hang his 
head.” 

There was a scraping of the seat—Loyalty looked; her 
grandfather had shifted his position, he had raised his head and 
was looking at her. 

“What's it he offers to do for you?” he said, looking away 
before she gave the answer. 

“Oh,” she said, with a little laugh, “ nothin’ that makes the 
vally of a feather’s weight with me. What's fine clothes, and 
livin’, and sight-seein’, and that—iss, and bein’ called his 
daughter too. He put that in, and said I might tell you so—to 
me as holds in my keepin’ Roger’s love, and has been gived his 
promise that I’m to be his wedded wife? ” 
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She was holding her head erect, her lovely face flushed with 
exultant pride. 

“T reckon you've let out the truth to Roger, haven’t ’ee ? ” 

“Oh, grandfer,” she said in reproach, “didn’t I give to ’’ee my 
solemn oath never to breathe one word to nobody? No; and I’ve 
seed him too—since I came back here; and when he axed so 
innicent like what I’d been up to all the day, my heart fairly 
died away to think I was deceivin’ un.” 

There was a pause, and then, as if struck by something fresh, 
she said, as if speaking to herself now— 

“T hopes that he'll be lead by what I said, and not go 
pressin’ gifts on Roger. It hurts me; ’tis like payin’ un to 
marry me.” 

There was a shuffling of the old man’s feet; his legs suddenly 
shot out so as to leave him more fallen together on his seat. 
Anxiously looking at him, Loyalty saw his eyes were shut, 
and after watching for a minute, she concluded he had fallen 
asleep. 

“Hm,” she sighed; “I can’t help feelin’ pity for un, feeble and 
old! *Tis what I s’pose us all must come to;” and she tried to 
picture herself and Roger white-headed, tottering together down 
life’s hill; and she smiled—so impossible to youth it is that age 
will ever come—; and with the smile upon her lips she gently tip- 
toed, and stooping her head to clear it of the low-linteled door, 
standing outside on the flattened ledge of rock she looked around, 
wondering would Roger think it too late for her to go to the Cliff 
again. So many of their meetings were curtailed now by his 
anxiety that she should keep the proper hours that other women 
kept. On her way home—after Roger had so abruptly left her— 
she had seen Dunchy, and without betraying her lover, had told 
the final circumstance to him. ° 

“ Lors, what’s in that?” the old fellow had said contemptuously. 
“What can ’ee make out of it? Here, you'll have to battle the 
watch from mornin’ till night if you’m goin’ to hold on by every 
word that’s said. I knows exactly how ‘twas. He just let the 
‘hang’ slip, and then was ready for to bite his awn tongue out. 
Same’s happened to me scores o’ times, only I hadn’t got his 
gumption to cut and run for ’t, and so got my head pretty 
nigh knocked off. Hikey, Jo! what a fist her’d got—she I 
was sweet on, I means. I’ve told’ee before, haven’t I, bout her 
bein’ Nickie Glubb’s sister? They was females in that family ; 
there was spirit enough in one to serve out to a whole ship’s 
company.” 

As usual, Dunchy’s salve had soothed Loyalty; she felt assured 
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that it was so—Roger was ashamed, feeling he had wounded her ; 
he would tell her so when they met again. And in the contented 
mood she was in, this certainty had grown on her; and also there 
kad grown a feeling of maidenly reserve such as she had not felt 
before—a something that made her draw back from seeking Roger, 
and, while standing in front of the Cot looking in the direction of 
their trysting-place, she said it was he who ought to come to her, 
and she sighed, “Oh, that he would come!” 

The sky was dark, but the stars, thickly set in it, shone 
brightly overhead. She could see Charles’ Wain with the two 
pointers twinkling at her, telling of the pole-star, emblem of 
every sailor’s love. 

All day the wind, still rising, had been high, and as the bulging 
waves came rolling in, they were crested with white foam, which, 
nearing the shore, they cast from them, so that some of it was 
blown on Loyalty, and shaking it from her like a happy child, she 
laughed aloud. 

In the day she had gone through, there had been much to stir 
her, much to give her pleasure. 

Carleton Hamlyn had a winning manner that few women could 
withstand, and much that was in him struck an answering chord 
in Loyalty. Emotional and full of feeling, every bit of which 
he let you see, this interview with his daughter had drawn forth 
from him proposals, promises, offers of sacrifice, perfectly sincere 
at the time, which could not fail to soften her. The firmer she 
was in refusing these, the greater treasure he felt he was losing 
in her, until he finally wept, saying that he was fully punished 
for his sin, by his child refusing to acknowledge him ; and then, 
in hopes of further moving her, he spoke of Anne, how he had 
loved, how he still loved her, but that for years he had not found 
the heart to tell her so, and now after so long he lacked the 
courage to explain. 

Going back to, and going over, all that had been said, this about 
Miss Anne lingered most in Loyalty’s mind. If but in some way she 
could help to join them—that angel friend and him to whom, even 
to herself, she did not give a name—what happiness to them, to her, 
and to Roger, who would now soon know all; and, raising her 
swimming eyes to that good God so bountiful to her, out from her 
great full heart she offered something from her store of bliss— 
which given to them should make them one. 
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CuHapter XXXVI. 


Leavinc Jake George, Roger walked swiftly on. Strange to say, 
he neither pondered over nor made plans about the resolve he 
had just taken. . That numbness which for a short time had given 
way to terrible rage had come back and was gradually creeping 
over him again. 

It is a mistake to suppose that momentous action must be 
always prefaced by grave introspection. Roger, although firmly 
decided under given circumstances to take his own life and the 
life of a fellow-creature, was perfectly callous and unconscious 
of any great difference in his feelings then, and those he had 
had during the many times he had walked that road before. 

Those he met spoke to him, and he returned their greetings, in 
some instances stopping to give more than a passing word. 

He even went out of his way to call at a certain shop in Exeter 
Street, where the previous week he; had left a small silver 
buckle to be mended, and which had been promised him on that 
day. 

“ You’ve come for what I ha’n’t got to give ’ee,” said the man. 

“You told me that by to-day you'd have it all ready for me.” 

“Tss, and I told ’ee a lie, which I don’t care to do unknowingly. 
But you come next Monday; and I promise ’ee, if you and me is 
spared, that here he’ll be.” 

“ And s’pose we ain’t spared?” said Roger, quite cheerily. 

“ Well, if ’tis me is tooked, you'll get un all the same; and if ’tis 
you?” 

“Keep un. I sha’n’t want un.” 

The man laughed. “ Mind, ’tis a bargain, that!” he called out; 
and then repeated, “ Keepin? I shant want un.” He ain’t a bad 
chap, that, by no means ; only in gener’l he’s so mumchance. He 
can take a joke, though, if ’tis put before un. I'll get his buckle 
done, no fear.” 

This little bit of business finished, Roger pursued his way up 
Catte Street through Plymouth to Stonehouse, over the Bridge, 
and on to Baker’s Place. This time, remembering to knock at 
the door, the landlady met him in a more genial mood. 

“Oh, so here you be ; shewn up at last?” 

“Yes,” said Roger, “ come to report myself again. Any orders 
for me?” 

She shook her head. “ Not that Iknow by.” Then, jerking with 
her thumb towards the sitting-room upstairs, occupied by Captain 
Hamlyn: “Tis all dicky with I to-day,” she said, and she hung 
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lackadaisically on one side her fat head, endangering by so doing 
her cap, with its erection of many-hued ribbons and flowers. 

“Oh!” said Roger, giving a snort of contempt; “I thought 
he was in such full feather yesterday ? ” 

“ All the more reason for their’s bein’ rumped up now. ‘Tis 
the way with you men,” she said, with withering scorn, “one and 
all of ee. If you happens to carry your years well, you thinks 
you'm as young as you'd like to be. Well, he finds he ain’t,” and 
she drew down her brows conclusively ; “‘ and if he takes advice of 
me, which he'll get free, gratis, for nothin’, and without the 
askin’, he'll jine hisself in wedlock with some easy-goin’, 
middle-aged maiden lady, and leave the gammucksin’ with 
young girls to they that’s suited to ’em.” 

“Meanin’,” said Roger quickly, “they such as ske he'd got 
here yesterday ? ” 

“No, P’'ve no meanin’ for she more than another one. She may be 
anybody you likes to name for anythin’ I can gainsay. All I 
knows is they was very lovin’ in their talk together. I overheard 
im tell her he felt like a father to her from the minute he cast 
eyes pon her.” 

“ Oh, did he ?” said Roger. Then, leaning eagerly towards her, he 
added: “Was you able to get a good sight of the two together, 
eh?” 

“Was I able to what?” she said, taking sudden umbrage at the 
question. “Upon my word! The next thing I shall be axed is, 
was I sat squat on the mat with my eye to the keyhole o’ the 
door! I’ve heerd o’ impidence, and come across a little of it, too, 
in my time, but ’twas left ’til I see you, young man, for to feel the 
full weight of it come ’pon me.” 

Her voice, ‘rising with her anger, seemed to have caught 
Captain Hamlyn’s ear, for the upper door opened, and he called 
out— 

“Coode! Is that Coode I hear below ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Step up, then.” 

It was now that Roger felt the tingle of his blood go through 
him; at the bare thought of standing in the presence of this man 
his hands worked so that he found the impress of his fingers on 
the stiff brim of his hat. 

For a minute he could not find voice to give his morning 
salutation, and the Captain, noting some slight embarrassment, 
while wondering at its cause, said— 

“You've a letter for me, Coode, haven't you?” 

“A letter, sir?” stammered Roger. 
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“Why, yes; the answer from Captain Chambers, to one I sent 
him yesterday ?” 

Roger hadn’t thought of that before. He cast about him for 
some ready lie which might serve as an excuse. 

“T hope you'll look it over, sir,” he said, and his unusual 
hesitation made what he was inventing seem more real; “ but I 
managed somehow to get into a bit of a scrimmage yesterday, and 
your letter was lost. Well, I may so well out with the whole of 
it—got somehow pitched into the fire.” 

“My letter?—Captain Chambers’ letter, I suppose you 
mean ?” 

“No, sir; the one you gived me.” 

“You didn’t go? Then what became of you all day?” He said 
this quickly, and as quickly Roger had an answer ready, saying 
to himself while giving it. ‘ What an inventor was the father of 
lies!” 

“ Well, sir, you see I made a start, and then it was in this way. 
1 The Roy yal Charlotte's bein’ paid off, and I happen to have two or 
three old chums in her, and so f 
Mi “Yes, yes, I understand,” he was only too pleased to hearthat | 
4 the letter, which it would have been awkward to explain, had 
never reached its destination ; “we won’t say any more about it, 
Coode, unless you want a billet as one of those two penny postmen, 
and then I can give you a leg up, by telling how well you delivered 
my letter for me.” 

Roger did not smile, which the Captain was not surprised 
Y at, believing him overwhelmed by the indiscretion he had 
committed. And thinking this a favourable opportunity for 
bi introducing a proposition he was anxious to make, he began 
moving about the room, as if in search of something—a way he 





































had if there was any embarrassing or painful matter to touch 
upon. 
“ A kind of last fling, Coode, I suppose, yesterday was?” 
“Sir?” 
“ Why, you’re going to get married, ain’t you?” 
Roger felt as if every drop of blood in his body had rushed into 
his head and face. 
The Captain, looking at him, thought, “ Lord, how sheepish all © 
these fellows are! I wonder how they behave to the womenthey | 
want to marry them?” Aloud he said— . 4 
“And to the grand-daughter ”—and here he stopped to take a 
long breath, as if he was speaking with difficulty— of old Jake 
George, they tell me?” 
“Who tells you?” said Roger sternly. 
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“Oh, it doesn’t matter how I heard it; but you see I know. 
Loyalty—isn’t it Loyalty her name is?” 

“Loyalty George is the name she goes by. Her mother’s 
married name was Kellow, but through the husband being hung 
Loyalty is called George, same as the grandfather.” 

“Bless the fellow,” thought the Captain, “how unpleasantly 
digressive he is. I wish, too, he wouldn’t keep his eye glued on 
mein that way. I suppose he thinks I’m meddling with what I’ve 
no concern in. Poor Loyalty! poor child! he’s not the husband 
I'd have given your sweet self to.” And a dart of anguish went 
through him ; with the bringing up he could have given her, and 
the education—she might have married some one he would have 
had pride in calling son. 

“Yes, I know—of course ; and it is about that painful episode, 
Coode, I want to speak; indeed it was that which made me enter 
on this subject with you.” He was turning over and over a paper- 
knife, uneasily conscious stil] of Roger’s eyes being fixed on him. 

“Tt is needless,” he continued, “to go back to past details; no 
doubt they are all known to you; and also you may know that it 
was my wish tv do something to benefit those that were left. But 
the prejudice, obstinacy—call it what you will—of the old man 
prevented me. Well, to come to the long and the short of the 
matter, what I wanted to do then, I want todo now; and so, Coode, 
you must accept, as a favour to me, a marriage portion with the 
wife you're going to take, which I shall have the pleasure of 
thinking will enable you to start in life comfortably.” 

He looked up saying this, and the expression on Roger’s face 
was so strange that he involuntarily asked, “ You're taking in 
good part, I hope, what I’m offering ?” 

“ Quite, sir,” said Roger. “I give you full credit for everything 
you mean.” 

“That’s right, then; we understand each other.” 

“T quite understand you, sir,” said Roger ; “and later on you'll 
see how my gratitude’s shown for it.” 

The Captain had jumped up from the chair in which he had 
been sitting. 

“ Oh, it’s no question of gratitude,” he said hastily. “ All I need 
is the certainty you'll make her happy. She’s a good girl, and 
you are a fortunate fellow.” Then, fearing he had said too much, 
he added, as he passed out into the adjoining room, “ Every fellow 
1s fortunate who gets the love of a good girl. Oof!” he said, 
finding himself alone; “thank heaven that’s over. It’s as hard 
as a court-martial. I felt that eye fixed on me, turning me inside 


out and sifting me, as if I’d been an empty bread-bag. 1 wonder 
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what he’s heard? Nice stories, I expect! That is what I can 
never find out—the amount of feeling there is against me in the 
villages. Anne says, none; but then, if she thought it would hurt 
my feelings, she wouldn’t tell me. Bless her! she wouldn’t hurt 
the feelings of a fly.” 

And he sat for some minutes lost in meditation, to presently 
give another hopeless sigh, and say, “ It’s of no use, it can never 
be. If beating the bounds with that fellow there should so 
completely bowl me over, how could I stir up the whole of the 
miserable story and spread it out before Anne? Ah!” he sighed 
bitterly, “how little can we tell. Some men’s follies pass 
them by, others, like mine, spring on their necks and sit there 
like the old man of the sea. Farewell, Anne—farewell.” 

Returning to the sitting-room, to his surprise he found ,Roger 
standing as he had left him, with eyes fixed and immovable. 

“Why, Coode, my good fellow, are you still waiting ?” 

Roger seemed to drag himself back to where he was. ‘“ I—you 
—I’ve not, sir, had my orders from you yet.” 

“Bless my soul, no more you have. Not that I’ve any to give 
you, Coode. I’m out of sorts to day—only fit for the sick list— 
not worth a ninepin.” 

“Why not go for a sail, sir? There’s just a nice capful of 
wind.” 

“The very thing of all others I should enjoy; but I’m not able 
to—to-morrow, now—” 

“There’s never no answerin’ for to-morrow,” said Roger 
disappointedly. “No time like the present, sir.” 

“ Tf can’t be, Coode, it can’t be. I’m steward to this ball that’s 
coming off, and there’s a committee meeting at three ; it wouldn’t 
do for me to be absent, it would put every one out. It does not 
strike me that there’s likely to be any great change in the 
weather, unless it is the wind is rising still. Come up to-morrow, 
and we'll settle the time.” 

“Then I’m to take it for granted you'll go, sir?” 

“Yes, I want to prove that Racer ; andif the wind keeps in this 
quarter it will be a good opportunity.” 

Roger saw he was dismissed—he took his departure, grimly 
smiling over the idea uppermost in his mind—the Captain 
planning, arranging for a ball which he would never take part 
in. He felt quite a sympathy with the rest of those concerned, 
for the Captain was known to be a great dancing man. 
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Cuarrer XXXYVII. 


A.tnoveH Loyalty had reasoned herself into remaining at home 
on the previous night, the following morning she was all anxiety 
to know what had become of Roger. 

Old George was nowhere to be seen, but in that there was no 
cause for uneasiness—night and day were not marked by any fixed 
routine byhim. He slept whenever he had a chance, and did what 
he had to do when it best suited him. For many months past 
most of the labour inside the Cot and out on the beach had fallen 
entirely to Loyalty’s share. Her grandfather’s strength was 
gradually failing him, and any manual labour had become im- 
possible. Finding things done, he did not enquire who had done 
them, and the burden thus laid on Loyalty day by day became 
heavier. 

Dunchy had given her a promise that he would be on the watch 
to see whether Roger had returned to Dock or had gone back home 
to his mother. If he had spent the night at home, Loyalty felt 
certain that Dunchy would have a message for her. The morning 
usually calmed down Roger’s outbursts of temper, and a word or 
two left with Dunchy to deliver was a recognised sign between 
them. Loyalty was conscious of an unusual heaviness of heart 
which she could not banish from her, and in the midst of labours 
which taxed her young strength to its utmost, she would start to 
find that she had stopped in what she was doing and was lost in 
reverie. 

Sometimes her thoughts ran on her marriage, the home ‘she 
would have, and where it would be. And her eyes would fill with 
tears as she unconsciously stretched out her arms, feeling that the 
cliffs, the rocks, the sea must share the pain the thought of leaving 
them cost her. 

“T reckon most folks would count me mazed,” she sighed, “if 
they did but know how I feels towards all o’ this about. When 
it comes to me I’m goin’ from ’em for good and all, I could kiss 
each inch o’ stone, each blade o’ grass; and as for the water, 
there, that I’ve talked to, and cried to, and listened to, and 
played with. Oh!”—and the quick shower of blinding tears told 
more than any words could say. 

Roger could not understand this, any more than he understood 
how it jarred on Loyalty to hear him rejoice that she would soon 
be away from this outlandish sort of home, and parted from the 
idle vagabond set that hung about there. At these times such a 
deep gulf opened out to separate her from Roger, that it took all 
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Loyalty’s love to build the bridge by which she reached his side 
again. 

“Twelve o'clock had struck before she was able to set off to see 
Dunchy. Then, having reached the narrow path which skirted 
the coast, she hesitated. Should she take that, or climb the still 
steeper ascent over which, on the night when Roger had returned 
from sea, she had gone to keep watch for him ? 

Inclination decided in favour of the latter way; and, hardly 
pausing to draw breath, Loyalty soon found herself at the top. 
Here she halted, looking down on Mrs. Coode’s neat cottage, better 
seen now that the trees were bare. 

Would the doors of that house ever be opened to welcome her ? 
Roger still believed that his mother was coming round—Loyalty 
heaved a sigh. 

“Oh,” she said, “if she did but know how I longs for a kind 
word from her, she’d never keep her heart shut so tight against 
me as it is now. Why, what is there I wouldn’t do, knowin’ her 
for Roger’s mother ? ” 

Roger’s name bringing her back to the errand she had set out 
for, she began making her way through the thick-growing gorse 
brambles and bushes which still make the covert for many a fat 
fox. 

Passing the clumps of butcher’s-broom, which Loyalty called 
skiver-timber, she stopped, attracted by its large red berries, to 
pick some sprigs. Close by its side the holly stood, bright with 
ruddy glory ; but holly was sacred until Christmas-eve, when, with 
the first leaf picked, you tried, by its prickles, to find out if your 
sweetheart was true. Loyalty had oftened tested Roger’s fidelity, 
and it had never failed. 

The little bunch she was making of the brown sprigs, 
mixing it with the golden-leafed ivy clinging round and clothing 
the bare trees, she intended to give to Mrs. Hockaday, to whom 
she planned paying a visit on her way home. Mrs. Hockaday 
loved flowers, and had been the first, Loyalty believed, to draw her 
attention to them; and her gratitude was shown in always, if 
possible, finding some little blossom to take with her to her sick 
friend. “It ain’t the same, though, goin’ to see her now,” she 
thought, hurrying down towards the ferry. “I feels every time it 
brings back Ned to her mind. Stupid fellow! behavin’ so foolish. 
It wouldn’t matter if didn’t wring his mother’s heart as it do.” 

At the top of the slip she began announcing her advent by calling 
“Over, over!” and then, getting nearer, “ Dunchy, Dunchy!” 
—but no answer came. She searched through the Cottage, but 
he was not there. Bending over, so as to get a look under the 
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projecting rock, she saw the two boats run in, and in one some 
freshly-used fishing gear. 

“Thah! he’s off with his old fish,” she said irritably ; and then, 
reproving herself, she added: “ Not that I’ve any call to grudge 
un earnin’ a few pence. Of late I’ve known what ’tis to be hard 
put. So far, grandfer’s had his fill; but many days there’s been 
plenty o’ slack about me.” 

Old George’s weakened strength and failing memory made him 
of little service now, added to which the outlook kept by the 
cutters had been for many months so sharp, that there was seldom 
a chance of the free-traders doing much business. If George had 
a hoard put by, he kept the secret from Loyalty, who, in addition 
to her other cares, began to feel anxious how he was to be provided 
for. 

Leaving the two wooden stools turned one upon the. other—a 
sign agreed between them to let Dunchy know that she had been 
there—Loyalty took her way towards the Cat and Fiddle. She 
meant to return later on, but it would be of no use doing so for 
some little time, experience telling her that poor Dunchy had 
often many a weary mile to go before he could dispose of his 
burden. Mrs. Hockaday she knew would be pleased to see her. 
“And now,” she said to herself, “ that Roger’s gived me leave, I 
shall begin about Ned, and try if talkin’ of un won’t in some way 
ease her mind.” 

And so successful was this remedy, that poor Mrs. Hockaday at 
length declared herself better than she’d been for weeks before. 
“You always had the art of cheerin’ me, Loyalty,” she said, 
seeing the girl get up to go; “and I haven’t anythin’ to give ’ee 
in return, unless you cares to know Miss Anne’s come back.” 

“Qh, the blessed dear!” cried Loyalty with enthusiasm. “I 
am glad. I dearly loves Miss Anne. When she’s away the place 
don’t never seem the same.” 

“That's true—she only come last night; but this mornin’ 
down she was—hearin’ how ill I'd been, so that they never 
looked for me to live ’til now.” 

“Qh!” said Loyalty, sympathetically, “you mustn’t talk 
like that. You'll get better yet—you see.” 

The sick woman shook her head. ‘“ No,” she said ; “ and I ain’t 
so much for livin’ now. To be took don’t seem to me what once 
it did. See at the months I’ve laid here! Why, even Hockaday’s 
resigned that I should go; ’tis such a awful drawback to a business 
like this, he says.” 

“Oh!” said Loyalty, huffily, “I shouldn’t study that, I’m sure. 
We ain’t axed when we'd like to come into the world, and, when 
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tis ordained, we’s got to go out; so I don’t see what call there 
is to hurry anybody. I think Mr. Hockaday might bide ’til 
your proper time’s come.” 

“ Ah, well, Loyalty ; there’s one I know will miss me when I’m 
gone.” 

Loyalty squeezed the hand she held, knowing that Mrs. Hocka- 
day meant her. “And if we never meets again,” and the poor 
drawn face was held. up to the girl’s fresh rosy one, “we shall 
meet one day in heaven, shan’t we?” 

Loyalty hesitated, and then half-bashfully she said : 

“Do ’ee feel, then, like as if you was goin’ there?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I scarce dare venture to say ‘ Yes’; only 
Mr. Yabsley gives me such hope.” 

“Why I asked, is—if so—there might be a chance for me.” 

“For you? Oh, Loyalty!” 

“Iss, iss, I know,” for the look conveyed its meaning to, her. 
“When the devil got to you he was see’d by everybody. With 
most of us when he comes, and come he do, we has un on the 
sly.” 

And having kissed her friend once more, they said “ Good-bye ” 
and parted ; Loyalty going away sorrowful, fearing it might be 
as Mrs. Hockaday had said, she would never see her face 
again. 

Outside she paused. It was of little use going to the Ferry 
yet. “And ’tis a dismal place,” she said, “to sit waitin’ to.” 
Why not go along round by Bridge End, and over that way? By 
so doing there was the chance of meeting Miss Anne. This 
possibility was quite enough to decide Loyalty ; and she set off to 
go by that way. 

Now it happened that Mrs. Coode had felt very uneasy all the 
morning, recalling the strange behaviour of her son; and so greatly 
had this anxiety preyed upon hér that, unable to bear it, she had 
resolved to seek some advice from Miss Anne. The news of the 
little lady’s arrival had reached her that morning, and, her dinner 
over, she dressed herself in her Sunday best—her idea of showing 
your betters proper respect—and set out for Ferrers House. 
Arrived there, she was told that Miss Anne was out; she had 
driven to Plymstock, perhaps would go on to Plymouth; the 
servant could not say at what hour she would be back. Dis- 
appointed, there was nothing for Mrs. Coode but to retrace her 
steps—not back by the road though, where, if she met people, it 
was to hear again of Phoebe Rowe and her son Roger. “ Poor 
boy!” she thought, “he needn’t have flurried hisself about folks 
not knowin’; you'd think her must ha’ gone round the two 
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parishes with a bell. I never heerd the like; only last night— 
and ’tis in the mouths of every one.” 

Mrs. Coode was right. Phcebe, wise in her generation, had felt 
the best way of securing Roger, and making any drawing back 
impossible, was to tell the news to everybody, and she had not let 
the grass grow under her feet in so doing. 

Down the little lane, through the gate, and across the fields 
which lead’from Ferrers House on to the Cliffs, Mrs. Coode had 
come. Now there was the steep descent to be made, which she 
assured herself was ever so much worse than it used to be—* it 
fairly made her head swim round, this keep on going down;” and, 
pausing to recover, she saw below, coming up towards her, the 
one who had been so greatly in her thoughts that day—Loyalty 
George. It was a long time since Mrs. Coode had seen Loyalty, 
and the lovely face, flushed and beaming, struck her afresh by its 
marvellous beauty. In a twinkling she had set alongside it the 
poor pudding-faced Pheebe, and, forgetting her platitudes about 
“potter’s clay,” she shook her head, telling herself it wasn’t 
possible for the heart of man to hesitate in its choice between 
those two. 

Not moving, a minute more brought Loyalty close up to her. 
Startled, the girl drew back, as if not knowing what to do, but 
Mrs. Coode had made her decision, she had elected to find out from 
Loyalty what was the cause of rupture between her and Roger. 

“Well, Loyalty,” she began, “’tis a long time now since you 
and me was brought face to face with each other.” 

The tone was not unkind. It was as Roger said; his mother 
was coming round. Loyalty blushed, hesitated, and finally 
stretched out her hand. 

Mrs. Coode accepted it. “It sha’n’t be said of me,” and she 
gave a self-satisfied smile, “that I ever refused the olive-branch, 
whether held out by youth or age.” 

With a very imperfect notion as to this metaphor of olive- 
branch which Mrs. Coode was using, Loyalty took refuge in 
another blush and smile. Roger hal told her that his mother 
knew how matters were between them, and that they were to be 
married soon; she, therefore, need not hesitate to speak to her 
about him. 

“T ’spects, Mrs. Coode,” she began, a little nervously, “ that 
you'd got Roger home last night. I s’pose he went again this 
mornin’ ?” 

Loyalty wished that her heart wouldn’t keep up such a 
thumping, and her face not get so red; it made her seem so 
foolish before Roger’s mother. 
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“Tf you’m meanin’ by Roger, my son,” said Mrs. Coode con- 
descendingly, “he did go this morning. Why?” 

“Oh, only that,” Loyalty was a trifle chilled by “ Roger, my 
son,” given in Mrs. Coode’s old way, “when last evenin’ he left 
me he didn’t seem quite to know.” 

“Last evenin’? Was he with you last evenin 

“Yes;” and now it was Loyalty’s turn to say “ Why ?” 

“Oh, for nothin’;” and then, feeling it was best at once to 
plunge into deep water, she added, “ Only if so, what I’ve got to 
tell can’t be news to you.” 

Loyalty did not speak, but her face asked what the news 
was, 

“You'd have heard from hisself that ’tis settled, everythin’ 
"tween him and Phebe Rowe, and that their banns will be called 
on Sunday.” 

All that rich blood which had mantled Loyalty’s face, swift as 
it had mounted up, now rushed back again, leaving temples, 
cheeks, lips, white as any lily. She groped with her hands, as if 
trying to lay hold of something that evaded her; and then, in a 
quick voiceless whisper, gasped out “Phcobe Rowe! Phoebe 
Rowe !” 

Mrs. Coode’s heart smote her. Taking hold of one of the hands 
already cold as stone, she said— 

’“T spose I thought that you know’d—that he’d told ’ee.” 

“Tell me again,” said Loyalty, “tell me again.” And then she 
muttered to herself, “ Banns upon Sunday, on Sunday ;” repeating 
in the louder tone, “ Tell me again, I say, what you said just now.” 
And this she continued until Mrs. Coode said— 

“Twas Roger himself told me. He brought down Phebe for 
me to wish ’em joy. Last evenin’ the two of ’em come down 
together.” ’ 

Loyalty’s large dark eyes kept fixed on Mrs. Coode until they 
seemed to grow twice their usual size, then, as if the full meaning 
of the truth had burst on her, she raised her‘arms and let her 
hands fall open on her head. 

““My God,” she cried, “I’ve lost him!” and she fell motionless 
at the widow’s feet. 

“ Loyalty,” and Mrs. Coode bent down over her, chafing the 
cold hands, and moving her so that she might raise the white 
face—“ Loyalty, open your eyes. "Tis me, my dear; don’t ’ee 
know ?—me, Roger’s mother.” 

The drawn lips quivered, the eyelids trembled, and then opened, 
and the eyes of the stricken girl looked at Mrs. Coode. “ Roger’s 
mother?” she repeated. 
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“Iss, that’s right,” for Loyalty had raised herself, and was 
leaning on one arm. 

“ Come, now, try and reason with yourself a bit.” 

“ Reason!” she said, “ reason ! ” 

“Why there must ha’ been some reason for Roger to have 
broke with you and gone and straight took up with Phoebe Rowe. 
Men doesn’t act that ways, Loyalty, without a cause. Come, ask 
yourself now, have ’ee been playin’ un false in any ways? ’—the 
thought of Ned Hockaday was in Mrs. Coode’s mind—* keepin’ 
back, hidin’ anythin’ from un?” 

“Me false to Roger!” 

“ Awh, my dear, there’s bin women as bright as you false to 
men as bright asmy son. I know Roger, and what he is. Rue it 
he might, but he wouldn’t never go to cast you off unless he’d 
some just cause for doin’ so.” 

Loyalty shook her head, and, sitting, swayed herself to and 
fro, every now and then passing her hand across her brow as if to 
make something more clear, muttering all the time ‘“‘ Phoebe Rowe! 
—banns up on Sunday !—Phcebe Rowe!” 

Mrs. Coode looked at her, consciously stirred by the great 
magic of the girl’s beauty. The head, now bent, now thrown 
back, showed the sweet curves of neck and throat—the bonnet, 
fallen off, let the hair escape and add a charm by its disorder—the 
drooping lids, first with their dark fringe resting upon her cheek, 
and then lifted up, disclosed those wondrous eyes, whose melting 
sadness seemed to pierce the widow’s heart. 

For an instant Mrs. Coode was sensible of a feeling akin to 
contempt for any man who could forego this being so divinely 
fashioned, and place in her stead podgy, pasty-faced Pheebe Rowe. 
The next instant, however, the thought that this man was Roger— 
her son—impelled her to make an effort to break the spell. 

“You don’t need me to tell you, Loyalty,’ she began with 
severity, “that I was never the one to show favour to any 
marryin’ between you and Roger: from the outset I kept the 
same face turned against it that I did up to the last moment. 
Nevertheless, in spite o’ that and much more, which might well 
have baulked the fancy of a far more ordinary man, Roger was 

willin’ to give up all and everythin’ for you. Chances, offers, 
made with beggin’s and prayin’s that don’t fall to the lot of 
many, he treated as chaff before the wind, ’til at last it come to 
Mr. Rowe axin’ for un to be partners with un!” Saying this, Mrs. 
Coode paused ; surely Loyalty would give some sign of surprise. 
But no; she continued to rock herself as before. Evidently to 
pierce her the arrow must be sharper barbed. “And,” added 
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Mrs. Coode, “ though such a offer ain’t more than he deserves, ’tis 
more than for any maid’s sake you could expect a man to say No 
to. The Lord be praised, the whole o’ what’s inside us ain’t flesh 
and blood. There’s lofty thoughts, and high motives; and later 
judgment often stands condemned at the sight of youthful folly.” 

The widow was constrained to fall back upon platitudes, the 
meaning of which was almost as unintelligible to herself as to 
Loyalty, who with eyes now fixed was staring at her blankly. 

Stunned by the crushing blow she had received, the girl was 
obliged to repeat again and again each fresh piece of evidence, 
fixing one by one the words in her mind, struggling by an effort 
to grasp their meaning. Suddenly the whole truth of Mrs. Coode’s 
communication seemed to flash upon her. She gave vent to a 
sharp cry, which seemed to cause her pain, for she put her hand 
over her heart and kept it pressed there. 

“Oh, Roger, Roger,” she moaned, “to hold me in your arms, 
to strain me to your heart, and know that all the whiles you'd 
gived yourself to Phoebe Rowe!” 

The reproach of her lament seemed to find an echo in the 
mother’s heart. She could find no word to say of comfort or of 
censure. 

“T can’t stop here no longer. I'll go,” said Loyalty, making 
an effort to struggle to her feet. 

With far more tenderness than her speech and manner had 
implied, Mrs. Coode put her arms round the girl and assisted her 
to rise. Little could Loyalty guess that in the heart of her 
ancient enemy there was the impulse to clasp her to her breast, 
and let her there sob out the sorrow that every word and look 
betrayed. 

The bond of love is a wonderful union, and the mother, whose 
whole being was centred in her, son, recognised the presence of a 
passion as all-absorbing as her own. 

While giving support to Loyalty’s still trembling frame, Mrs. 
Coode with the hand that was free pulled into order the girl’s 
disarranged gown, and set straight the handkerchief which had 
escaped from her bodice, Loyalty, as if mechanically, permitting 
all these cares to be bestowed on her. Then, with a touch almost 
caressing, she smoothed the stray locks of hair. 

“There,” she said, looking at the white face, grief-stained and 
quivering ; “now where’s your bonnet to? Us’ull put un on, 
and 2 

But with a quick movement of impatience Loyalty freed herself. 

“No,” she said harshly, for the widow was already stooping to 
pick the bonnet up from the ground, “ let un be.” 
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“Let un be!” repeated Mrs. Coode, not comprehending that 
the bonnet, scrupulously worn, out of Roger’s wish that she should 
never be seen abroad without one, was to Loyalty the symbol of 
that respectability which was the cause of her desertion. ‘“ But 
you can’t go roamin’ the place over without no bonnet on your 
head? What ’ud people think of ’ee ?” 

“Think!” she said—and in a flash the whole face seemed 
lighted by a flame—“ think! What doI care what you or any- 
body thinks? Not go about without I’ve a bonnet on my 
head'? There! there! there!”—and she stamped with such fury 
on the hapless bonnet that it lay flattened and half sunk into the 
short damp grass. 

“ Oh, fie, fie,” cried Mrs. Coode, brought back to her artificial 
self by an action which outraged all the laws of her training ; 
“that’s givin’ way, Loyalty, to nothin’ but temper.” 

“Temper!” she said, and the voice though distinct came in a 
whisper—“ if you could see the devil I’ve got in here!” and with 
her pointed finger she tapped her bosom—* if instead of that 
bonnet there ”—and down went her foot again—“ I could only feel 
‘twas the false heart and body of your son, I’d thank the Lord I 
was born to see this day!” 

Terror-stricken by this sudden change, Mrs. Coode involuntarily 
shrank back. 

“Oh, don’t you fear,” she added, with withering contempt, “I 
ain’t goin’ to lay a finger on you. Go home to him you've 
brought up to seek for, and beg and pray for maidens’s love, and 
then turn that love to hate by castin’ it away. Who led him first 
to think about Rowe ?—You. Who's always sowed the mischief 
‘tween he and me ?—You. Who never let un rest for lies of me 
you hoped was true?—You. Well,” she said, moving her hand 
with a gesture of dismissal, “go back home; your work’s over 
now. All you said I was you'll find me, and wuss, too. And the 
pair of ’ee sit in your Chapel with your noses turned up, and 
Phcebe Rowe between the two; and if you passes me, say ‘ Look to 
she—what her is, us made her,’ and see what comfort that ‘ull bring 
your hearts when you lies stretched upon the bed o’ death. And 
as for Roger!”—and with arms stretched up and eyes lifted to 
Heaven, she cried “May the God who made him send down 
every——” 

But Mrs. Coode’s hand was already over her mouth. The face, 
the gesture, the attitude of inspired vengeance, smote her with 
superstitious awe; she felt the fire of an avenging Deity must 
come in answer to that call. “Loyalty!” she cried, “ spare him, 
Spare me!” 
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“For what? ’Coso’ the sparin’s I’ve had from both of you? 
Ha! Ha!” and her laugh was as a rasp in the widow’s ear; 
“ when I thinks that I was strivin’ to make my ways like yourn ; 
takin’ for gospel truth that they who'd tidy homes, and sat and 
sewed, and went about with bonnets on their heads, was angels 
such as I should like to be ;—gettin’ to hold what he,” with in- 
sufferable scorn, “ was for ever drummin’ in my head, that sinners 
such as Mrs. Hockaday, a-dyin’ there, wasn’t fit for decent women 
to go near—His mother wouldn’t put foot inside her doors ;—‘ Low, 
bad drunkard,’ as you called her, ’tis to she I owe whatever good 
there’s in me. The only hands that was held out to help me clear of 
sins that never comed your way was hers and Dunchy’s! Iss, I 
know—‘ evil-livin’, cheatin’ old vagabond,’ you calls him. Well, 
he’s my other friend, the only one there’s left me now to take my 
sorrow to and ask council how I best can bear it.” 

“You frightens me,” faltered Mrs. Coode, and in truth every 
limb in her body was trembling; “I’m terrified by the evil things 
you've said, Loyalty, and the language you've used.” 

“Then listen to the rest I’ve got to say,” and catching her by 
the arm, Mrs. Coode was shaken by the violence of that paroxysm 
of passion, which like a tornado, seemed to sweep through the girl's 
whole being. 

With a cry of entreaty she freed herself, and forced her fingers 
into her ears ; but though Loyalty had turned and was flying up 
the Cliff like one possessed, the wind seemed to bring back the 
torrent of words which still rung in Mrs Coode’s dulled ears. 

By an effort she at length began her way back home, haunted 
as she went by two faces, which seemed to press on either side of 
her. Here, Loyalty, pale, corpse-like, stricken as if by death ; 
there, maddened, infuriated, as one gone distraught through grief. 

What if the desperate girl should seek to end her life? Mrs. 
Coode’s trembling knees refused their support, she had to catch 
at a bush to prevent herself falling. Whom could she speak to? 
Whom could she ask to look after her? Dunchy—Loyalty had 
spoken of him, and Mrs. Coode remembered having seen him 
earlier in the afternoon pass her window. As quickly as she 
could she hurried along the Lees, and coming suddenly on one 
of the numerous Ryder family, she asked had he seen the old 
deaf Dunchy about that way. 

“ He’s long to "Lisbeth Yeo’s, if he aint got across the Voss by 
now,” said the boy. 

“Then you off so fast as can, and tell un that Loyalty George 
is up top o’ Cliff and her wants un.” 

Away ran Watty Ryder at top speed, to return some five 
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minutes later and say that Dunchy had already crossed the Voss 
on his way home. “Shall I go after un?” 

“Yes,” said the widow. “And if you catches un up, and says 
what I told ‘ee, and that I think she’s took bad, when you comes 
back I’ll see if I can’t find ’ee a ha’penny.” And Mrs. Coode 
turned into her house and sat down on the nearest chair to recover 
herself. 

There was a chill at her heart, a sense of oppression, of humilia- 
tion. It was as if she had been brought face to face with an 
accusing angel who had laid things to her charge which she 
never knew. 


Cuapter XXXYVIII. 


Duncny, returning from a more weary tramp than usual, when, 
according to him, “ They hadn’t only wanted the fish gived ’em 
for nothin’, but also to be paid for takin’ of ’em,” had his 
ears saluted by the united voices of the young Ryders, assisted 
by a selected company, screaming “Dunchy, us wants ’ee !— 
Dunchy !” 

Dunchy resolved to take no notice. There was a very open 
feud between “them raskilly Ryder boys” and Dunchy. 

Finding, however, that his disregard of them increased rather 
than damped their ardour, he stopped and made a feint of picking 
up a good-sized stone, and then it was that his dulled ears caught 
the sound of “ Loyalty—Loyalty George.” 

Seeing that his attention was arrested, the Master Ryder, to. 
whose care Mrs. Coode had entrusted the message, feeling that the 
importance of his office demanded something from him, advanced, 
and in the shrillest of trebles announced the fact that “ Loyalty 
George was up "pon top o’ Cliff seeking him.” 

“ You be ” and the stone was raised with such apparently 
murderous design as to send the band flying off. But only for an 
instant; the next their courage had returned, and they found 
voice to add, ‘‘ Her told us to tell ’ee so.” 

Dunchy’s answer to this was a growl, and he turned and went 
on, only to find himself still pursued. It was of no use, he might 
as well stop and listen to what they had to say. 

“T hears yer hollerin’,” he said; “ Loyalty George is up top o’ 
Cliff seekin’ o’ me. All right. Her’s there, andI’m here; will that 
plaze ’ee ?” 

“ Her’s took bad,” said the principal speaker. 

“And I’s took wuss,” was Dunchy’s answer. He was tired, 
hungry, and cold, and his temper was not in good order. 

“ Mrs. Coode said us was to tell ’ee.” 
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“Mrs. Coode! Awh, drabbit the women!” 

But in contradiction of what he was saying, struck by the 
name of Mrs. Coode, Dunchy anxiously turned over in his mind 
could Loyalty want him? Was she ill? And how did Mrs. Coode 
come to know about her ? 

Suddenly becoming aware that the small crowd, gradually 
drawn nearer, had all their twinkling eyes fixed with expectancy 
on him, he roared at them likeadragon. “ J)id her tell ’ee to stand 
stock-still, starin’, ye young gawpuses, lookin’ for all the world 
like a row o’ pussers’ shirts stuck up on handspikes? Now you be 
off, I say !””—and this coming with an alteration in the voice, which 
seemed to imply that Dunchy’s patience was at an end, the whole 
party, with shouts of derision, took to their heels and fled. 

“ Awh!” said the old fellow, with a grunt of satisfaction ; “now, 
then, I should like to know if there’s a ha’porth o’ truth in any o’ that 
there ?—I can’t help it, anyhows. I ain’t fit to stir a inch further 
to-night, anywheres ;” and he went tramping on, still wondering 
about Mrs. Coode, and how had she got mixed up in any way 
with Loyalty. Inside his cottage—a light struck—he looked 
around. There stood the two stools, their seats together, upside 
down.” 

“Her’s been here, then,” he said, “for sure;” and he set the 
stools straight, and sat down on one of them. No, it was of no 
use, he could not remain. Thinking it might be true that Loyalty 
was wanting him, weary as he was he started up, opened the 
cupboard—as bare as Mother Hubbard’s—gave a shrug at its 
emptiness, and then drew from his pocket a greatly diminished 
roll of tobacco, cut himself a quid, and with no greater stay to his 
poor empty stomach went out to look for his boat. The little 
dingey he would take, not the great ferry tub ; you were forced to 
row sharp in the dingey—and Dunchy felt he should need some 
impetus—* or else the water comed in through her strained planks 
so that you was swimmin’ as you sat.” And, in the hope that if 
Loyalty was expecting him, she would come down to that part of 
the shore he was most likely to go to, he commenced shouting 
“Oyez, Oyez!”the name she had called herself by, when a little 
one. 

But he could catch no answering sound; the echo that the Cliffs 
gave back did not pierce his ears. 

‘‘Awh, well!” he said, drawing up the boat to a safe position, 
“I s’pose ‘tis in for a penny in for a pound;” and grumbling 
over the weary stiffness of his poor old legs, he began to mount 
the Cliff, taking his way towards the Shag Cliff, where, if she was 


on top, he was most likely to find her. “ Here, I say!” he called out, 
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only recovering himself by a stagger from being tripped up over 
something lying on the ground; “ what is it, eh?” 

The light was quite faded, and Dunchy had to stoop before 
seeing it was a prostrate figure—not an altogether uncommon 
sight in Ferrers. “ Halloo! What cheer, my hearty?” And he was 
about to give a rousing shake, when he cried “ Lord, why—iss, ’tis 
—’tis she, Loyalty! Whatever’s happened ? Loyalty! Loyalty!” 

He was kneeling, calling her name into her ear. She was 
lying face downwards on the grass motionless, as one dead. “ The 
sense is clane knocked out of her,” he said, striving to lift her, 
and by so doing getting sight of her bloodless face; “ her’s struck 
for death.” 

To reassure him Loyalty opened her eyes, and freeing herself 
she got up without further assistance. The boon of insensibility 
had been denied her. There, where, in her hot anger flying from 
Mrs. Coode, she had flung herself down, Dunchy had found her. 
The fire of that anger was burnt very low, its fierceness seemed to 
have consumed all her strength and power. Her lips moved, but 
no sound from them reached Dunchy. 

“Oh, Lord,” he groaned, “lend me my hearin’ for a little 
whiles, so as I may catch what ’tis her’s wantin’ of me.” 

The anguish of the old man’s voice roused Loyalty. Trying to 
fan the embers of her wrath into a second blaze, she cried out 
“ Roger !” 

The shrill over-pitched tone conveyed more than the mere 
name to Dunchy, and he anxiously answered “Iss, Roger. What 0’ 
he?” 

“ He’s throwed me off,” she cried, trying to bring back the in- 
dignation and excitement she had felt before Mrs. Coode. “I’m 
flung aside for Phoebe Rowe ; the banns is up, they’m to be called 
Sunday.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” roared the old man, “and so I'd tell to whoever 
told ’ee.” 

“Twas his mother,” she said fiercely. “ Rowe's made un 
partners with ’n, and they’ve throwed Pheebe in as a make-weight ; 
and last night she was took down that th’ old woman might wish 
‘em joy—joy !” she cried, clenching her raised hands and shaking 
them ; while Dunchy, dumbfoundered, taken aback, stood without 
finding a word to say. He hated Mrs. Coode with all his heart, 
but to doubt her truthfulness was impossible. In both villages 
and for miles around, wherever she was known, that Mrs. Coode 
said so, meant that a fact was past contesting. 

“Joy,” she repeated, “for them two! Do’ee hear?” An almost 
imperceptible nod gave his reply. 
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“Then what do’ee stand for, never speakin’ a word? Why 
don’t ’ee join me in callin’ down ’pon un every evil wish you 
knows? Why don’t ’ee say with me”—and she repeated some of 
the imprecations which had curdled Mrs. Coode’s blood—but in 
the very midst, with the words on her lips, there came a sudden 
breakdown. As from the smitten rock the waters gushed out, so 
burst forth the torrent of her tears; and flinging herself on the 
old man’s neck she let her grief have its way. 

The intincts of his nature told Dunchy that for such sorrow 
silence was the surest sympathy. Down his own furrowed cheek a 
tear went slowly trickling. His horny hand stroked and patted 
the back of the sorrowing girl, gently as a mother might strive 
to soothe her child. 

“Take me away, take me away,” at length he heard her moan, 
“anywheres, so I’m got out o’ sight of ’em all. I can’t keep it up 
no longer—my heart’s broke in two—all I wants is to be hid away 
and let to die.” 

“Iss, I knows,” and with his jacket-sleeve Dunchy cleared away 
the dimness in his eyes. ‘And if so be what you tells me was 
truth, ’twould be the best thing could happen to’ee. But I’ve got 
to learn yet more o’ this business, Loyalty, than I’ve heerd from 
you. What about yesterday? How much ’as that got to do with 
what’s bin told to ’ee? How does us know but wheres you went 
to, and he you went to see, has got to Roger’s ears ?” 

“T’ve thought o’ that,” she sobbed ; “but no. Not when he met 
me he didn’t know, he couldn’t have kept it up; there ain’t nothin’ 
double about Roger. He’s open as the day.” 

“Don’t you fancy,” and Dunchy shook his head derisively, 
“that Roger can’t act a part so well as any other one; and what 
he said and did is all of a piece with a jealous-minded man.” 

“ What, to hold me to un as he never did before !—strain me to his 
heart, and keep me there until my breath was all but gone! No, 
Dunchy, no, it wont do; it ain’t that.” 

“Why, bless the maid, every word you says but drives the nail 
more home. The thing’s as plain to me as the sun and moon up 
above in thesky. The chap’s gone mazed through jealous love and 
doubts of ’ee, that’s what ’tis; and the wonder is you’m standin’ 
where you be, and not lyin’ stark and cold to bottom o’ the sea.” 

Loyalty had raised her head, and was looking at him ; evidently 
his words were having weight with her. 

“‘ What’s writ,” he said, “is true, and Bible truth, too—that love 
is cruel as death, jealousy deep as the grave; and when doubts 
enters into a man’s heart, ’tain’t long afore murder steps in to keep 
it company.” 
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“Why didn’t he do it, then?” she cried in anguish. Fifty 
thousand times I’d rather so, than live to see un wed with Phcebe 
Rowe.” 

“ And didn’t he know that too? Why I sees it all, with half a 
eye. Talk about dyin’ !—you. Lors! what a handful you women 
be. Wuss to have dealin’s with than a whole ship’s company.” 

But Loyalty, generally so easily cheered by him, still hung her 
head despairingly. 

“Now what you must do,” continued Dunchy, “is seek out 
toger, and make a clean breast to un "bout it all. What took’ee to 
see the Cap’en I don’t know; but this I’m sure of, ’tain’t nothin’ 
that a maid can’t tell to the man she’s goin’ to marry.” 

“No,” she said; “and if yesternight Roger had taxed me with it 
I'd ha’ told un every word that passed, knowin’ that her, whose 
secret it is, would surely have forgived me. But with he promised 
to another one, and she such as Phoebe Rowe—No! ” and she shook 
her head sadly ; “my tongue’s tied, my mouth’s closed.” 

“ Well, then,” said Dunchy hastily, “ mine isn’t; and if you won’t 
speak for yourself, P’ll speak for ’ee, and up and tell Roger all I 
knows, and that whatever’s hid from un he can hear the truth of, 
if he’s a mind to; and as for Phoebe Rowe,” and a movement of 
his lips which sent out a fine sprinkling of tobacco-juice conveyed 
the contempt in which he held her, ‘‘ us must look up some other 
husband for she. Any carrion will choke a crow.” 

Then, thinking it might be better, perhaps, that Loyalty should 
consider over this alternative alone, Dunchy feigned to occupy 
himself by taking a few steps further up the hill, and, looking 
seaward, to see what the promise of the weather might be. Banked- 
up masses of dark clouds, with here and there great fissures in the 
sky—the water glittering like steel, an undercurrent seeming to 
keep it in constant restless motion. 

“Squally,” he muttered, as he retraced his steps ; “ blowin’ up 
dirty to windward,” he added, addressing Loyalty, whose side he 
had reached; but she didn’t heed him. She was standing as he 
had left her, only that her head was raised and her eyes looked 
fixed on vacaacy. 

“Come,” he said, taking her by the hand, “you and me’ll be 
gettin’ back home.” 

She shook her head 

“Iss, now,” he said, persuasively. ‘“ Why that was what you was 
wantin’ to do?” 

There was another shake of the head, which Dunchy answered 
by adding : “ And as we goes along you can tell me all of it, from 
beginnin’ to end—how the old woman comed to tell ’ee, where twas 
the both of ’ee met, and what her said to you and you said to she.” 
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“Oh, Dunchy,” and Loyalty’s drawn face bespoke the poignancy 
of her regret, “’tis that that’s bowin’ me down with shame. 1 
can’t tell ’ee how I felt when she first out with that *bout partners 
with Rowe: ’twas just as if somethin’ inside was all set into a 
blaze ; and you knows what Iam when my blood’s up; I don’t pick 
and choose my words then.” 

“Did ’ee give th’ old baggage her awn?” said Dunchy, the 
chuckle in his voice betraying his satisfaction. 

“T can’t hardly tell what I said; but I knows sayin’ it at all, 
leave alone sayin’ it to she, is more than enough to seal my doom 
with Roger.” 

“Tish! tine-a-by!” exclaimed Dunchy pettishly. “ He mus 
be precious weak-stomached if he can’t stand a oath or two. ’Tain’t 
what you said that angers me; ‘tis catchin’ at the raison her gived 
’ee, when it won’t hold water. That’s where I blames ’ee, and 
where you'll find he’ll blame ’ee too.” 

Loyalty heaved a sigh that seemed to come from the very 
depths of her soul. Laying her hand on her old friend’s shoulder, 
she looked into his face with eyes filled with sadness. 

“Dunchy,” she said, “ you knows how I worships Roger; that 
my love for him seems as boundless as the sand of the sea, which 
you can’t number nor measure. “I would be as nothin’ to me to have 
to die for Roger ; but to try and bend myself to some of his ways is 
almost sometimes more than I can bear. Do ’ee know what’tis ?” 
and the pleading voice and the expression of the lovely face were 
in harmony—“ when them as you've growed up with, them who’s 
been more than kind to ’ee, is culled rogues and cheats and offal,” 
and unconsciously the disdainful raising of her head was an imita- 
tion of Roger, “and you've to keep a silent tongue atween your 
teeth, and strive with what’s inside a-callin’ shame and treachery 
on ’ee, that you don’t speak out and stand up for’em? Well, 
‘twas all that, that when his mother spoke come over me. I felt 
that the two of ’em had strove to drag me down lower than I ever 
was, and that through tryin’ to get respectable like they, I was 
left forced to hang my head afore—well, Dunchy—afore even 
you.” 

“ Lor bless ’ee, lovee,” said the old man tenderly, “don’t you go 
for to vex your mind in upholdin’ o’ the old Dunchy. Nothin’ 
that Roger Coode could lie his tongue to, could be quarter so bad 
as the names I gives to myself, knowin’ I’m deservin’ o’ the same. 
I’m a hoary old sinner, Loyalty ; and you can’t say better nor wuss 
o’ me; and I never expects Chapel folks and they to do aught else 
than pass me by. If ever I gets aloft, which I haven’t no rights to 
do, ’twill ke through havin’ a good word spoke up for me—there’s 
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never no knowin’ where you've got a messmate to. I've sailed 
with they who, if they got the chance, mind, wud spake up for the 
old Dunchy.” 

She tried to give a little wintry smile, but the effort brought 
the tears back to her eyes. 

“ You go along down home, Dunchy,” she said, for he had taken 
her hand again. “Isha’n’t come to noharm. I’ve many’s the 
time roamed the Clifts all the night long, when I’ve felt as I do 
now, that four walls wouldn’t hold me.” | 

“All right! Only, if you stays, I stays too. I don’t fear the 
cold,” and he rubbed first his elbow and then his knee, “ ’cos the 
screws ‘ull help to keep the heat up in me—they’ve bin tunin’ 
up pretty merry for the last hour and more.” 

Loyalty was caught by the hook thus baited. 

“Poor old soul,” she suid, at once beginning to descend, “ come. 
At all events, I'll go so far as the Ferry with ’ee.” 

And the Ferry reached, she was enticed over ; and once across, 
Dunchy told her he didn’t mean to leave her; he should bear her 
company as far as the Cot, and get a stretch-out for the night on 
a settle there. 

He saw that the girl’s emotional nature was shaken to its 
very foundation. By turns she was threatened with fits of 
uncontrollable grief and paroxysms of despair, and to the very 
utmost Dunchy tried to grapple with and overcome each. He 
would dry her tears by dwelling upon Roger’s love, of which this 
jealousy was a certain proof. He would draw her from despair by 
giving his own experience of courtships long ago, which, to quote 
himself, had been nothing but “scrimmages from beginnin’ to 
end, and was only made up to set to at another rumpus again.” 
And the store of these chequered romances failing him, he had 
recourse to familiar sayings and old songs, where sweethearts, like 
scissors, were only parted to be brought together again. 

“Why there was the Fair Rosamy,” he said; “ didn’t ’ee never 
hear tell about she ?—how the old Jezebel of a queen gived pison 
to her? How does it go now?” and his cracked old voice began 
piping out— 

‘What eased the smartin’ of her breast, 
And did its anguish soothe, 
Was a-knowin’ that the course of true-u love 
Never yet did run smooth.’ 

“T reckon I hasn’t got the tune exact,” he said with a little 
air of complacency, “ but them’s the words, though I haven’t sung 
‘em—well, not for up forty year. I'd a purty voice o’ my own 
once. ‘They'd all draw up around when Dunchy was goin’ to reel 
off a song, 
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“ But you wasn’t called Dunchy then, was ’ee ?” 

Loyalty could have repeated beforehand the answer he would 
give her, but in her turn she was making an effort by feigning 
interest in all he said to her. 

“No; ’cos I wasn’t deaf. Silvester, that’s my name;” and, as 
was always his custom, he spelt it letter by letter—‘Silvester.’ 
‘Tis in the prayer-book; there you'll find it, the last day as 
ever is.” 

“Was ’ee christened by that name, then ?” 

“Well, I ’spects "bout that time they wasn’t in much of a 
christenin’ mood. They was the real old roarin’ Christmasses 
then, when passon, clerk, and people ail held the one mind; so 
that if I got christened at all, they most like ducked my head into 
a good bowl o’ punch; and, so far as that goes, 1 shouldn’t so 
much mind having another o’ they christenin’s now.” 

“ You’m dead beat, Dunchy, I know you be.” 

* No, no, I b’ain’t; not I,” and the poor old chap tried to brisk 
himself up chirpily. He was tired, empty, cold; he could hardly 
drag his stiff old legs along, but the staunch heart and brave 
spirit still held the mastery over the weary body. 

Outcasts these two, and held as such by those they dwelt 
among; and yet, perchance, angels watching them as they took 
their way grew jubilant over that charity, fidelity, and great 
unselfish love—gems in the crown of poor humanity. 


The Cot reached, Loyalty looked about for her grandfather, but 
he was still nowhere to be seen. She spread the scanty contents 
of the cupboard before Dunchy, revived his taxed strength with 
a tumbler of grog, and then—making the fire up—she drew the 
settle on which the old fellow was to stretch himself over to the 
hearth, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing him sink into a 
sound sleep. Throwing her shawl over her head, she stole 
through the room and out of the door. Familiar with nature 
from her birth, the elements were as companions to her. She 
looked at the stars, and they looked back at her; she sighed, and 
the sea seemed to echo her sigh in sympathy. Around, the air 
to her was filled with an invisible presence, whose divinity she 
recognised by raising her eyes and hands to Heaven. Gradually 
the peace she sought began to come, and the tears which followed 
brought ease to her overcharged bosom. 

Drawing beneath the shelter of a projecting rock, Loyalty lay 
down; and there in silence and alone she kept the watches of the 
night, until again dawn trembled in the sky, the east quickened, 
and lo another day was born. 
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Che Lakes. 


“THe Lakes ”’—what a dreary picture for the man of sentiment the 
word calls up! Crowds of yellow coaches bowling along under crags 
and groves of alder, by lakes and falls. Men with dull business faces 
and green or red guide-books, “doing ” the graves of retired genius. 
Ladies in fresh print dresses, and loungers in glazed boots, standing 
on the steps of hotels of rough brown stone, watching the coaches 
and the lawn-tennis and the new-comers—anything indeed but the 
hills and the sky ;—and especially grievous is it when one reflects 
that those very hotels stand, where twenty years ago were lawns and 
water meadows, where orchids grew and the willow-herb and loose- 
strife pushed their pink spikes out by the runnels. Grievous it is to 
creep to the ha-ha that guards Grasmere Churchyard from Rothay 
rill, which ten years ago ran marvellously clear over shingle and ledges 
of gneiss, where the trout poised and flickered ; to creep, I say, to the 
edge and find that its very clearness only serves to emphasise with 
more hideous sureness the tin pots, and the soda-water bottles, and 
the broken china from the hotel, that have hidden the shingle with 
many a coat of foulness. 

Grievous it is to have the bluff coachman, sprung from many a 
generation of hard-headed stalwart yeomen, point briskly with his 
whip to the green recess where Fox-Howe nestles, “ residence of the 
late Dr. Arnold,” he says; and then in reply to the questions urged 
by wanton curosity to hear him saying, that he is by no means sure 
whether the great man was a clergyman or a physician—he rather 
thinks the latter—and professes a laughing incredulity at the thought 
that he should have been a schoolmaster. All this dismal and tire- 
some stratum is a kind of barrier from the hills that their real votary 
must pass through, as the aeronaut sweeps through mist and driving 
rain, through filmy wrack and the deep bars of cloud, before he can 
shoot into the serene ether above and beyond them. 

Of course, in travel, taste and temperament must decide upon the 
particular course of action; there are some who revel in newness 
and difference, who morning after morning like to wake up in a 
new bed, and, drawing up an unfamiliar blind, scan an unknown 
landscape, and who thus sweep away the thick memories of routine, 
and fit themselves to plunge into it again with a brain cooled and 
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repaired. And then again there is the less eager and spirited, but we 
believe, more successful traveller, who for a few mornings at each 
new place is just haunted by a fine touch of vague melancholy at the 
very unfamiliarity of the scene and surroundings; but who loves, on 
the other hand, to make every fold and feature of the lines of hill his 
own—to see them from every point of view, and at every hour of the 
day—how the sunlight falls across the fern, and the pillars of the 
mist stalk silently out of the high gap. 

Still it isa hopeful thing, both as regards the present and the future 
outlook of the English people, that so many. prosaic persons do 
deliberately year after year seek their holiday. delights, and seek them 
with deliberate zest, in a land so divorced both by probability and 
possibility from any sordid hopes of gain: there are no minerals 
worth speaking of, for which to channel and embank the hills: there is 
no coal and little slate; the stone is not worth the carrying, though a 
hideous working, like a venomous worm, burrows and continues to 
pour its grey débris out in the very slope, over Rydal water, that 
Wordsworth’s eye loved day by day to rest upon: there is no wood to 
carve into profit or even to burn, except on half a hundred cottage 
hearths : the worst that man can do is to drain away her lakes into the 
centre of some squalid town: and yet year by year the stolid 
Englishmen pour in to scan the long sweeps of brown moor, the 
fretted ridge, the line of nodding bluffs, to see Skiddaw red 
with heather and hear the wind blow plaintively over the shoulder 
of Fairfield Down. 

They do not go merely because it is the fashion, these hard- 
headed sons of Mammon ; they havea fancy to see what nature can do 
in corners where she is left to herself, and though they soon fall back 
upon their coaches and their dinners, their lawn-tennis tournaments, 
and their glazed boots, yet they have looked upon the silent hills as 
they sat crowned with sunshine or veiled in dropping cloud, and 
they cannot quite forget them. 

And yet this very growth of emotional consciousness marks the 
decadence of a type which has made England what it is. “ Scenery!” 
With what contempt would Puritan lips have echoed the expression. 
“What went ye out for to see ?—barren mountains and toppling 
crags and a lake ruffled with the wind?” That was the time when 
principles were firm, and life was hard and stern, but righteous ; 
then, by degrees, came the generation who, with reverent love for the 
principles of iron that had made their forefathers so great, had 
contracted something of a horror for the grimness and unlovely 
rigours of their life, and interfused into their holy homes and family 
devotions some love and curiosity about nature. Their children, 
perhaps, have kept their softness, and forfeited their principles. 
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Such an intermediate man was Southey ; such was Walter Scott; 
such was the elder Ruskin. 

The writer of these words has in his possession a picture, an old 
steel line engraving, which always in his mind stands for the 
expression of what was best in the sentiments of that generation. It 
is entitled “A Sabbath Evening’s Walk,” and represents a gentleman 
in a shovel-hat, with a very high-collared dress-coat, buttoned very 
tight, white trousers strapped over very thin pumps, and a bunch of 
dangling seals, standing in a meadow, with an open volume in one 
hand, with the other pointing to the sky. The volume betrays itself 
as the Bible by containing several words in Hebrew character, 
surrounded by a glory. Beside him stand a little boy in highlows, a 
miniature of his father, and a little girl in a very large bonnet, who 
are following with their eyes their father’s finger. Across the 
meadow, tripping in their direction, is a lady, with a bonnet as 
large as her waist is slender; feet of Chinese proportions, with shoes 
attached by black crossed ribbons. In the middle distance, is the 
spire of a village church, rising from some trees, and a mountain on 
the horizon. 

The very primness and preciseness of the picture has its charm ; 
and it is the expression of a real thought ;—the wood and the hills, 
the shadows and the evening light are delineated with a loving hand. 
We, the grandchildren of such a gentleman as is here represented, 
have dropped the highlows and hat—we have closed the volume and 
lit a cigarette ; we have put on flannels, and our wife is equipped for 
walking, and we no longer point to the sky—we only look at it. 

This love for scenery—especially bare unadulterated scenery—is 
a curious exotic growth, a latter-day development. The classics show 
no sign of it. Horace notices once or twice the line of snow-capped 
hills like a cloud on the horizon; but that Soracte should be laden 
with snow is merely a kind of meteorological warning—a note of time. 
Even as late as our own history :—-think of Evelyn describing the 
crags at Fontainebleau, as of so “horrid and whitish a stone” as 
gave him a strong sensation of alarm. Think of Gray and Walpole 
finding their way over the Alps, and being reduced to such abject 
fear by the resounding cataracts, the nodding rocks, the bristling 
crags, and the inaccessible moors, that they were forced to close the 
blinds of their carriage, and crossed the top of the St. Gothard Pass 
trembling in every limb, Think of Horace Walpole in later life 
speaking of a “house in Wales with a cascade and a rockery,” by 
which he meant a waterfall and a precipice, as being a prospect which 
gave him the horrors to contemplate. And who will not think of 
dear unreasonable Doctor Johnson? “One green field, sir, is to a 
man of intelligence, exactly like another green field. You and I do 
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not want to look at green fields, sir. Let us take a walk down Feet 
Street.” 

There was, it is true, about that time, a reaction in favour of 
nature, but nature under severe artistic regulations. Landscape- 
gardening, it was found, was all very well for a foreground, but not 
perfectly satisfying; so distances began to be cultivated. Pope 
worked a vista or two into his villa; Horace Walpole added a rustic 
spire and a “ Gothick” window to the end of his gardener’s cottage ; 
Shenstone contrived a view of a Welsh hill from the window of the 
Temple dedicated to friendship, that enshrined a bust of Lord 
Lyttelton. But the acme of absurdities was reached by the Rev. 
William Bowles, author of the sonnets which gave Coleridge his 
taste for poetry. Water was scarce in this amiable gentleman’s 
grounds: so a tap was contrived for the cascade, that the precious 
fluid might not be wasted when only the proprietor was there to see. 
Under a spreading sycamore the poet contrived a hermitage in a 
sandstone rock. The cell contained a stone seat and a stone table, on 
which lay a huge folio volume—a county history it is said. Behind 
the door hung a gown of frieze. When company was expected, the 
under-gardener hurried to the spot, and, robing himself, took his 
seat before the open book, on which he laid one hand, and propped 
with the other the brow worn with intense and solitary vigils. 
Some visitors, arriving one day unexpectedly, were shown into the 
library, and presently heard their host say in agony outside in the 
hall, “Go and turn on the waterfall, and let some one carry out the 
hermit his beard.” 

Even within the last twenty years, a well-known Berkshire 
proprietor, not content with fir and heather and the stately sweep of 
Bagshot sand, has gone so far as to excavate a gorge, and decorate it 
with brickwork rocks covered with cement. 

Still all this bears witness to a genuine love for the untamed 
savagery of solitudes. There must be a general demand for wild 
Nature for millionaires to gratify it in so expensive a form; and 
when a Croesus obtains a theatrical substitute for a thousand pounds, 
a sensible lover can get the real article for ten. 

To put yourself into a comfortable compartment at Euston; to 
steal up through the lovely quiet English landscapes, through the 
grim land of factory smoke and myriad chimneys which lies on the 
very threshold of fairyland, and is so securely fenced out from 
her borders, till on an early August evening you see the grey 
expanse of Windermere, the long curve of Coniston, and the leonine 
back of the Langdale pikes, and outlined in the distant haze, the 
delicate mysterious peaks farther and farther north—there is no lack 
of reality there ! 
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Life gives a healthy and reasonably contemplative man few greater 
pleasures than to disengage himself from the villas and trim islands 
of Derwentwater, and turning his back on both hotels, to wind in 
among the hills on a quiet evening, when the wind streams out of 
the hills as cool as living water—stopping it may be by a green pool, 
scooped out of the soft rock, shelving into shingle at the tail, where 
the trout scurry and dart under the plunging water. A single 
rowan overhangs it; and to trace the streamlet up among the 
grey boulders, among moss, and parsley-fern, and yellow stonecrop, 
sometimes gurgling hidden in the grass, to the peaty pool at the top 
of the pass, where the water lies black and still and shallow. Here 
and there, the skeleton roots of some gigantic pine push up, the 
relic of a primeval forest that must have flourished and died under 
conditions strangely different from those of modern days. And so 
over the col and down the stony track, hearing only the stones slip 
from the Great Gable, and the far-off tinkle of sheep bells, or the 
wind restlessly rustling in the grass, till he sees how solemnly the 
steep hills drop into Wastwater, and out beyond, the line of white 
that marks the edge of the sea. 

And then the early start before the sun is wholly up; over two 
thousand feet of turf to the stony sides of Scawfell Pike ; the distant 
views—we will say nothing of them. It takes no initiation to 
comprehend them; but our traveller has enough to think of in the 
miniature hills that lie all about him, the stream, the pools, the 
precipices. 

And then the noonday halt—as near the summit as may be—for 
nature sets her sweetest waters as high as she can; on Helvellyn, on 
Scawfell Pike, an ice-cold spring bubbles up ; there plant your staff ; 
and when you have buried—as all true travellers do—the uncleanly 
wrapper of your food under the secret stones, you may sit in the 
stillness and see the water-beetles hold high festival on the 
fragments in the pool, Even a great busy beetle, with purple 
wing-cases, bustling along on some mysterious errand of his own, 
heaven knows whither, will stop to satisfy himself on the crusts you 
leave in the grass. 

Then you may throw yourself back on the grass, and let the 
smoke of your cigarette, so delicate and brisk when you have earned 
it thus, curl up into the sun, content to look and look, to think no 
thoughts of the world eddying so fiercely beyond the mountain bases, 
but to lose yourself a little in the enormous unconscious life of the 
sunny glen. 

Thus through the day you wander, and when, as night closes in, 
you drop into your simple lodging, content and tired, a happy 
physical man, with the mind serenely balanced, and with anxieties 
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drawn insensibly away, you may thank God that there are yet some 
places on earth, even in over-populated England, where you can feel 
a true simple human being—that you can be for a few moments 
like Adam sitting in Paradise watching the mist watering the 
garden grounds, 

Do not let us hurry to these high solitudes because others whom 
we revere and honour have found them sweet: go to them for their 
own sakes, and you will know their eternal charm as well: and return 
not loving the hills because Wordsworth and Shelley loved them, but 
loving Wordsworth and Shelley becaused they loved the hills. 
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Sace to Face. 


Tr my face could only promise that its colour would remain, 
If my heart were only certain it would hide the moment’s pain, 
I would meet you, and would greet you in the old familiar tone, 


And raught should ever show you the wrong that you have done. 


If my trembling hand were steady, if my smiles had not all fled, 

If my eyes spoke not so plainly of the tears they often shed, 

I would meet you and would greet you at the old sweet trysting- 
place, 


And perchance you’d deem me happy, if you met me face to face. 


If the melody of spring-tide awoke no wild refrain, 
If the autumn’s golden burthen awoke no living pain, 
I would meet thee, and would greet thee, as years ago we met, 


Before our hearts were shipwrecked, on the ocean of regret. 


If my woman’s soul were stronger, if my heart were not so true, 
I should long have ceased remembering the love I had for you, 
But I dare not meet or greet thee, in the old familiar way, 


Until we meet in Heaven, when tears have passed away. 


Mary Marx-Lenon. 
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Sdylle a Deus. 


By WILLIAM M. HARDINGE. 


AUTHOR OF ‘ CLIFFoRD Gray, ‘ EUGENIA,’ AND ‘THE WILLOW-GARTH.’ 


[The scene represents a large first-tier box at the Albert Hall; the near 
part roofed and furnished with a table and couch, the further part forming 
an open balcony to seat ten or twelve persons. The great hall beneath it 
is quite shrouded in fog, through which long rows of light shine faintly. 
The stage is in the distant curve, and there is a certain far-off rustle 
followed by the tuning-up of musical instruments. After a few minutes, 
this is succeeded by an overture. Before it is half played there is a tap at 
the box door, and a moment afterwards Arthur Fulwell is admitted. He 
is rather pale, and has the collar of his great coat turned up over his 
evening tie. The slant of the box being from right to left, he enters the 
roofed portion of it almost at the right of the stage, and comes down a 
couple of steps into the broader light. As he does so, he looks round and 
sees that the box is quite empty, and the adjoining one also. He givesa 
little contented whistle through the music, and then speaks, as he takes 
off his coat and hangs it on a peg to R. | 


Artuur Futwetn (loqguitur). Capital! I hardly hoped to be the 
first ; but, I suppose, on such a night as this, one’s own legs are the 
quickest conveyance. I don’t envy the drivers. It’s a funny 
London to say good-bye to for so many years! I could wish things 
had looked brighter. Perhaps better as it is! There’s a sort of 
winter evening now and then that I should have regretted more to 
leave; when the pavements scem to give light and the lamps 
warmth, and even the cold house-fronts are cosy. No such aspect 
this November night. Everything solid seems to have shrunk away ; 
the world is one great pond of darkness in which it is a miracle one 
swims safely. Why the fog has filled the hall with atmosphere and 
emptied it of audience! How well one hears the music! I feel like 
a minnow listening to mermaids. I don’t wonder at Lady Alvar’s 
not coming herself. ‘To possess that palace at Richmond, and to be 
bound to leave it because you happen to be paying for your box at a 
concert, would be a limit of canniness with which not even I would 
be rich, It is a question of the wisdom of choice, and how keenly 
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experience decides in favour of simplicity! When one thinks of 
playing Schumann at her piano, or reading in her library, an 
expedition hither seems a form of convict labour; and yet, now one 
is here, there is a charm. I suppose it lies in the nerve-tenseness of 
expecting something excellent. (He takes out his opera-glasses.) 
No: decidedly my satisfaction must come in at my ears to-night. 
Even wiih the glass one can scarcely make out the figures on the 
platform. Perhaps Patti will shine from among them, like a star on 
a dark night ; or, perhaps, the other members of Lady Alvar’s party 
will be worth looking at. I wonder who there is to come! (The 
overture ceases, and a rather indifferent singer is heard in a ballad.) 
That’s the worst of the big prices for the prime donne; there’s 
always such a lot of padding. (He whistles the air softly, and 
gradually lapses into thought.) I could wish there might be 
something to mark this evening. It seems an uneventful way of 
spending one’s last night in England ; but, with all my own people 
in the country, and the chance of seeing Lady Alvar here to say 
good-bye to, it was as well to come; and the scene is one to 
remember. I can go away in half-an-hour if the other guests are 
tiresome, and still have a finer mental photograph of a concert-hall 
than I can find elsewhere. I doubt there being anything like this 
dome of sound in the world, certainly notin Australia. I don’t think 
much will be changed here when I return! (He seats himself quite in 
front of the box, with his elbow on the ledge, the curve preventing his 
being back to the audience. Madame Trebelli is heard singing the 
Habanera from ‘ Carmen.’ At the close of the first verse, the door 
of the box is opened quickly, and a lady glides in. She remains a 
moment in the upper part of the bow till the song is over.) 

Lapy Westeate (to herself). “ Il n’a rien dit, mais il me plait!” 
(Aloud.) Here’s a nice galere for Blanche Alvar to have put me into , 
one curly-pated outsider! (She wnfastens a long mantle lined with 
fur ; she is dressed in black, with a spray of violets at the throat. Arthur 
Fulwell turns, as the song ceases, and perceives her. He stands up 
hastily, goes a step further away, does not advance to meet her, but 
leaves her more room. She makes avery small bow to him as she comes 
down to the front of the box, and takes the programme he hands her. 
There is a great hush: Patti sings the “ Bel raggio” of Rossini. 
They both listen. At the end, she says, half aloud and half to 
herself,) I don’t care for it. 

Artuur Fuiwet (starting). I beg your pardon. 

Lavy Westearte. I am rather a heretic, you see. 

Arruur (shyly). I thought it very fine singing. 

Lapy Wesreate (looking at him with a careless, almost 


contemptuous, observation). Did you? It is well enough vocally, 
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but it means very little. Do you know why Lady Alvar is not 
here? I expected to find her. 

Artuur. Yes; I suppose she is at Richmond. The fog 
Would you rather be alone? I could go and find a place down- 
stairs. 

Lavy Wesreate. No, indeed; I had rather we were many more. 

(She laughs.) But we must make the best of it. I don’t know you 
yet, do 1? 

Artuur (with a slight coldness). I have never been introduced to 
you. My name is Arthur Fulwell. 

Lapy Westaate (with a rather more cordial bow). Mine is 
Gladys Westgate—(to herself)—which evidently means no more to 
him than Jane Brown would. I don’t think we need be disquieted 
about being alone. Not a soul can see whether there are twenty 
people in this box or two. We are practically buried alive here. 

‘This smoke suggests something worse, you mean ? 

Artuur. In heaven rather, with the music. These are the 
clouds ! 

Guiapys. If the music were heavenly; but it is not a good 
programme. Some great names, but nothing of interest. Ah, the 
Serenade of Schubert. (They remain silent ; it is sung by Edward 
Lloyd. She leans forward, listening, and watches Arthur without 
disguise. He does not look at her, but is aware she is watching him. 

At the close of the song she speaks.) Did you like that ? 

Artuor. Yes, indeed. 

Guapys. You were surprised at my tone. I always feel of 
Schubert’s songs as if I had written them and sung them myself. 

‘They are near my heart; and I don’t think you know them well. 

Artuur. No; I don’t know much about music. I have had other t 
things in my life always. i 

Guapys. And I have had nothing else ever. 

Artuur. That is a large statement. 

Guapys. For me to make, you mean. (To herself) He doesn’t 
seem to realise that I’m at all a well-known person. It is quite 
refreshing of him to be so dull. 

Arnruur. For any one to make who is not an artist. 

Guapys. I suppose I am not an artist. My aim has always been 
to be an artist in life, and all that effort seems to have set itself to 
music. I suppose I have made rather a mess of real living! Is that 
what you meant ? 

Arnruur. How should I know? 

Guapys (to herself). And if he does not know, how should I tell 
him? (Aloud) What next? Oh, Néruda! Will he listen or talk ? 
ArtHur (after a moment). I am afraid I have been rather rude. 
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I ought to tell you that I am a sort of provincial; that I know very 
little of the world. I have had to make big voyages and expeditions 
on business. I know distances better than detail. I (rather bluntly) 
have never spoken to any one like you before. You are, if I may say 
so, a sort of revelation to me. 

Guapys. I have had that sort of thing said to me often enough. 

Artuur. But not, perhaps, as I say it. I don’t mean praise; I 
should think it presumption to praise you. I mean simply that I see 
your sphere has been different to mine. Lady Alvar’s acquaintance 
is mixed. Here its extremes have met. Shall I take up my hat 
and go? 

Guapys. Not at all. You amuse me very much. (He is silent.) 
Was that wrong? ‘The provincial ladies would not have said 
that. 

Artuur. Not as you said it. Not so carelessly, and not so 
frankly. 

Guapys. I am a widow. I have become frank and careless. I 
have what so many people covet, freedom. Don’t mistake me. I 
am not by way of doing odd things. I should not have come here 
alone, but that I felt sure I should find Lady Alvar. Even now I 
am angry with her for not being here. I don’t mean that sort of 
thing by freedom. I mean that I can do what I like in great 
things; but nothing seems to me quite worth the effort, and the 
things that charm one come by accident. 

Artur. It is a point of view that I should find it hard to take; 
so would you if you had to earn your bread. 

Guapys. I suppose I should stealit. I don’t want you to take my 
point of view; I want to hear yours. It has at least the charm of 
novelty for me. 

Arruor. It is simple; but I can surmise that you have never 
heard of it. If daily bread is worth eating and drinking, it is worth 
earning. Iam going to earn mine. My point of view is, that the 
effort—great or trivial—has to be made. I mean that is my 
standpoint ; the look-out is “ according.” 

Giapys (with a sigh). What’s this—a part song? “Oh, who 
will o’er the downs with me? ”—What effort could I make ? 

Antuur (surprised). Surely, so many things are worth doing. 
Life has so many opportunities, and they elude us so. We let 





things pass. (He stops.) 

Guapys. Mr. Fulwell, will you take me downstairs? I shall not 
stay for the second part—(smiling)—That is an effort not worth 
making ; and—and it seems to me that we have made acquaintance 


to-night. Iam not sorry, are you? I like beginnings; I like this 
beginning. 
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Antuur. I am more than glad. For me it has been something 
complete. 

Guapys. Thank you. No; don’t take your coat. You will return 
for the rest of the concert when we have found my footman. I forgot 
to say to you, won’t you come and seeme? I am in from five to six, 
sometimes later. (After a moment) If you came even at five 
minutes to six, I would stay in a while. 

Artuor. I imagine you have never had that invitation refused. 

Guapys. Never, as far as I care to remember. Why ?—(with a 
smile)—Are you going to refuse it? (She steadies herself with her 
hand against the side of the bow.) I suppose it is the bread-earning 
that will keep you from coming ? 

Artuur. Yes; I am going away. 

Guapys. But you will return. (She becomes very pale.) Where 
is it? 

Artuur (gently). Not for some years. I did not tell you. Why 
should I have told you? I sail for Australia to-morrow. 

Guapys. C'est bien loin. I see. (They are both silent.) Mr. 
Falwell, I had rather you did not take me downstairs. I shall find 
my servant directly. I—forgive me. I told you I liked beginnings ; 
I don’t like good-byes. (She stretches out her hand, which he holds 
for an instant.) The interval will be a very short one. Don’t 
come! You would miss the music. (She hurries out and closes the 
door ; he remains standing, and looks after her. He is pale, too, 
and his lips are unclosed. The choir sings— 


“ But neither bolt nor bar shall part 
My own true love from me.”) 


The curtain falls. 
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Che Rogue. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


AvuTHor oF ‘ THIRLBy HALL’ AND ‘A BACHELOR’s BLUNDER.’ 





Cuapter IX, 
ALGY PYCROFT. 


Lapy Hester kept her word, and left on the following morning. 
She had even thought of leaving in a huff, for it was rather 
provoking to have been brought down to Bletchingham only to 
hear her advice and her scheme alike derided; but, being a 
reasonable as well as a benevolent woman, she changed her mind 
about that, and contented herself with whispering oracularly to 
Oswald, as he helped her into the carriage: “ You are making a 
bad start of it; but maybe you will retrace your steps before it 
is too late.” 

Oswald, who knew how shrewd this old woman was, made a 
mental note of her words, but consoled himself with the reflection 
that he could hardly be said to have made any start, good or bad, 
as yet, so far as his nephew was concerned. He had told Lady 
Hester that he did not expect that ingenuous yet rather puzzling 
personage to remain long at Bletchingham, nor in truth did it 
seem possible that Tom could for many consecutive weeks put up 
with the kind of existence that he led there. There was nothing 
for him to do except to shoot, for there were no hunters in the 
stables, old Mr. Kennedy having been obliged to give up hunting 
some years before his death, and he was unable—perhaps he did 
not try very hard—to conceal the fact that he was bored. 
Oswald also was bored; but then Oswald had a certain amount 
of necessary occupation, which, at any rate, filled up the morning, 
and was sustained, besides, by a sense of duty. 

Now, it came to pass that, while these two unfortunates were 
staring sadly out of the dining-room window after luncheon, a 
few days after Lady Hester’s departure, they descried a heavy 
green barouche advancing towards the house at a leisurely pace. 
In it were seated an old lady in a flowery bonnet and an old 
gentleman in a tall hat, whose heads were swaying gently in 
consonance with the movement of their ponderous vehicle, and 
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who, reclining beneath a rug which almost reached their chins, 
had a quaint appearance of being in bed and asleep. The first 
impulse of the ordinary Englishman who sees visitors approaching 
is, of course, to fly as fast as his legs will carry him to the stable- 
yard; and some idea of the effect which solitude had produced 
upon these luckless gentlemen may be gathered from the circum- 
stance that they not only stood their ground, but became quite 
excited at the prospect of exchanging civilities with a couple of 
aged neighbours. 

“Who can they be?” exclaimed Tom eagerly. “Did you ever 
see such an extraordinary old trap in your life?” 

“Friendly natives, I presume,” answered Oswald. “We'll go 
and ask Gertrude whether she recognises them.” 

Gertrude, who was discovered in the library, looked out, on 
being interrogated, and said: “Oh, it’s the Pycrofts. There’s 
still time for you to escape.” 

“ But I don’t want to escape,” Oswald declared ; “I should like 
to see the Pycrofts.” 

“So should I,” said Tom; “I remember old Pycroft perfectly, 
and, now that I look at it again, I believe I remember his carriage 
too. Encounters of this kind make one feel quite like Rip van 
Winkle.” 

But perhaps it was rather Major Pycroft than either of the 
younger men who experienced the sensations of that celebrated 
sleeper when he entered the library a few minutes later. 

“God bless my soul!” he ejaculated, “is it possible ?” 

He was a little old man, with a shock of white hair which 
stood straight on end, a round rosy face, resembling a withered 
apple, and a voluminous cravat, which, like the cut of his whiskers, 
had only been slightly modified since the time when the great 
Duke of Wellington set the fashion to all military men. 

“‘ How do, my dear?” said he, shaking Gertrude by the hand, 
and then went on to account for his exclamation of surprise while 
he greeted the new owner of Bletchingham. “It fairly takes my 
breath away to look at you! Why, it seems only the other day 
that you were about the height of my walking-stick. And that’s 
little Tommy Heywood, I suppose? I heard he was with you. 
Dear, dear! I recollect you both in frilled drawers—yes, frilled 
drawers, by George! and pinafores. This is most extra- 
ordinary !” 

“Perhaps we should look even more extraordinary if we had 
retained that costume,” remarked Oswald, with a smile. 

To which the old gentleman responded, “ Eh ?—what?” and 
looked sharply at his interlocutor, with his head on one side. 
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Oswald was a little too much given to regarding his neighbours 
as a diverting study. From people of one’s own standing it is 
easy and safe to extract amusement, within certain obvious limits ; 
but a good deal more precaution is required in dealing with the 
old, who, for some reason or other, invariably suspect their juniors 
of an inclination to laugh at them. 

Tom was better advised when he stepped forward, holding out 
his hand, and said heartily: “I’m awfully glad to meet you again, 
Major Pycroft. The first time I ever heard a gun fired was one 
morning, ages ago, when you took me out partridge shooting, and 
the first tip I ever had was from you.” 

“What! do you recollect that?” cried the old Major, much 
delighted. ‘Dear me, yes! Your poor grandfather didn’t half 
like my taking you—said you would never be able to keep up with 
us. But you plodded along as steadily as possible; and you had 
bare legs, I remember, and you fell down in the stubble and cut 
your knees, and I gave you half-a-crown because you didn’t cry. 
Ah! stubble was stubble then. Nowadays, with their new-fangled 
machinery, the fields are shaved as clean as a parish clerk’s chin 
on a Sunday morning.” 

Evidently Major Pycroft was favourably inclined towards the 
middle-aged man who had preserved the manners as well as the 
memories of boyhood. “ Well,” he resumed, after a pause, “ I’m 
very pleased to see you back in the old place once more. Your 
grandfather was a good friend of mine, though we didn’t often 
meet of late years; but he wasn’t a man whom one could reason 
with, otherwise I should have put in a good word for you long 
ago. These family dissensions——” 

“William!” interrupted Mrs. Pycroft, suddenly, in a sepulchral 
voice. 

Mrs. Pycroft was a solemn and somnolent old lady, who seldom 
spoke unless she was addressed, and did not always answer even 
then. Her chief mission in life was to keep a watchful eye upon 
her husband, and to warn him against the indiscretions into 
which his too volatile temperament was apt to hurry him. As 
these warnings were usually conveyed in the most open and un- 
disguised manner, it would perhaps have been less embarrassing 
to all concerned if Major Pycroft had been suffered to be in- 
discreet. 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” responded the Major, who was so 
accustomed to his wife’s ways that he, at any rate, had ceased to 
be embarrassed by them. And then he cleared his voice, and 
remarked that the weather was wonderfully mild for the time of 
year. 
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An inevitable interval of silence followed, which was broken by 
Mrs. Pycroft, who, speaking to nobody in particular, announced : 
“ Algy is coming home.” 

“Ah, by-the-bye, yes,” chimed in the Major, “that’s what I 
came here to say. Or rather I came, of course, to have the 
pleasure of seeing you all; but I thought I would just mention that 
we are expecting our son, because he is a great sportsman, and” 
—turning to Oswald—“ if you could let him have a day’s shooting 
now and then——” 

“T shall be only too glad,” Oswald answered. 

“Thank you very much; it would be a real act of charity to us 
as well as to him. You see, in these bad times I find I can’t 
afford to keep things up as I once did, and unless we can discover 
something for Algy to do, he'll be off to Central Africa, or some 
such outlandish place again, before we know where we are.” 

“Has your son just returned from Central Africa?” Oswald 
inquired. 

“Upon my life, I can’t tell you! He is always shooting big 
game some thousands of miles away, and whether it was Central 
Africa this time or——” 

“ Himalayas,” interposed Mrs. Pycroft. 

“ Ah, to be sure, the Himalayas, which isn’t much better, is it ? 
I’m close upon eighty years of age, Mr. Kennedy, though you 
might not suppose it to look at me, and I think it is time that my 
only son gave up rushing about the world after elephants and 
rhinoceroses. I mean to speak strongly to him about it when he 
comes. The worst of Algy is that he takes after his mother; 
he'll listen to you as long as you please, but he don’t give you an 
answer, and then he goes his own way. There’s no denying that 
this neighbourhood 7s rather dull for a young man; I daresay you 
find it so yourself,” 

“T am endeavouring not to find it so,” answered Oswald. 

Major Pycroft did not seem to be altogether satisfied with this 
reply. “Oh!” said he. “Well, we must do what we can, and 
my daughter Kate will help, I’m sure. After all, this is Algy’s 
home, and he’ll have to live here some day.” 

“Quite so. His case seems to be not unlike my own; and if I 
can manage to set him a bright example, I will.” 

“Thank you,” said the Major a little dubiously; and soon 
afterwards he rose, remarking that one oughtn’t to keep one’s 
horses standing half-an-hour in the cold. 

The upshot of this visit was the appearance, a few days later, 
of Mr. Algernon Pycroft, whose arrival had been duly notified to 
Oswald, and who had forthwith been invited to spend some hours 
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in the well-stocked coverts which surround Bletchingham Hall. 
He was a broad-shouldered, well-knit, and rather good-looking man 
ef about thirty; he wore a short fair beard, and his complexion, 
beneath a well-defined line across his forehead, was of a healthy 
red-brown colour. Like his sister, he had sleepy blue eyes, which 
he kept half closed, and, like his mother, he possessed the gift of 
placid and contented taciturnity. Further acquaintance with him 
revealed the fact that he was blessed or afflicted with an almost 
invariable absence of mind. Oswald, being something of a phy- 
siognomist, studied the man’s mouth, which was generally in 
repose, and took a liking to him; Tom, on the other hand, finding 
him absolutely impervious to all advances, set him down as half 
sulky, half imbecile. 

One merit, however, neither Tom nor any one else could refuse 
him—he was an undeniable shot. A good deal of the work assigned 
to the sportsmen that morning was by no means easy ; Oswald and 
Tom, neither of them novices at covert-shooting, missed freely ; but 
nothing seemed to be too “ tall” for their phlegmatic guest, who 
made no mistakes, and over whose features an expression of calm 
but intense enjoyment gradually spread itself. When, soon after 
one o'clock, the hut whither luncheon was to be sent was reached, 
he opened his lips to say gratefully to Oswald, “ First-rate!” 

“Indeed you are!” returned Oswald, laughing. “I never sawa 
finer performance.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Pycroft, after a few moments of leisurely 
reflection ; “ but I meant the sport.” Then it seemed to occur to 
him that he had been paid a compliment and ought to respond ; 
so he added: ‘‘ Thanks—yes, I can shoot a bit. As it’s about the 
only thing that I can do, and as I’m always at it, there wouldn’t 
be much excuse for me if I weren’t up to the mark.” 

“You are altogether too humble,” remarked Tom, depositing 
his gun ina corner of the hut, and seating himself upon one of the 
wooden chairs which it contained; ‘I daresay we shall find that 
you have lots of other talents when we get to know you better.” 

Speeches are often amiable or the reverse, according to the 
manner of their enunciation. Tom’s manner, as he spoke, was 
distinctly unamiable; and indeed, owing to some occult cause, 
these two men disliked one another cordially from the very first 
moment of their acquaintanceship. Algy glanced for an instant 
at the other through his half-shut eyelids, but made no rejoinder ; 
and at this juncture Gertrude and luncheon appeared upon the 
scene, 

Gertrude, having the experience of many past shooting seasons 
to go by, knew pretty well what the morning’s bag ought to be, 
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and was surprised to find it so much heavier than might have 
been anticipated. ‘ Which is the hero, you or Mr. Pycroft?” she 
asked her uncle. ‘I know it isn’t Tom, because I have been out 
with him several times already, and——” 

“You shut up, Gertrude,” interrupted her brother good- 
humouredly. ‘How can I be expected to shoot with a woman 
clattering at my elbow? I'll back myself against Oswald 
anyhow. Pycroft is the hero; and if you just go outside and 
pick some laurel-leaves, we’ll weave a crown for him.” 

Gertrude gathered no laurel leaves ; but she said some flattering 
things to Mr. Pycroft, who, being a very modest man and unaccus- 
tomed to the society of ladies, stammered and stuttered a good deal 
in his acknowledgment of them. Nevertheless, Gertrude succeeded 
in making him talk, which was more than either of the men had 
been able to accomplish. She was herself neither shy nor 
self-conscious, so that shy people were soon set at their ease by her ; 
and Algy, while he did justice to the good things provided for 
him, narrated some of his adventures in distant lands to her in a 
style which, if not precisely graphic, had the charm of simplicity 
and truth. 

“You will find life in these parts very unexciting after such 
experiences, I am afraid,” she remarked, when he had finished 
describing an encounter with an infuriated elephant in Ceylon. 

Algy, who had obtained permission to light his pipe, puffed at 
it deliberately for a long time before he replied: “Oh, well I 
don’t know about that. Anyhow, I shall have to stay here, I 
expect. My father seems to wish it. He says he may die any 
day ; and though there’s nothing the matter with him, I can’t 
very well leave him when he puts things in that way, you 
know.” 

“Of course you can’t,” agreed Gertrude seriously ; “ and in spite 
of our not being lions and tigers, perhaps we may contrive to 
amuse you after a fashion. I wonder whether you would stay 
and dine with us to-night. Mrs. Farnaby and Stella are coming.” 

Mr. Pycroft accepted the invitation with unwonted alacrity. 
He added quite candidly: “I was half in hopes that you might 
ask me. Kate told me that she was dining with you, and it 
looked as if you would rather want another man to make up the 
half-dozen.” 

Gertrude did not mention that she had invited the curate, who 
had declined. 

“Then I will send a groom over to Croxted for your things,” 
she said, getting up. “Good-bye for the present, and good luck 
to you all !” 
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For a moment there seemed to be every probability that Mr. 
Pycroft would come out with a pretty speech. He was evidently 
wrestling with it in the depths of his mind, and Oswald watched 
him with interest, wondering in what form of words Gertrude 
would be requested to remain a little longer with the sportsmen. 
But Oswald was disappointed, and so perhaps was Gertrude. 
The difficulty of giving verbal expression to his wishes appeared 
to be too much for Algy, who gave it up with a sigh, and only 
said: “ Well, if Miss Heywood is going to leave us, we had better 
make the most of daylight, hadn’t we ?” 

Whether, as Tom averred, a grey sky and the fading light of a 
winter’s afternoon made shooting a mere question of luck, or 
whether, as seems more likely, the art of pheasant-shooting, like 
that of playing the violin, demands unconditional surrender of all 
the faculties of those who engage in it, certain it is that neither 
he nor his uncle distinguished themselves after luncheon. The 
latter, indeed, very soon laid aside his gun and contented himself 
with admiring the skill of his guest, whose whole heart was in his 
work and who never suffered his attention to be diverted from it 
for an instant. The keeper, on receiving a gratuity from the 
stranger at the close of the proceedings, said, with deep feeling : 
“Thank’ee, sir ; but, pore asI am, I'd give double the money any 
day to watch you bringin’ of ’em down. It’s bin a beautiful 
sight!” 

Every dog has his day. Algy Pycroft might distance all com- 
petitors as a game-shot; but in the course of the evening the 
turn of Mr. Thomas Heywood, whose accomplishments were more 
numerous, came. During dinner, Mrs. Farnaby and he sustained 
the chief burden of the conversation, to which Algy’s contribu- 
tions were few and far between. What constitutes a good con- 
versationalist is not very easy to define, and perhaps it may be 
admitted, as a general rule, that people who talk about them- 
selves are nuisances. Most of us have encountered distinguished 
persons who, on that account, have proved the worst of bad 
company. Nevertheless, boys and girls who talk about themselves 
are often entertaining, and Tom Heywood, who was frankly 
egotistical, was also essentially boyish. He had, or appeared to 
have, an innocent conviction that those to whom he was speaking 
were as much interested in his subject as he was, which in itself 
went a long way towards creating the interest in which he 
believed. One can’t help being touched and gratified by the 
subtle compliment implied in such tributes to one’s benevolence. 
Besides, it so happened that, for one reason or another, four 
members of his audience of five were really interested in Tom 
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Heywood’s utterances. His sister adored him, his uncle was 
extremely anxious to understand him, while Mrs. Farnaby and 
Miss Mowbray recognised in him a valuable addition to the 
society of the neighbourhood. 

“ Are you the man to do a very good-natured thing, Mr. Hey- 
wood?” the latter asked; and on being unhesitatingly assured 
that he was, she went on: “Then you will help me with one of 
my penny-readings some evening? Of course you hate it, and 
you will be obliged either to dine very early, or to go without 
dinner altogether; but I won’t victimise you more than once.” 

“Tm ready to be victimised as often as ever you like,” 
answered Tom heartily. ‘It doesn’t make a bit of difference to me 
to do without dinner ; I’m accustomed to doing without all sorts of 
things. What kind of performance shall I be expected to give? 
Comic songs or conjuring tricks or a magic-lantern? Or would a 
few hints to intending emigrants be useful, do you think?” 

“Oh, that we will leave to you; we shall be only too grateful 
for anything in the shape of a novelty.” 

“Some people,” observed Oswald, “ have luck. When J humbly 
offer to exhibit myself as a novelty at a penny-reading, I meet 
with a decisive snub.” 

“Really,” said Miss Mowbray, “I don’t understand how it can 
be snubbing anybody to accept his offer. I remember your 
kindly offering to read for us, and I remember telling you that 
you would be quite sure to give amusement if you did, and that I 
should remind you of your promise. Please consider yourself re- 
minded of it now.” 

“T am entirely at your disposition,” Oswald declared. “I will 
do my best to melt you all to tears with something tragic, and 
then Tom can take the taste away with a dose of broad farce.” 

But before the evening was over, it was discovered that Tom 
possessed capabilities above the level of farce. There was a 
grand piano in the drawing-room—one of those old Broadwoods 
which retain their sweetness of tone long after their keys have 
turned yellow with age—and, at Gertrude’s request, Stella, who 
had a fine mezzo-soprano voice, seated herself before it and sang 
a ballad or two, while Tom, taking up his station by her side, 
turned over the leaves for her. Some remarks that fell from him 
showed her that he was not devoid of musical knowledge and 
when she asked him whether he sang, he replied carelessly : “Oh, 
yes, in a sort of way I do. I’ve never been properly taught. 
Shall I sing you a Spanish song which I picked up in Mexico 
years ago?” 

And without waiting to be pressed, he took possession of the 
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music-stool which Stella vacated, and trolled out an amorous 
ditty of which it was just as well that the majority of his hearers 
did not understand the meaning. His voice was a pure tenor of 
considerable power and compass; he managed it skilfully and 
threw a vigour and passion into the words which half amused and 
half vexed Oswald, who happened to know Spanish. Upon the 
four remaining members of the audience the effect produced was 
one of unqualified delight and admiration. 

Even Algy murmured a languid “Bravo!” Mrs. Farnaby 
clapped her hands loudly, and Stella exclaimed with enthusiasm : 
“T would give ten years of my life to be able to sing like 
that!” 

“Ah,” returned Tom, with a laugh and a sigh, you can afford 
to talk about giving away ten years of your life; I can’t. Such 
as my voice is, anybody who could make me ten years younger 
than I am should have it in exchange, and welcome! ” 

“Oh, but you are quite young,” Miss Mowbray declared. 

He shook his head. “I knowI am, in one way. As far as 
feeling goes, I’m a mere child; but I’m not young in years, and 
I’m afraid ’m not young in looks either—which is worse. Isn’t it 
too bad that one’s uncle should have the advantage of one even in 
point of age?” 

“Your uncle,” answered Stella, “isn’t young a bit. I doubt 
whether he ever was young, and I am sure he never will be. You 
needn’t envy him.” 

“T don’t think I envy him particularly,” said Tom, letting his 
fingers wander over the keys; “ he doesn’t enjoy life, and he evi- 
dently prides himself upon not enjoying it, which seems to me 
rather silly. It’s all very fine to be rich; but if you get no fun 
for your money you might as well be without it; except in so far 
as there’s some advantage in being free from the cares of 
pauperism.” 

“I have always found poor people nicer than rich ones, and 
personally I would just as soon be poor as rich,” declared Stella, 
who had never had any experience of poverty. 

Tom glanced up at her and smiled. He was by no means bad- 
looking, and he had a singularly pleasant smile. “You quite 
reconcile me to my fate!” he exclaimed. 

The speech was sufficiently commonplace, and, had it been 
uttered by Oswald Kennedy, Miss Mowbray would doubtless 
have curled up her lip disdainfully at it. Coming from another 
quarter it chanced to please her. The prejudice which she felt 
in favour of the good-humoured, careless fellow who was still a 
boy at seven-and-thirty was enhanced by the contrast which she 
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had drawn in her own mind between him and the sneering cynic 
who was already old at twenty-seven. 

“T should think,” said she, smiling back at him, “that you 
would never grumble at your fate, whatever it might be; so that 
in one sense it is certain to be happy.” 

He did not reply ; but he raised his eyes to her for an instant, 
thereby causing her a passing sensation of embarrassment. 

“At all events,” she resumed briskly, “your immediate fate 
will be to sing at my next penny-reading. No magic-lantern and 
no conjuring tricks, thank you; we will leave that kind of thing 
to inferior beings. Anybody can learn sleight of hand; but I 
don’t suppose my poor rustics will ever have another chance of 
listening to a voice like yours.” 

While the above colloquy was being carried on in an under- 
tone, Mrs. Farnaby was entertaining Oswald with a leisurely 
description of her nearest neighbours, and Algy Pycroft was 
discoursing, in what for him was quite an animated manner, with 
Gertrude. 

“Oh, but I assure you, Miss Heywood,” said he, in answer to 
an observation of hers, “ I’m not such a selfish beggar as you 
think. I don’t pretend to say that I shall like vegetating down 
here ; but I’ve quite made up my mind to do it.” 

“That is very noble of you,” returned Gertrude with a demure 
smile. ‘ You are not complimentary ; but you are candid, which 
is perhaps better.” 

Algy twisted his moustache and appeared to be meditating 
profoundly. ‘Upon second thoughts,” said he at length, “I 
believe I shall rather like being here—in some ways. At any 
rate, I shall like the days when I’m allowed to see you and 
Kennedy. That’s candid and complimentary too, isn’t it ? ” 

“Very; only it would have sounded better if you had said it 
without waiting to be prompted. And I think, while you were 
about it, you might have included Stella and Tom, not to mention 
your sister.” 

“Oh, well! my sister is one of my own people ; naturally I’m 
glad that she has settled down near us; but I wasn’t thinking of 
my own people. As for Miss Mowbray, I’m rather frightened of 
her. I daresay she is very charming, but she is too clever for the 
likes of me.” 

The inference was scarcely flattering, but Gertrude was more 
willing to overlook that than the omission of her brother’s name. 
“And Tom?” she said. 

“Well, I hardly know your brother yet.” 
“You know him as well as you know the rest of us.” 
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“Yes, but with some people one sees at once that one will be 
able to hit it off; others one isn’t so sure about.” 

“Perhaps he also is too clever for you,” suggested Gertrude 
rather resentfully. 

“Now that you mention it,” answered Algy, in his usual 
deliberate accents, “I shouldn’t wonder if he was.” 

Whereupon Gertrude, with some slight show of impatience, 
changed the subject. 


CHAPTER X. 


AN EXCITING ENTERTAINMENT. 


Ir Tom Heywood was as clever as Mr. Pycroft assumed him to be, 
it was perhaps due to his talents that his uncle was unable to 
make head or tail of him. On the other hand, he may have been 
inscrutable for the plain and satisfactory reason that he had 
nothing to conceal; and Oswald, being himself rather clever, was 
naturally prone to be bewildered by simplicity. When one is 
bewildered the best plan is to keep very quiet; and this was the 
course which commended itself to Oswald. He thought he would 
wait for his nephew to make the first move; and that that move 
would take the form of a direct or indirect request for money he 
felt pretty sure. He was quite ready to provide the money when 
asked ; he fully recognised the fact that Tom had strong moral 
claims upon him; but it is not easy to offer money to anybody, 
and he had his doubts of the man—doubts which were in some 
measure the result of Lady Hester’s warning, though he had 
smiled at it, and which more than one incident, too trivial for 
mention, seemed to confirm. There are many worse misfortunes 
than being robbed; but one of the objections to tendering your 
purse to a robber before he demands it is that by so doing you 
may leaye yourself in some uncertainty as to whether he is a 
robber or not. 

It is not impossible that, mutatis mutandis, Tom may have 
reasoned in the same sense as his astute uncle and have echoed 
his unspoken invitation of “ Messieurs de la Garde, tirez les 
premiers!” At any rate, he neither alluded to his prospects nor 
spoke of returning to London. ‘“ When you want me to go, you 
must turn me out without ceremony, you know,” he said one day 
to Oswald; who could only reply, ‘ My dear fellow, you are more 
than welcome to stay with us as long as you can stand the 
monotony of our existence.” 

The monotony of that existence was relieved, so far as Tom was 
concerned, by frequent visits to the Nest, where he always met 
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with a friendly reception and where he found himself in a some- 
what more congenial atmosphere than at Bletchingham Hall. 

“You must be an odd sort of trio, all by yourselves in that big 
house,” Mrs. Farnaby remarked to him once over a cup of tea. 
““What do you do when you are alone? What do you talk about?” 

“We talk a good deal about the weather,’ answered Tom. 
“ Sometimes we talk about French politics, which Oswald under- 
stands andI don’t; sometimes we get on to American politics, 
and then it is my turn. As for what we do—I shoot most days, 
and Oswald has confabulations with the bailiff and goes out for 
solitary rides, and Gertrude looks after the housekeeping and 
visits the poor and gets through a lot of fancy work. Occasionally 
we play a solemn game of billiards. Then, of course, a good slice 
out of the twenty-four hours is devoted to eating and sleeping.” 

“ And every now and then you are kind enough to come and 
see me. Have people begun to call upon you yet *” 

“Yes, I believe so. We haven’t been invited to any dinner- 
parties, because the days of our mourning are not supposed to be 
ended, but the old Pycrofts—oh, I beg your pardon! I forgot 
they were your parents.” 

“They are old, although they are my parents. Please go on; 
what, have they been doing?” 

“T was only going to say that they had asked us to dine with 
them quietly. Your brother turns up from time to time and 
helps me to shoot the pheasants.” 

“Tt all sounds very delightful and exhilarating. I should 
think you will quite enjoy Stella’s next penny-reading when it 
takes place.” 

“ When is it to take place?” Tom asked. 

“Tf you will wait a little longer, I daresay she will come in and 
tell you all about it. She was saying this morning that she 
wanted to see you.” 

That this desire was reciprocated is probable enough. Mrs. 
Farnaby might have guessed that it was not only for the sake of 
drinking tea with her that Mr. Heywood so frequently honoured 
her with his company. However, she did not guess it; and if 
Tom had been disappointed on one or two previous occasions, he 
had not made his disappointment manifest. 

“Of course I'll wait with pleasure,” he answered. “ Miss 
Mowbray seems to stay out very late. Is she visiting the sick 
and that sort of thing, like Gertrude ?” 

Mrs. Farnaby shrugged her shoulders. “ Yes, visiting the sick 
and cultivating the intelligence of the sound. She has an idea 
that she can get labourers’ wives to imbibe literary tastes, which 
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seems rather ridiculous considering how few people in our own 
rank of life can read improving works without falling asleep. I 
don’t believe they like it, but they tolerate it, and it amuses 
her. After all, she might be worse employed, and a girl of 
Stella’s extraordinary energy requires employment of some kind 
or other.” 

The sudden entrance of the girl of extraordinary energy 
checked any further criticisms upon her which might have been 
impending. 

“Ts that Mr. Heywood?” she asked, peering into the semi- 
darkness. “How fortunate! I was wondering when I cou!d see 
you, to arrange for our penny-reading, which is to be on Tuesday. 
Do you think you could give us two songs?” 

“Twenty, if you like,” answered Tom. 

“Thanks; but I’m afraid that might make the programme a 
shade too long. Besides, we mustn’t arouse more envy and 
jealousy among our regular performers than we can help. There 
is Mr. Bellamy, for instance ; have you met Mr. Bellamy yet?” 

Tom said he had not had that advantage. 

“Oh, well, Mr. Bellamy is the curate, and he is the possessor 
of the most prodigious voice you ever heard in your life. I 
believe, if he were to let it out, he would break all the windows. 
Naturally, he is proud of owning such an organ as that, and I 
shouldn’t dare to offer him less than two chances of deafening us. 
We must expect ‘T'was in Trafalgar’s Bay,’ for one; it is nearly 
six weeks since we had it last.” 

She sighed, sat down, and, producing a notebook and a pencil 
from her pocket, scribbled a few memoranda. ‘Mr. Williamson, 
Mr. Bellamy, Mr. Heywood—I suppose it would be useless to try 
and dissuade Miss Williamson from playing Heller’s Tarantelle. 
I met Mr. Gamble this afternoon—Mr. Gamble is our funny man. 
He has just returned from London, where he saw Corney Grain. 
That is a serious misfortune; but there’s no help for it. Now 
will you just listen to this, and tell me whether you think it 
will do?” 

“It certainly seems to promise variety,” remarked Tom, when 
she had read out a somewhat lengthy list of performers and 
performances. “I didn’t hear you mention Oswald’s name 
though. Isn’t he to be allowed an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself?” 

“JT should imagine that he is not very eager to distinguish 
himself in that particular line,” answered Miss Mowbray drily. 
“Tf he thirsts for glory, he can declaim something to us at the 
end of the first part; it’s only adding one more item to our 
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overgrown bill of fare. I doubt whether he will, though: he is 
too much afraid of looking ridiculous.” 

“You're awfully down on poor Oswald,” said Tom, smiling; 
“‘what has he done to make you dislike him so much?” 

“Dislike him?” echoed Miss Mowbray, with raised eyebrows. 
“You are quite mistaken if you think that I dislike him; why in 
the world should I? I don’t think about him, one way or the 
other.” 

“But that is almost worse, isn’t it?” asked Tom, laughing 
outright. “He is rather that sort of fellow, though, I must 
admit. One can’t very well think about him; he don’t give one 
anything to think about. I'll tell him from you, then, that he 
may speak if he likes, and hold his tongue if he prefers it.” 

On this message being subsequently delivered verbatim to 
Oswald, he expressed a preference for holding his tongue, but 
hoped that he might be allowed to be present among the 
audience. 

“You and I will start the applause,” said Gertrude, who had 
never been able to face the ordeal of standing up on a platform, 
even before an assemblage of villagers, and who may have noticed 
a shade of mortification in her uncle’s tone. “Somebody must 
give them a lead or they won't clap at all, and it would 
encourage me to feel that I had an able-bodied supporter.” 

Thus, on the following Tuesday evening, two places in the 
front row of seats were occupied by the Squire of the parish and 
his niece, who were soon joined by Mrs. Farnaby. 

“This is very good of you— and not so bad of me,” whispered 
the latter lady, as she sank down upon a chair beside Oswald. 
“T needn’t ask whether you loathe these entertainments as much 
as I do, because of course you must loathe them even more, if that 
is possible. Women can forego their dinner and keep their 
temper ; but never yet did I meet the man who could. Heavens, 
what an atmosphere!” 

The atmosphere was certainly not an agreeable one. The new 
schoolhouse, in which the penny-reading was to be held, had been 
erected by the munificence of the late Mr. Kennedy, who had 
thought himself bound to encourage local enterprise, and had 
consequently paid a long price for a building constructed in 
defiance of all sanitary requirements. It was lighted by dormer 
windows, very few of which could be induced to open; it was not 
ventilated at all, and it was warmed by means of hot-air pipes 
which, when made use of (as they were upon the present occasion) 
speedily raised the temperature to something between seventy 
and eighty degrees. Although the room was not yet full, it was 
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already impregnated with a nauseating odour of corduroys, onions, 
stale tobacco, and peppermint lozenges. 

“T know what it will be,” sighed Mrs. Farnaby, sniffing 
disconsolately at her smellings alts: “one of these evenings I 
shall faint, and then there will be a nice fuss! ” 

“We will carry you out between us,” said Oswald en- 
couragingly. 

“You couldn’t attempt such a thing! It would be absolutely 
impossible to drag me to the door through that dense gang of 
yokels. No; the only plan would be to lay me flat on my back 
on the platform, and burn feathers under my nose, and slap the 
soles of my feet until I came to. And shouldn’t I catch it after- 
wards from Stella for disgracing myself so!” 

Mr. Williamson, the rector, a stout, brisk, elderly man, who 
seemed to be suffering a good deal from the heat, emerged upon 
the platform and stepped down from it to greet the party. 
“Very kind of you to patronise us, Mr. Kennedy ; I think we shall 
have a pleasant evening this time. How do you do, Mrs. 
Farnaby ? Warm, isn’t it? Better than being cold, perhaps. 
I wish we could find some means of preventing that furnace from 
smoking though. Well, Miss Heywood, you’ve taken one of the 
young ones under your protection, as usual, I see. Not that she 
has any business to be thrusting herself into the front rank, 
among the great people.” 

“Oh, but there are no great people at a penny-reading, and we 
shouldn’t think of keeping the whole front rank to ourselves,” 
answered Gertrude. ‘However, Susie is only here to keep a 
place for Mr. Pycroft, who promised faithfully to join us; aren’t 
you, Susie?” 

Susie, a small child of six years old, with large blue eyes and 
flaxen hair screwed into tight ringlets, slid off the edge of her 
chair, dropped a curtsey to the Rector, put her finger in her 
mouth and said, “ Yes, sir, please, sir.” 

“Tf that child’s prospect of remaining in high life for the next 
few hours depends upon whether Algy puts in an appearance or 
not, she may set her mind at rest,” remarked Mrs. Farnaby to her 
neighbour. “Algy is quite certain to have forgotten all abont 
his engagement; he always does.” 

At all events he had not put in an appearance when Mr. 
Williamson opened the proceedings by reading an extract from 
Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,’ descriptive of the death of 
Mirabeau. By this time the room was about as full as it could 
hold; but Oswald, glancing surreptitiously over his shoulder 
from time to time, noticed that Hodge was somewhat sparsely 
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represented. The butcher, the baker, the grocer, and the general 
dealer were there, with their respective families; he recognised 
the stolid faces of some of his own tenants, also a tolerably large 
contingent of servants from the neighbouring houses; but the 
agricultural labourers, for whose especial behoof this exhilarating 
treat was supposed to have been organised, formed but a small 
minority of the gathering. “I suspect,” thought Oswald, “ that 
such of them as are not fuddling themselves at the Blue Boar 
have gone to bed. O fortunatos nimium !” 

Mr. Williamson obtained a succes d’estime. Probably not half 
a dozen of those who listened to him knew or cared who Mirabeau 
was; but they had a high respect for their Rector, and if it was 
not precisely a pleasure to hear him read, it was always a pleasure 
to know that he had finished. So the reverend gentleman 
resumed his seat amidst a general drumming of heels upon the 
wooden floor, and a clapping of hands, led, as custom prescribed, 
by Miss Heywood. A much warmer reception was accorded to 
Stella, who sang an old English ballad and was applauded so 
enthusiastically that she could not refuse to repeat it. 

“T believe they really do enjoy hearing Stella sing,” said Mrs. 
Farnaby confidentially to Oswald; “and indeed I don’t wonder. 
I should enjoy it myself if one could enjoy anything with one’s 
eyes smarting so from the smoke and these appalling smells 
penetrating into the very depths of one’s system.” 

Oswald enjoyed it in spite of the drawbacks alluded to. After 
Stella had retired, plump, plain-featured Miss Williamson, the 
Rector’s eldest daughter, played Heller’s Tarantelle (“I knew 
she would!” murmured Mrs. Farnaby); and then advanced Mr. 
Gamble, the funny man, and, seating himself upon the music- 
stool, turned towards the audience with a complacent smile. 
Mr. Gamble was young, having only recently taken his degree. 
He wore his whitey-brown hair rather long and brushed back 
behind a pair of large ears; his pale blue eyes protruded 
slightly; his mouth was always open, even at those rare moments 
when he was not talking; he had a round, vacuous, self-satisfied 
face—the face of a well-meaning, hopeless, irreclaimable fool. 
No man or woman had ever succeeded in snubbing Mr. Gamble, 
though not a few had tried. 

“Tm going to give you a little musical sketch of Mr. Jeremiah 
Juggins’s courtship, he began in a high squeaky voice. 

At this awful threat, Oswald’s heart sank within him. He had 
met before—alas! who has not met ?—misguided young men of 
the Gamble type, and too well he knew the misery that was in 
store for him. Is there in all this sad world anything so 
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saddening, while it lasts, as the buffoonery of a luckless wretch 
in whose organism neither wit nor humour nor any approach 
thereto find a place? In a private house one ought, perhaps, to 
summon up a ghastly grin to do honour to such jocularities ; 
they are provided for one by one’s host, and politeness compels one 
to make the best of them, just as one is so often compelled to 
swallow atrocious claret without making faces over it. But at a 
public entertainment, the expenses of which one has helped to 
defray, it is surely not compulsory to give the lie to one’s 
deepest feelings. Oswald, at any rate, did not attempt to do so. 
With bent head and lowered eyelids he fell into a melancholy 
lethargy while the various incidents attendant upon the wooing 
of Mr. Juggins were narrated at excruciating length. Yet, so 
fearfully and wonderfully are we mortals made, that Mr. Gamble’s 
pointless drivel found a ready echo of sympathy in the breasts of 
his audience. Chuckles were succeeded by guffaws, guffaws by 
positive shrieks of merriment, and when at last the lamentable 
exhibition ended, there arose such a tumultuous thunder of paws 
and hoofs that Gertrude, for once, felt herself absolved frow. 
contributing her share to it. 

Mr. Gamble, with the air of one who is pleased but not 
surprised at the recognition accorded to his genius, stepped to 
the edge of the platform, bowing and smirking; then he 
resumed his seat upon the music-stool; then he struck a few 
chords upon the piano. 

“Mercy upon us!” ejaculated Oswald in a voice of poignant 
anguish, “is it possible that he is going to do it all over again?” 

“There cannot be a shadow of doubt about the matter,” replied 
Mrs. Farnaby dejectedly. “He will begin at the very beginning 
and go on to the bitter end. It takes rather more than twenty 
minutes ; for I timed him. Do you think I might retire at the 
end of the first part? I should have plenty of time to get home 
and send the brougham back for Stella. I am simply choking, 
and the smoke is so thick that I can hardly see.” 

Mr. Gamble had resumed his humorous recital, and Oswald 
was wondering whether it would be permissible for him to see 
Mrs. Farnaby home and return in the brougham, when a little 
stir was aroused by the entrance of Algy Pycroft, who made his 
way with some difficulty through the densely packed crowd. 
The docile Susie slid off her chair to make room for him; but he 
patted her on the head, telling her to sit still, shook hands with 
Gertrude, and, passing on, whispered to Oswald: “I want to tell 
you something. Just come here for half a second, will you?” 
Oswald assented, and was led a few paces away, to the point 
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where the corner of the platform touched the wall, when Algy 
resumed in a low voice: “Don’t exclaim or look astonished. 
The place is on fire. It’s that furnace behind the platform, I 
expect. I roused all the people I could find and sent them to 
fetch water in buckets; but there’s no engine, and I don’t think 
they'll be able to do much good. The thing is to get the room 
emptied without a panic. If they get frightened they'll trample 
each other to death, for there’s only one small door to get out of. 
Will you go down to the entrance and try to move them out 
quietly ? You had better not breathe a word about fire. Say the 
room must be cleared before the second part begins, because 
there’s something very funny in the way of conjuring coming on. 
Pll look after our friends here.” 

Oswald nodded, without a word of comment, and hastened to 
obey. The danger was obvious, and it was no less obvious that 
there was not a minute to be lost. He himself had been uneasily 
doubting whether such volumes of smoke could really proceed 
from a defective chimney. But before he was half way down the 
room he knew that he was too late. Perhaps his movements had 
excited suspicion ; perhaps others had heard, as he had, above the 
shrill accents in which Mr. Gamble was piping out his exquisitely 
facetious ditty, “I am so dreadfully shy!” the trampling of feet 
and the sousing of water outside. There was a general murmur 
and motion; one or two people jumped up; then some lunatic 
called out “ Fire!” and then, in an instant, the catastrophe which 
invariably occurs at such times was upon them. 

Oswald was swept away by the stampede, but managed to 
recover his feet and fight his way towards the door, using his fists 
freely. When he had reached it, he put his back against the wall 
and did what he could to arrest the senseless rush; but he was 
almost helpless. For the moment the narrow exit was blocked as 
effectually as if it had been barred by gates of iron; shrieks 
and groans arose from those who had been thrown down; and 
although presently a few men who had not lost their heads came 
to his aid, it seemed ages before a passage through which the 
struggling mass of humanity could escape was cleared. Had it 
been possible to establish anything like discipline, the building 
might have been empted in ten minutes or less; but this was not 
possible, and the affrighted wretches filtered out, one by one, like 
the sands in an hourglass, while the smoke grew more and more 
dense, and at length a red tongue of flame shot forth from behind 
the platform. 

One cannot think of everything. Oswald had simply obeyed 
his instructions, perceiving that no better instructions could 
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have been given him. When Algy Pycroft had promised to look 
after their friends on and near the platform, he had assumed 
that they would be hurried out of the small entrance at the 
other end of the building, and had felt that they might safely 
be left in charge of so cool-headed a protector. He himself had 
had enough to do, fighting half-maddened men, lifting children 
over the heads of the crowd, and rescuing hysterical women 
from death. He was bruised from head to foot, almost suffo- 
cated and utterly exhausted; but now that his task was all but 
accomplished, the sight of that thin streak of leaping flame 
brought his heart into his mouth. For of course no one could 
escape through the part of the structure in which the fire 
had originated. They were still there, then—Gertrude, Mrs. 
Farnaby, Stella—everybody! He could not see them through 
the smoke ; but he sprang towards the flame, stumbling across 
the overturned benches, and presently Algy’s voice, close to his 
ear, sounding hoarse and muffled, said: “We must get the 
ladies out as quickly as we can. Kate has fainted; but the 
others are all right, I think. I have made them lie down and 
crawl.” 

Somehow or other, they all got out into the open air before 
long. Oswald, Algy, and Mr. Williamson carried Mrs. Farnaby 
between them; Tom and the comic songster, profiting by Algy’s 
excellent advice, emerged on ali fours and seemed to be none the 
worse when they resumed an erect attitude; but Gertrude was 
almost insensible, and Miss Williamson not much better. Of 
the ladies Stella was the only one who had preserved both her 
wits and her senses. She was bending over her cousin, who 
showed symptoms of returning consciousness, when a sobbing, 
dishevelled woman tottered up to the group, wringing her hands 
distractedly. 

“My child!—What have you done with my child?” she 
shrieked. 

It was the mother of Susie, who, having consulted her own 
safety by as headlong a flight as she could achieve, had now had 
time to think of her offspring. 

“Ts she not here?” exclaimed Stella. “When I saw her last 
she was clinging to Gertrude.” 

Then, without an instant’s hesitation, she rushed back into the 
burning building. At the same moment a part of the roof fell 
in with a loud crash. 

As soon as Oswald realised what Stella had done he darted in 
pursuit of her; but Tom had got the start of him by a second or 
two. So far, Tom had not exhibited himself precisely in the 
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light of a hero; but now a good opening had been given him and 
he was quick to take advantage of it. When, after a few 
moments of sickening suspense, he issued from the smoking 
ruins, supporting Stella with one arm and holding the fainting 
child in the other, the crowd gave him a lusty cheer. 

Nobody cheered Oswald, who stumbled out in the rear of this 
striking group. Oswald had saved a good many lives that 
night ; but then he had also hit a good many people in the face ; 
and when a man has given you a black eye in the interests of 
humanity, you must be singularly magnanimous if you feel able 
to admire his conduct. So Tom obtained the reward of popular 
applause, and it was to Tom that Stella said, simply but grate- 
fully: “Thank you, Mr. Heywood; but for you, I should certainly 
have been burnt to death. I shan’t forget.” 


Cuapter XI. 
OSWALD TRIES TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


PALMAM qui meruit ferat: it is a peculiarly ignoble form of 
jealousy which would grudge to others the honour and glory that 
they have fairly earned. This was what Oswald said to himself 
when he awoke the next morning, and was conscious of a feeling 
of irritation against his nephew of which he was very properly 
ashamed. In all human affairs the element of luck must be 
present ; among the many brave men who wear the Victoria 
Cross you will scarcely find one who does not ascribe his posses- 
sion of that coveted distinction to good fortune, and it is no dis- 
paragement of them to say that a hundred others, situated as 
they were, would have done what they did. Ifthe hundred others 
feel sore, and grumble because the Fates were less propitious in 
their case, they must be an ill-conditioned hundred. All this 
Oswald fully admitted while he shaved a bruised and swollen 
face with a singed right hand. Nevertheless, it was a little 
trying to him to have to listen to the unbounded adulation which 
Gertrude lavished upon her brother at breakfast time, and to see 
the self-depreciating smile with which this tribute to valour was 
accepted. 

“T shall never be able to thank you enough, Tom!” Gertrude 
exclaimed. “If poor little Susie had been burnt, I should have 
felt like a murderess for the rest of my days. I can’t think how 
I came to let her hand go—I didn’t know what I was doing.” 

“My dear girl, you couldn’t possibly know; you were all but 
insensible,” returned Tom consolingly. “I thought you showed 
great pluck—and so did Miss Mowbray. As for pulling the poor 
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little thing out, I should think there is hardly a man living who 
would allow a child to be roasted to death within a few yards of 
him without making some effort to save her.” 

This was a noble sentiment, and it met with the acknowledg- 
ment which was its due; yet, as a matter of fact, it was Stella 
Mowbray who had started to the rescue, while it was Oswald who 
had dragged the child’s inanimate body from beneath a bench and 
out of whose arms Tom had snatched her. What was perhaps 
rather more provoking than that, was that Tom had rescued the 
rescuer and had been thanked by her in words which Oswald had 
thought extremely eloquent. There was no denying it—he would 
very much have liked to hear those words spoken to himself; and 
indeed they might have been spoken to him if he had not 
inopportunely tumbled over a form, barking his shins in so doing, 
and losing one of those chances which do not occur frequently in 
a lifetime. But, after all, why should he be so disappointed at 
having failed to secure Miss Mowbray’s gratitude? He was 
not in love with her; whereas Tom, perhaps, was—or was going 
tobe. ‘“ He is a little too old for her, and I doubt whether he is 
good enough for her ; still, if she doesn’t think him too old and 
if she does think him good enough, why, nothing more is 
necessary.” 

If Tom had fallen or was about to fall in love with Miss 
Mowbray, it was certainly generous of him to say to his uncle, as 
he did while the two men were smoking their cigarettes together 
after breakfast, “I think we ought to go over to the Nest and 
inquire after the ladies, don’t you?” 

“T dare say it will be sufficient if one of us goes, and I daresay 
you had better be that one,” said Oswald drily. ‘One of us 
ought certainly to go to the village and inquire after people who 
have suffered more severely than Miss Mowbray or Mrs. Farnaby. 
There was at least one broken leg last night, and I fancy that 
there were a good many broken ribs.” 

“Poor devils!” said Tom. “ All their own fault, though. If 
they had kept their presence of mind and waited quietly, as we 
did, they’d have been all right.” 

“Yes; but one mustn’t expect too much of the uneducated 
classes. They were prevented from profiting by your example, 
you see, because unluckily their backs were turned towards you.” 

“T shouted at them,” said Tom; “I couldn’t do more. Well, 
then, if you won’t come over to the Nest, I'll take your excuses. 
Can I have the cob ?” 

“Of course,” answered Oswald ; and soon afterwards he himself 
set out for the village on foot. 
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On reaching his destination, he found that the casualties were 
even more numerous than he had anticipated. As he passed the 
still smouldering ruins of the schoolhouse, which had been burnt 
literally to the ground, he encountered Mr. Williamson, who had 
a doleful tale to tell. The man whose leg had been broken was 
the father of a large family ; there were many others who would 
be incapacitated for weeks to come, and the times were very bad. 

“ Dear, dear!” sighed Mr. Williamson, scratching the back of 
his head ruefully, “ what a terrible business it is to be sure!” 

Fortunately, money, which is so far from possessing the omni- 
potence often attributed to it, can do a great deal towards 
alleviating a certain order of mortal ills, and Mr. Williamson went 
on his way with increased cheerfulness after discovering that the 
new Squire was disposed to be even more openhanded than the 
old. 

The next person whom Oswald met was the doctor, who pointed 
out to him the dwellings of some of the sufferers, but was in too 
great a hurry to accompany him thither. He therefore intro- 
duced himself to them one after another, and was received by 
them and their families with proper acknowledgments of his 
condescension, tempered by an evident sense of injury. Oswald 
at first fancied that they bore him a grudge on account of the 
unceremonious pummellings which he had distributed on the 
previous evening; but by degrees he realised that he was held 
responsible for the calamity, as being the son and heir of his 
father, who had caused a schoolhouse to be constructed of far too 
inflammable materials. This application of the law of primogeni- 
ture seemed a little far-fetched ; but somebody must be blamed 
when catastrophes occur, and what is the use of blaming a builder, 
who will probably only retort upon you with bad language, when 
you have a well-to-do country gentleman ready to your hand, 
whose purse-strings a few gentle reproaches may be expected to 
loosen ? 

Oswald’s purse-strings were never very tightly tied. He said 
and did what was required of him, end was thanked in the some- 
what ungracious fashion peculiar to British rustics. The Latin 
and Celtic races will shower benedictions upon your head in return 
for half-a-crown, hoping, perhaps, by that means to secure a 
repetition of the gift; the Anglo-Saxon does not like to seem too 
grateful for half-a-sovereign, lest he should convey the erroneous 
impression that he desires nothing more from you. Oswald was 
too much of a philosopher to expect gratitude or care about it, 
yet not quite enough ofa philosopher to be merely amused by 
the directness with which he was given to understand that his 
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sympathy was valued justin so far as it took the form of practicai 
benevolence and no farther. He said within himself that the 
English peasant is a brutalised being, and was not sorry when he 
had paid the last of the visits on his list. 

As he stepped briskly out of this last cottage, whom should he 
encounter upon the threshold but a young lady in a grey home- 
spun costume, who said, with rather more amiability than she was 
wont to throw into her voice in addressing him: “ You have been 
to see these poor people, then? How nice of you!” 

It was gratifying to have Miss Mowbray’s approval, and not 
altogether displeasing to think that Tom had ridden over to the 
Nest in vain. Oswald could not prevent some signs of hilarity 
from appearing upon his face as he thought of his nephew’s dis- 
comfiture ; and Miss Mowbray, who noticed everything, asked at 
once, “ What are you laughing at?” 

“Tam not laughing,” he answered. “May I not be allowed to 
greet a friend with a smile of welcome? Merry as I am by 
nature, I can’t discover anything particularly laughable in the 
prospect before me. As far as I can see, I shall have to support 
about a dozen families for an indefinite length of time; I shall, of 
course, have to build new schools; and there appears to be a 
general impression that I am in some way answerable for the 
whole disaster. Yet heaven knows that I neither constructed 
that singularly ill-ventilated edifice nor suggested the holding of 
a penny-reading in it!” 

“The schoolhouse was insured,” answered Miss Mowbray. “As 
for supporting the dozen families, I am ready to take my share of 
that. You need not have been in such a desperate hurry with 
your promises of support, though. If you go on like this you 
will very soon undo all my work. The first thing that I try to 
impress upon these people is that it is their duty to support 
themselves if they possibly can.” 

“T am sure you are quite right,” said Oswald meekly. “And 
have you succeeded pretty well, so far?” 

“T think I was succeeding: Rome wasn’t built in a day. 
Naturally, there will be no chance for me if I am to be opposed 
by indiscriminate charity.” 

“ Peccavi,” said Oswald. “If you will overlook my offence for 
this once it shall not occur again. I place myself unreservedly 
in your hands: tell me of the deserving cases and I will relieve 
them; the undeserving shall be sent empty away. I have a 
sincere wish to do my duty in that state of life, &.; but, 


unfortunately, my ignorance of the whole subject is wide and 
deep.” 
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Stella looked half mollified, half suspicious. 

“If you mean what you say,” she returned, “I dare say I might 
be able to help you a little; but it seems to me that you havea 
disagreeable habit of not meaning what you say, or saying what 
you mean. After all, you had better apply to Mr. Williamson, 
perhaps, or to Gertrude. Both of them can advise you quite as 
well as I can.” 

“T have no objection to taking Mr. Williamson and Gertrude 
into my counsels. We will form a committee of four. You shall 
take the chair, and——” 

“Mr. Kennedy,” interrupted Stella, suddenly facing her com- 
panion, with a frown upon her brow and a flush upon her cheeks, 
“T do not like being turned into ridicule. It is very childish of 
me, no doubt, but such is the fact; and I should take it as a favour 
if you would bear it in mind.” 

“Now who but you,” exclaimed Oswald, lifting up his hands, 
“would have received a simple businesslike proposal in that 
spirit? Ican lay my hand on my heart and assure you that I 
have not the most distant idea of turning you into ridicule.” 

“Then you shouldn’t have talked of my taking the chair.” 

“Very well; I will take the chair, if taking the chair is 
equivalent to donning a fool’s cap. I don’t mind what I do so 
long as I can give satisfaction ; only that seems to be so difficult ! 
Also, I am rather unlucky. You will allow that I am rather 
unlucky.” 

“T know nothing whatever about it,” answered Stella; “but if 
one may judge by appearances, I should say that you were a 
decidedly lucky person.” 

“What! even last night, when I got all the hard knocks ard 
none of the glory? Far be it from me to grudge Tom his 
triumph ; but I do call it bad luck to have been sent sprawling 
over a form at the very moment when I was flying to your assis- 
tance. If it hadn’t been for that obstructive piece of furniture 
the very pretty speech which you addressed to him might have 
been addressed to me, you see.” 

“Perhaps you would not have valued that privilege as highly 
as he did,” responded Stella drily. “At all events, I could hardly 
have said less to a man who had just saved my life. You did 
behave well, though,” a sense of justice constrained her to add 
presently ; “I saw you clearing a way for the people to get out; 
and if you hadn’t done it, it wouldn’t have been done at all, most 
likely, and we should all have been reduced to ashes. Yes; you 
certainly behaved well.” 

“Thank you,” answered Oswald gravely; “the same to you. 
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We all did our parts very nicely, if you come to that; but only 
Tom was called before the curtain. To-day, for once, he is out of 
luck ; for he has gone over to the Nest to inquire after you, and 
he will find nobody but Mrs. Farnaby.” 

Beyond all question, Miss Mowbray was an easily irritated 
young lady. Instead of gracefully acknowledging what most 
people would have taken as a compliment, she drew her brows 
together, looked her interlocutor straight in the face, and said, in 
a tone which was nothing short of defiant, “I am very sorry to 
have missed Mr. Heywood’s visit. I like him particularly, and if 
you have anything disagreeable to say about him, I hope you won't 
say it tome. I must go now. Good-morning.” 

For a moment Oswald’s usual equanimity was quite upset. 
“Bother the girl!” he muttered, as Stella, turning her back upon 
him, disappeared into the nearest cottage. ‘Am I in the habit of 
saying disagreeable things about Tom? And if I were, should I 
be likely to say them to one who is so obviously fascinated by his 
many charms? If this is a specimen of her customary style of 
conversation, the sooner he marries her and takes her away the 
better it will be for peaceable citizens.” 

However, he recovered his temper before he reached home. 
Upon thinking over what he had said, he perceived that his 
manner might have been thought rather provoking by a sensitive 
person, and even that he might have appeared to be a trifle 
jealous of his nephew's heroic achievements. The notion made 
him smile, and caused him to examine his conscience, which, 
fortunately, acquitted him of any such shabbiness. 

“T am certainly not jealous of Tom,” he said to himself. 
“Upon the whole, I think I rather like him. I wish I knew 
what his intentions are, though—always supposing that he has 
any.” 

Upon this point some enlightenment was vouchsafed to him 
before the day was over. Tom, who had been persuaded to stay 
to luncheon at the Nest, and had consequently seen Miss Mowbray 
after all, returned home in high good humour about nightfall ; 
but it was not until Gertrude had gone to bed, and he and his 
uncle had adjourned to the smoking-room, that he gave an unex- 
pected explanation of his high spirits. 

“Well, Oswald,” said he, seating himself astride upon a chair, 
with his feet upon the fender, “I believe I see my way to a berth 
at last. It has been very jolly idling down here with you all; 
but a man of my means, or rather lack of means, can’t afford to 
do the dolce far niente for long, and I’m glad to have the prospect 
of setting to work again.” 
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Oswald signified his concurrence in these irreproachable senti- 
ments, and begged for further information. 

Tom blew a cloud of smoke, and watched it, as it hung motion- 
less above his head, and then drifted very slowly upwards. 

“Look at that,” said he. ‘“ Now just imagine twenty or thirty 
fellows smoking like chimneys in a room not much bigger than 
this, and you'll see how it is that the atmosphere of most smoking- 
rooms and billiard-rooms is simply unbreatheable.” 

“ Are you going to improve it?” Oswald inquired. 

“T hope so. The problem of ventilation has never hitherto 
been solved. Of course there are all kinds of dodges; but every- 
body knows that they won’t work. Either you get a draught 
strong enough to blow the hair off your head, or else you choke. 
Now, [ve gone very carefully into the question with a friend of 
mine, an American, and I believe he has hit upon the secret. 
The Patent Double-Action Ventilator Company will be paying a 
fine dividend by this time next year, unless I am much mistaken.” 

“Oh! And do you propose to become a large shareholder in 
the undertaking ?” 

“Unfortunately not. Circumstances prevent me from be- 
coming a large shareholder in any undertaking. But by putting 
a certain amount of money into this thing, I may earn a fixed 
salary as manager and secretary of the London branch. The 
headquarters of the company will be at New York.” 

“‘T hope,” said Oswald after a pause, “you won't think me 
very impertinent if I ask what ‘a certain amount of money’ 
means.” 

“ My dear fellow, not in the least. Five thousand pounds was 
the amount named. Fisher says that, so far as he is concerned, 
he would be delighted to offer me the post unconditionally; but 
there are two or three other men in it who object to that for 
various reasons, with which I needn’t trouble you.” 

Oswald with a strong conviction that he was doing a silly 
thing, said, “I should like to advance you this money, Tom, if 
you will allow me, and if you have quite made up your mind that 
your friend’s offer is worth accepting.” 

Tom shifted his attitude, so as to face his uncle, upon whom 
he smiled good-humouredly. ‘Let us understand one another,” 
said he. “If you want to invest five thousand pounds in the 
company, well and good; I'll get you full particulars, and you 
can use your own judgment. But if you are offering me a present 
——” He paused, and then, with the smile spreading all over his 
face, “ Well, in that case, you mustn’t think me rude if I remind 
you that, though I’m a pauper, I’m not a beggar.” 
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Oswald felt himself blushing. He had not for a moment 
doubted Tom’s willingness to accept a present from him, and he 
was compelled to acknowledge that the rebuke was as mild as it 
was merited. He murmured an apology, but added that circum- 
stances had placed him in a position to help his near relations, 
and that it was not unusual for the younger members of a family 
to accept assistance from its head. “It isn’t my fault that in 
our family tree the trunk is younger than the branches;” he 
remarked, “‘and if I were in your place, I don’t think I should 
have any hesitation in allowing my uncle to give me a start.” 

“Oh, yes, you would, my dear boy,” returned Tom, still 
smiling ; “you would see him hanged before you touched a penny 
of his money, and you would be quite right. I don’t know 
whether I’m as proud or as particular as you are—most likely 
not; but I know perfectly well that I should make a very great 
mistake if I took advantage of your kindness. When I'm 
starving I'll apply to you, but not before. Thanks all the same.” 

Oswald was a little touched, a little sceptical, and a good deal 
ashamed of himself for being sceptical. He took refuge in 
silence, which was a common habit of his, while Tom expatiated 
upon the superiority of the proposed system of ventilation over any 
other that had been introduced to the public. It was not until he 
was in bed and had begun to wonder how Tom would raise the 
required five thousand pounds that an idea presented itself to 
him which kept him awake for a good hour. 

After breakfast the next morning he pursned Gertrude, who 
had started for her daily interview with the housekeeper, and 
begged her to speak to him for a minute in his study. “Ger- 
trude,” said he, proceeding to the point without ambiguity, “I 
want to know whether you have lent your brother five thousand 
pounds.” 

The girl looked distressed, but did not decline to answer the 
question, as she would perhaps have been justified in doing. 
“Yes,” she replied quietly, “I have. It is my own money, and 
I would rather use it in that way than in any other; I don’t in 
the least care if I never see it again.” 

Oswald wisely abstained from putting his thoughts into words. 
He only said: “Blood is thicker than water, and charity begins 
at home. I asked you whether you had provided Tom with the 
funds because I thought it possible that you might have done so 
and because I want you to let me do my little part as head of 
the family this time. I happen to have more than five thousand 
pounds lying idle just now and——” 

“Oh, but he would not take it from you,” interrupted Gertrude 
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quickly. ‘TI should never wish him to do that, and I was so 
glad when he told me yesterday that he was determined not to 
be indebted to you in such a way.” 

“ He said the same thing to me. I think he is wrong; but 
never mind. There is no occasion to say anything to him about 
it; only I should take it as a great favour if you would allow me 
to hand you over the money.” 

“T could not possibly do that,” answered Gertrude decisively. 
“You are asking me to deceive Tom, and to put myself under an 
obligation to you which I am sure that he would disapprove of.” 
She added presently, with a somewhat heightened colour: “I 
see that you look upon him as a swindler. I amsorry for it; but 
of course I can’t convince you that you are mistaken.” 

“You have convinced me that I am singularly clumsy,” 
answered Oswald ruefully. ‘Speculation is not swindling; yet 
speculators are often ruined, and i don’t wish you to be ruined if 
I can help it. However, I suppose I had better hold my 
tongue.” 

“‘ Much better,” agreed Gertrude eagerly. ‘You couldn’t do 
anything that would vex me more than to tell Tom that you 
knew of my having given him this paltry little help. He was most 
unwilling to let me do it. I—1I forced him into consenting.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Oswald, with a short laugh. “Well, I 
will hold my tongue for the present; it seems to be the only 
thing to be done. I don’t promise to hold my tongue for ever. 
though.” 
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